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Introduction 



Recent economic developments and technological change in Europe have 
^ven rise to a number of manpower problems- -problems having to do pri- 
marily with the size and rate of growth of the labour force, the objective of 
full employment, the distribution and redistribution of the labour force, 
adaptation to change, education and training. 

The continent as a whole is spared the most intractable manpower problem 
which faces the developing continents: that of the rapid growth of the labour 
force outstripping the pace at which new employment opportunities arise. 
The age distribution of its population is fairly well balanced; the rate of its 
population growth is generally moderate; the inputs needed for economic 
growth in the form of capital and skills are mosUy available in reasonable 
quantities. It is as well to remember these positive elements; there are very 
real problems, more acute in some countries than others, but, seen in a world 
perspective, their dimensions appear manageable. 

In some of the countries, the slow rate of increase of the labour force has 
acted as a brake on economic growth. The growth of employment in industry 
and services that has occurred was made possible largely by the continued 
secular decline in the manpower needs of agriculture and by the movement of 
workers from labour surplus areas to labour shortage areas, accompanied by 
freer migration across some European frontiers than at any time since before 
JuW 1914. How far can these same sources of labour be counted upon in 
future? Less, it seems, than in the past Some countries still have reserves 
for the next ten years at least, particularly in their less developed regions. 
In others, the only reserve is to be found among women (particularly 
women with family responsibilities), disabled persons, and older persons 

Note. The present report is a revised version of a working document (Report II) 
prepared by the Inlcmaiional Labour Ofiicc for discussion by the Second European R^onal 
Conference of the ILO. 
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who would willingly remain in the labour force if ^ven the opportunity 
to do so. It would be possible to add to the labour force by expanding 
inunigration from other continents. However, expanded immigration of 
this kind would entail certain economic and social costs, and it is open to 
question whether such a course would generally commend itself to European 
countries. 

The mam path to continued economic groivth in most countries will lie 
through higher productivity brought about otherwise than by the movement 
of workers from low-productivity to high-productivity sectors — for instance 
through Iimo\atioii and greater competition. In manpower terms this implies 
avoidance of waste in the use of manpower, raising of the skills of workers, 
and more shifts of workers from one enterprise to another, from one occupation 
to another and from one location to another. Workers must e.xpect to face 
more changes in their careers; and children and young people not yzt in em- 
ployment must receive a more comprehensive general education and more 
broadly based vocational training that will enable them to make the adjustments 
likely to be necessary in the course of their working lives. 

Experience suggests that fast-growing economies can accommodate many 
changes in employment structure without serious diliiculty, and to a great 
extent ihrougli spontaneous adaptation of the workers concerned. However, 
help has to be available lor w'orkers in case of need, and the changes can take 
place more eiiiciently and more smoothly if well thought out manpower policies 
based on the best possible forecasting are developed by governments with the 
help of management and workers’ organisations, and put into effect by agencies 
equipped to take active manpower measures. 

In this more rapidly changing situation ffie achievement and maintenance 
of full, productive and freely chosen employment is not easy. Almost all 
European countries have set themselves the goal of achieving full employment 
and, in comparison both with previous periods and with other continents, they 
have been remarkably successful in attaining this goal. However, in some 
countries of southern Europe, as well as m some regions of other countries, 
full emplo3^ent has not yet been attained. Some countries in eastern Europe 
are facing difficulties in transferring workers from less productive undertakings 
to more productive empIoymenL In some western European countries, 
pursuit of this goal has brought with it problems of inflation and of balance 
of payments; counter-measures in the form of general fiscal and monetary 
restraints have led to the recurrence— which it is hoped will be only temporary — 
of higher levels of unemployment in some places. These countries are seeking 
more selective measures which differentiate between areas where a damping 
down of excess demand is required and those where resources are not being 
fully utilised. 
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While the approaches to the problems are still disthw^ in eastern and 
in other parts of Europe, tliere is a growing area of common ground and a 
greater similarity in the types of action being taken. 

Many countries outside eastern Europe are resorting increasingly to indi- 
cative planning, to more comprehensive and sophisticated fiscal and monetary 
policies, to measures for influencing the location of employment, and in some 
cases to increased state participation in industry. Parallel with this growing 
government intervention in economic processes, more and more attention is 
being to manpower matters. Prior to 1955, for instance, few of these 
countries concerned themselves much with the planning of education and 
vocational training to meet manpower needs or with investment in improved 
manpower mobility; today these are important factors in the policies of many 
of them. 

In the eastern European countries, the more sophisticated techniques of 
central planning recently introduced have permitted decentralisation of much 
of the earlie*' detailed planning; experiments have been made with the reintro- 
duction of market techm'ques at the lower level of planning and with delegation 
of decisions to the managements of undertakings. This is leading to a greater 
fluidity of manpower and to measures aimed at facilitating the mobility of 
workers and improving the informed choice of occupation by young people. 

A number of similar problems are faced by both types of country: how to 
utilise, in the best interest of the workers themselves and of economic growth, 
the services of workers becoming redundant in agriculture or because of changes 
in the pattern of fuel consumption or means of transport; how to make adjust- 
ments to meet the later age of entry of young people into the labour force; how 
to share responsibility for adjustment measures between government institu- 
tions and the enterprises concerned; and how to facilitate the full employment 
of special categories of workers such as women with family responsibilities, 
older workers and disabled workers. 

Every European country is taking a considerable number of the measures 
described above, but often these measures are not sufficiently integrated into a 
coherent and comprehensive manpower policy. The data available are often 
insufficient for adequate n.anpower planning; though research on manpow'er 
subjects is being extended, still not enough is generally known about many 
important factors to permit measures to be planned in good time to deal with 
situations which are likely to arise. While governments must take the lead in 
formulating manpower policies and setting up the institutional machinery 
needed, certain responsibilities fall on managements and on the workers’ 
organisations. Manpower planning within the industry or enterprise is be- 
coming an increasingly important function of managements, and the workers’ 
organisations are increasingly concerned with the questions of manpower 
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adjustment, of adaptability of the labour force and of education and training. 
In some countries there have been trends towards developing more compre- 
hensive manpow'er agencies, better cquipp^ to assess tlie manpower situation, 
to foresee changes, to perform guidance and placement functions and to inter- 
vene rapidly in implementing corrective measures. Frequently, however, ideas 
regarding the administrative functions of manpower agendes need to be 
brought into line with the needs of today, so that these agencies can put into 
effect, in all parts of the countiy and in all sectors, manpower measures of the 
kinds discussed in this report 

Chapter I examines the statistical data concerning the growth of the 
labour force in a number of countries over the period 1950 to 1965, and dis- 
cusses projections which have been made for the period 1965 to 1980 (pro- 
jections of population and labour force for 25 European countries are 
reproduced in the Statistical Appendix). It examines the various factors 
aff«;ting labour force growth, considers the trends in unemployment and looks 
at the industrial and occupational structure of employment and the effects of 
technological change. Chapter 2 discusses the relationship of manpower 
policy to general economic and social policy. Chapter 3 examines certain 
specific developments in connection with the adaptability of the labour for<^ 
■ such as those concerning the mobility of workers. Chapter 4 discusses em- 
ployment aims in regional development policy and Chapter 5 developments in 
international migration, induding the subject of the “ brain drain ”. Chapter 6 
considers changes which have taken place and arc continuing to take place in 
the field of education, vocational orientation and vocational training of young 
people and the training of adult workers. Chapter 7 briefly discusses the 
situation of special categories of workers (women workers, older w'orkers and 
disabled persons). 

These chapters cover a wide range of aspects, and illustrations are given 
in most cases from only a small number of countries. They cannot claim to 
give recognition to more than a fraction of the substantial achievements in the 
manpower field which have been made in the last 10 to 15 years in almost all 
European countries. 



Economic growth and structural change 
in employment 



The labour force, 1950-1965 



Between 1950 and 1965 the total number of workers in a large group of 
17 European countries^ increased by about 13 million or 9.3 per cent This 
is equivalent to 0.6 per cent per year. About 70 per cent of this increase 
occurred in four of these countries — France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom — which in 1950 had had only 56 per cent of 
the total number of workers for the group. If the remaining thirteen countries 
arc taken together, the increase of the labour force amounted only to 3.5 million, 
while in two of these — Austria and Ireland — ^the labour force shrank by 8,000 
and 134,000 workers respectively. 

In a group of eastern European countries, taken together with the USSR 
as a whole, the total labour force increase was about 28 million or 20 per cent 
(equivalent to 1.2 per cent a year). However, in eastern Germany the labour 
force shrank by 380,000 (4.8 per amt). In Bulgaria the increase was only 2.6 per 
cent over the period. 

In Yugoslavia the over-all increase was 7.5 per cent. 

For purposes of comparison with the above figures, the growth rate of 
the United States labour force was 1.2 per cent a year. A study of economic 
growth in the United States and in eight of the European market-economy 
countries concluded that the limited supply of labour in the latter had restricted 
the growth of their national incomes.® 



* Austria, Bcl^um, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Swtzcriand, Turkey, United 
Kingdom. 

- Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, USSR. 

^ Edward F. Dhnison: \VIiy CroKth Rates Differ (Washington, D.C., The Brookings 
Institution, 1967). The eight European countries were Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, United Kingdom. 
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Manpov/er from agriculiure 

Bronomlc development in all ilie connliics was signiHcanliy meed by the 
movement of manpower from agricnllure as the result of increasing prodne- 
tivily in that sector. In 15 of l3:c first ^oup of Eiiropcan counliics the exodus 
from agriciiiturc supplied over S niilli-m workers for indusliy and services 
in the period from 19^ to I960; this was 1 million more persons than the 
increase in the labour force during the decade. Agricultural employment 
^c»Y m absolute numbers (allhou^ di^Iining in rdalive importance) only in 
Greece and Turk<^. Data since I960 on the distribution of labour force by 
industrial sector arc amibblc for only a few countries; they indicate, however, 
a continuation of the transfer of workers from a^cuUurc to other sectors in 
both the more and the less industrialised countries. 

In the group of seven countries with centrally planned economics it is 
estimated that the exodus from agriculture between 1950 and 1965 may have 
amounted to over II million workers, thus supplying industry and services 
with a number of workers equivalent to 40 per cent of the numbers provided by 
the increase in population of working age. In three of She countries, workers 
released from agriculture c.xceedcd in number the increment from population 
growth. Bulgaria, whos; increase in population of working age over this 
period was slightly over 100,000, gained over 1 million workers, primarily for 
the workforce in industry’, from the reductions in the need for farm labour. 

In eastern Germany over half a million workers for industry and services 
were gained through shrinkage of the agricultural workforce. In Czecho- 
slovakia the number of workers released from agriculture about equalled the 
rise in total labour force. In Poland, Rumania and the USSR, however, the 
gains to the labour force from population increase far exceeded the number of 
persons who left agriculture for industry and services. 

Female workers 

While women furnished half of the increase in the labour force in the 
group of market economies from 1950 to 1965, the percentage of all women 
participating in economic activity decreased in all but four countries. This 
drop was due to prolongation of school attendance and hence a fall in labour 
force participation of girls under 20 years of age. It also reflected the with- 
drawal of older women from the workforce, particularly those engaged in 
agriculture. The trend of labour force participation of women of 20 to 
64 years of age, however, differed from country to country. In five market 
economies, for example, the percentage of women in their middle years in 
remunerative employment increased; in five others it fell; while in another 
three countries, it remained unchanged. 
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Fcma!c paitldpalicn rales also showed a naxed pallcm of bcha\iour in 
the ccnlrally planned economics between 1950 and 1965. Infoimalion for 
the early pail of the period is sketchy, but the percentage of women engaged 
in reported economic activity seems to have risen in two ojiintrics, fallen in 
three, and remain^ stable in one. 

Other sources 

Another source of manpower in the 1950-65 period was the pool of un- 
employed existing in the 3950s. In some 14 countries for which infoimalion 
on unemployment is available, it is cslimalcd that nearly 2 million persons from 
tJ:c ranks of the jobless were pul to work between 1950 and 1965. 

Although most European countries have experienced shortages of labour 
since the Second World War, a few have had suipluscs of workers. These 
have included Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
Thc main countries receiving additional workcis from these countries have 
been the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the United Kingdonia Switzer- 
land and Bcl^um. International movement of workers, allhou^ it involves 
serious sodal problems, has made a contribution to economic dev^pment 
in both the countries with suip^us labour and those \vilh labour shortages. 
This subject is further considered in Chapter 5. 

The manpower outlook, 1965-1980 

For a group of 17 countries the total of the estimates of growth of the 
labour force belw<^n 1965 and 1980 is less than that for the period 1950 to 
1965, i.c. 8.6 million workers as compared with 12 million workers.^ Only six 
of these countries forecast a sizable increase in the growth rate of the labour 
force as compared with the earlier period. In five of the countries no signifi- 
cant change is forecast, and in the other six countries a drop in the growth rate 
is anticipated. In this connection, there is reason to believe that several 
countries, in making forecasts of labour force growth, have underestimated 
the extent to which young people will delay entering employment in order to 
continue their education and of the rate at which older persons will withdraw 
from the labour force.^ 

Turkey is unique among the market economies in respect to anticipated 
increase in labour force. Due to a very shaip rise in population of working 
age, an increase in the labour force of 7 million persons is expected— nearly as 



* The group corresponds to the first group of 17 countries previously listed, omitting 
Turkey but including Yugoslavia. 

- See notes to the co'intiy labour force projections in the Statistical Appendix. 
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a gain as in all of the clhcr European market o»nom;cs combined. 
Tbis gain, together with tJ:c fad that 72 per cent of the Turkish labour force 
f s slili eagaged in agriculture and thus con>xi!utcs a \asl reservoir of manpower 
available for transfer to industry and services as economic development pro- 
ceeds, suggests that Turk<^* might well conimre to be a source of manpower 
for oJhcr European countries in future ycars.^ 

The cslimalc^ ■^f ^owlh of the labour force in the counlrics with centrally 
planned economics arc at the same rate for 1965 to I9S9 as in the preceding 
15 5 *ears, 1.2 per cent a j'car or 20 per cent for the period. The increase in 
active population would total 33.4 million. As is shown in table I, the fore- 
casts for individual o^untries show seme diangcs of situation with Bulgaria, 
eastern Germany and Poland enjoying increast^ in rales of growth, while 
Hungary experiences a sharp darline. 

With few^r workers available for release from agriculture and with the 
underemployment present in some economic sectors in the 1950s largely 
eliminated, it seems probable that like the market ax>normcs in northern and 
vvcslcm Europe, the centrally plar * ed economies, with the possible exception 
of Poland, will face a scarcity of the manpower ni^dcd for development. 

Factors affecting labour force growth 

Population growth 

The prindpal cause of the small increase in the labour force of the market 
economies anticipated for future years is a continued low rate of population 
growth. Population in 18 of them is expected to rise by 53 million between 
1965 and 1980, compared to 49 million from 1950 to 1965. If Turkey is 
exdudcd, the total population of the 17 other countries will increase by only 
38 million, the same amount as in the preceding 15 years. 

A further limitation on labour force increase in some of the countries is 
the fact that the growth of population will be largely in the non-working age 
groups — children under 15 years and persons of 65 and over. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany, for example, it is expected that the population of work- 
ing age will actually decline between 1965 and 1975 and will be only 128,000 per- 
sons larger in 1980 than in 1965; the labour force will be less than half a million 



^ It is possible, howcx'cr, that the growth of the Turkish labour force may not be as 
large as antidpaicd, particularly if economic development should proceed at a rapid pace. 
Although the participation rate of females has dropped significantly in the past ten years, the 
current rate of 60 per cent for women 20 to 64 years of age is exceptionally high. Since many 
of these women arc working on fanns, a decline in agricultural employment is likely to be 
accompanied by a decrease in the proportion of economically active females. 
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Table I. Increase in labour force in ^e C2n»ra3iy planned econonues, 1950-19S 
and 1SS-19SD 
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persons greater in I9S0 than in 1965, compared with a labour force growth 
from 1950 to 1965 of 3,5 million. 

In the eastern European centrally planned economies and the USSR, the 
age distribution of the population between 1965 and I9S0 will be more favour- 
able to labour force growth, with population of working age (20-64 years) 
increasing at a slightly faster pace than total population. Hoivever, between 
1965 and 1980, eastern Germany will c,xperience a loss of a quarter of a million 
persons of w'orking age, although an improvement is expected thereafter. 
Hungary, Poland and Rumania, which antidpatc large increases in working- 
age population between 1965 and 1980, will suiter reductions in population 
under 20 years of age timing this period; hence working-age population after 
1980 will be reduced. Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia^ which will have very 
small increases in population under 20 years of age between 1965 and 1980, are 
in the same position. The drop in the numbers of younger persons in these 
countries is due to a sharp decline in fertility rates which began in the middle 
of the 1950s. 

Education and younger workers 

Another factor reducing the supply of labour (quantitatively though im- 
proving its quality) in the next 15 years will be a further drop in the proportion 
of young persons in the labour force at a given time. 

Large decreases in the employment rates of young people of 15 to 19 years 
of age can be expected as compulsory schooling is increased in length and, even 
more important, as young people voluntarily extend their studies. A smaller, 
but significant drop in the labour force participation rates of men of 20 to 
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24- years old will also occur, as more individuals in iliis das s continue 
studies in univeralics or other institutions of higher wlncation.^ 

An illustration of the anticipated cficct of increased education is provided 
by Bd^'um- In 1965. 47.5 per cent of young men aged 15 to !9 were in the 
labour force; in 19S0 only 33.5 per cent are c.xpectcd to be economically active. 
Thus, despite an increase of 2S.OOO young men in the age group 15-19 yc^ 
in the population, there will be 40,0(X) fewer working. Increased university 
attendance is c-xpet^ed to decrease the proportion of men of 20 to 24 in the 
labour force from 86 to SO per cenL 

Retirement of older persons 

Declines arc also expected in the participation rates of persons aged 
65 years or older. However, the clfcct on total labour supply will not be large, 
as this age group has already become a small part of the w’orking population 
in most countries. In some national projections decreases in labour force 
activity by men in the age group 55-64 also arc indicated. Withdrawal from 
cconcmic activity by older men is the result of several influences. Disappear- 
ance of small family farms has been a major factor. Other structural shifts in 
industries and occupations also have eliminated jobs and left men without 
employment at ages too advanced to permit them to acquire new skills. On 
the happier side, improvements in sickness and pension benefits and the general 
rise in incomes now permit retirement when health becomes impaired or the 
individual for other reasons desires to cease working. 

Occasional experience in finding employment for older persons in selected 
occupations sometimes encourages belief that large-scale training and employ- 
ment programmes would make it possible for older persons (55 years and 
above) to become a significant source of additional labour, but no definite 
evidence exists to support this belief. Although litde information is available 
about the characteristics of older persons not in the labour force, it may be 
that few possess either the desire or the ability to enter the world of work; 
many have left the workforce because shifts in the demand for labour have 
rendered their skills unwanted and many have had little education, which 
makes the task of training for new jobs difiiculL 

Female v^orkers 

The contribution of women to the labour supply is not expected to change 
appreciably between 1965 and 1980, except in the USSR. In the market- 
economy countries as a group women constituted 30 per cent of the work- 

1 As noted carKcr, some counliy projections in Appendix I seriously under^timate the 
growing demand for education and hence overstate participation rates in the 15 to 19 and 
20 to 24-ycar age groups. 
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forc£ iin 1950 and also in 1965, and no diangc is antidpated in this ratio. In 
the centrally planned economics other than the Soviet Union, women made up 
42 per cent of the labour force in 1965. A very small drop in this ratio is 
forecast by 19S0. The So\^ct Union, however, whidi had the largest female 
labour force component (50 per cent) of any European country in 1965, is 
^prcted to experience a large shift in its male-female ratio, with w^omen 
dropping to about 46 per cent of the total labour force. 

Decline or stability in the percentage of the female population engaging 
in economic activity is exported in all but seven European countries between 
1965 and 1980. Although a slight increase in work actiiity by women of 25 to 
64 years of age is antidpated in several countries, this will be oSset by a large 
drop in labour force participation by girls of 15 to 19 and a small decrease in 
partidpation by young women of 20 to 24, as advantage is taken of opportuni- 
ties for more education. Labour force participation by women of 65 and over 
is also expected to continue its decline for the same reasons which have been 
reducing the economic activity of older men. 

To what c.xtent women between the ages of 20 and 54 might increase their 
participation in economic activity and the amount of the contribution which 
they could make to produdion is an open question. The major source of such 
increased participation would be married women, since the economic activity 
rates of single women are already high in most countries. The spedal consi- 
derations involved in the case of women with family responsibilities are 
discussed in Chapter 7. 

Additional manpower from agriculture 

Other than population growth, the most important source of labour for 
the European nations in the next decade will be continuing release of manpower 
from agriculture. The number of workers potentially available for transfer 
to jobs in industiy and services is directly related, of course, to the degree 
of industrialisation reached in each particular country. In six countries the 
agricultural workforce is already at a low level so that its significance as a 
source of labour for other sectors is extremely limited (see table IQ. 

In a number of other countries, on the other hand, sizable proportions 
of the labour force are still engaged in agricultural pursuits and, even if future 
reductions in the proportions engaged in farming are modest, the number of 
workers thus made available to industry and services will be significant (see 
table IID- 

How far the reduction in the agricultural workforce may proceed in a 
particular country is a matter of conjecture, since the potential of modem 
farming techniques seems to be far from exhausted, even in the agriculturally 
most advanced nations. In the United Kingdom, the percentage of the active 
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Table II. Agricultural labour force In six industrialised countries of Northern 
Europe 



Couzuiy 


Year 


labosxfdTcc 


Pcrccsiaj^ of 
IsbOQT force 


Bdpum 


1967 


209000 


5.5 


Grnnany, Federal Rq>. 


1967 


2675000 


10.0 


Nciherhnds 


i960 


445700 


10.7 


Sweden 


1965 


407600 


1 1.8 


Swiizeihnd 


1960 


2S0200 


11.2 


Uailcd Kingdom 


1965 


779 SOO 


3.1 



Saarccz ILO: Yearbook cf Ldbosr Sscilsilcs^ I96t~ 



Table III. Agricultural labour force in 15 European countries 


Countiy 


Year 


Asncullurs] 
labour force 


Pcrccfllasc cf loial 
labour force 


Austria 


1961 


769000 


22.8 


Bulgaria 


1965 


IS91400 


44.3 


Czechoslovakia 


1961 


1616000 


24.9 


Finland 


I960 


720800 


353 


France 


1962 


3 906600 


19.8 


Greece 


1961 


1960400 


53.9 


Hungaiy 


1963 


1566400 


32.7 


Ireland 


1966 


343 500 


30.8 


Italy 


1967 


4608000 


23.3 


Poland 


I960 


6636600 


47.7 


Portugal 


I960 


1447900 


423 


Spain 


1967 


4047300 


328 


Turkey 


1965 


9764700 


71.8 


Yugoslavia 


1961 


4748100 


56.9 


USSR 


1959 


38425000 


35.2 



Source: ILO: Yearbook of Labour Sfctisfics, 1963, 



population engaged in agriculture decreased from 5.1 to 3.1 per cent between 
1951 and 1966, releasing 363,000 persons for \vork in other industries. 

The lower limit to which the agricultural workforce may fall in a parti- 
cular country will be governed by a variety of factors — types of produce, topo- 
graphy, size of holdings, climate, etc. It may, therefore, be unrealistic to 
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envisage fanning pcpublions decreasing in aJl connlrics to a Izvel as low as 
the six countnes first mentioned- In most ojunlrics of Europe, however, 
there is considerable polcnlia! for improvement in aOTCultural cfiider.cy leading 
to a dcCTcase in the numbers required for farming. 

Decrease of non-farm se'f-employment 

In addition to tlic movement of persons from agriculture, there has since 
1950 bcim a considcrabie movement of persons from small shops and other 
family-operated enterprises to paid employment, a movement which promises 
to continue (see table IV). 



Table IV. Sell-employed and unpaid family workers as a percentage of non-farm 
labour force, 1^0-1964 



Cooaoy 


1950 


I9S2 


1954 


Bd^jum 


20.9 


17.4 


\63 


Denmark 


J9.2 


14.4 


13.6 


France 


21.4 


15.7 


14.4 


Gcnnany, Federal Rep. 


15.1 


12.2 


11.7 


Italy 


31.3 


24.6 


24.5 


Netherlands 


19.1 


13.1 


12.3 


Norway 


21.3 


15.8 


15.6 


United Kingdom 


7.7 


6.8 


6.7 



Source: Denisos, cp. dL« p. 203. 



In the same way as the movement of persons from agriculture to industry 
and services tends to increase national income because it transfers them from 
work in which the value of their output is low to activity in which product 
value is higher, movement of persons from non-agricultural independent work 
tends to have the same effecL 

It has been estimated that the contribution to national income growth of 
the transfer of workers from agriculture and non-farm self-employment in 
eight countries betw'een 1950 and 1962 ranged from 3 to 17 and from 2 to 
7 per cent respectively (see table V). 

Hours of work and productivity 

Labour supply is, of course, a function not only of the number of persons 
engaging in economic activity but also of the number of hours which they work. 
Prediction of the future trend of hours worked, particularly over a period as 
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Table V. 



Contribution of the movement of labour from agriculture and non-ferm 
self-employment to paid employment to grov/th of national income. 



1950-62 



Coanliy 


Asnasl 
me 
cf n£iioss3 




Ferecsissc cesuibsicd hy 
rc2uaio£] Bs: 




bbour 


Noa-lana sclf- 
cs3pld3ij}C3: 


Bcipum 


3.20 




7 


5 


Denmark 


3.51 




12 


5 


France 


4.52 




14 


5 


Germany, Federal Rep. 


7.26 




10 


2 


Italy 


5.56 




17 


4 


Netherlands 


4.73 




5 


6 


Norway 


3.45 




16 


7 


United Kingdom 






3 


2 



Source: DcasoN> op- dl-, pp- 302-317. 



long as 10 to 15 years, is difficult. About all that can be said is that there is 
likely to be some reduction in annual hours worked in most or all countries, 
either through shortening the work week or increasing holidays, or a combina- 
tion of the two. 

Shortening of hours of work does not necessarily produce, however, a 
corresponding fall in output, since a complex of factors are in operation at the 
same time, which may increase the amount of product turned out in an hour. 
A reduction of the work week in an enterprise from 44 to 40 hours, for example, 
may be accompanied by a 2 per cent increase in hourly output, so that total 
product for the week drops by 7 per cent, rather than 9 per cent In addition 
to technological changes, work organisation and other factors responsible for 
the gain in hourly output, shorter hours result in less fatigue, enabling indivi- 
duals to work more intensively and with fewer mistakes. They thus improve 
quality of output and reduce wastage. Absenteeism is also reduced. Many 
jobs also require an individuafs presence while the establishment is open but 
actually do not occupy his time fully during the period. Shops may be open, 
for example, for nine hours a day but make nearly all their sales within a 
six-hour period. Or they may be open six days a week but have very few 
customers on, say, Mondays. In such cases, it is doubtful whether reduc- 
tion of hours would reduce total sales significantly, if at all, since it is most 
likely that customers would adjust to the new schedule and make their 
purchases within the shorter period. 
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Although a number of studies of the effect of reduction of hours of work 
on productivity have been undertaken, these arc concerned mainly with manu- 
facturing and do not agree in their findings.* Evidence is fairly conclusive 
that e,xtending the work week beyond 48 hours does not usually raise total 
output, but there is little consensus as to how much productivity per hour 
rises with reduction of hours below that level, or as to what the lower limit 
is at which productivity ceases to offset further reduction of hours. 

The scarcity of manpower which apparently faces European economies 
in future years su^csts that there is only one means of c.xpanding national 
product at the pace necessary to meet demands for improvement in levels of 
living. The largest part of the growth in the national products of the different 
countries since the Second World War has been the result of improving economic 
efiacienQT, and improvement in output per man-hour seems to provide the key 
to the future as well. If achieved adequately, rising productivity will also 
avoid enmeshment in the problems associated with the search for new sources 
of manpower, or with halting the reduction of hours of work. Improving 
economic efficiency should be the primary means of expanding output, for it 
means in effect providing mankind with more of the goods and services essential 
to its welfare at less cost in time and efforL- 

Unemployment 

A striking characteristic of the economic expansion in post-war Europe 
has been the low level of unemployment compared to the situation existing in 
the 1930s. Growth of output of goods and services has required additional 
workers and, in circumstances where increases of labour forces have been 
small, this has meant opportunity for the unemployed. 

The high levels of unemployment present in some countries after the 
Second World War did not, of course, disappear immediately. Unemploy- 
ment rates dropped gradually in the 1950s but in a few countries w'ere still 
rather high at the end of the decade. Around 1960, however, joblessness 
declined to unprecedentedly low levels throughout most of Europe and re- 
mained low through 1966. 

^ See ILO: Hours of Work, International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 
1958, Report VIII, for a review of some of the studies. 

- In his study of growth rates in a number of countries, Denison concluded that, in 
seven countries, the hours worked by non-agricultural wage and salary earners had declined 
by an average of 6.6 per cent between 1950 and 1962. Assuming that the output per hour’s 
work increased by 2.8 per cent on the average, he concluded that the over all-output per worker 
dropped fay 3.9 per cent. 

In a calculation of the relative contributions of labour, capital and productivity to the 
annual increase in the national income of seven countries between 1950 and 1962, he con- 
cluded that 18 per cent of this increase could be attributed to increased labour input, 18 per 
cent to increased capital input, and 64 percent to increased output per unit of input (Denison, 
op. cit., pp. 66 and 300-301). 
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Unemployment patterns 

Several patterns of unemployment experience are discernible in the 
post-war period. In the Federal Republic of Germany unemployment, 
which amounted to over 10 per cent of the labour force in 1950, moved 
downward steadily during the decade and by 1960 had virtually disap- 
peared. 

Unemployment in Austria and Italy moved upward from 1950 to 1953 
and then dropped sharply in Austria, reaching a level of 2 to 3 per cent in the 
early 1960s. In Italy the drop in unemployment was interrupted in 1956, but 
continued thereafter, reaching 3 per cent in the 1960s. 

In another group of countries, which includes Finland, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, unemployment 
has been very low — under 3 per cent and, for the most part, under 2 per cent — 
throughout the post-war period. Jobless rates have fluctuated in these coun- 
tries with changes in general economic activity, but the swings have usually 
been small. 

Unemployment trends in other countries do not match any of these 
patterns. In Bel^um unemployment stayed around II to 12 per cent from 
1950 to 1954 and then fluctuated widely from year to year until the early 1960s. 
From 1962 to 1966, however, Belgium enjoyed a jobless rate of under 3 per 
cent. Denmark entered the 1950s with a high rate of unemployment (nearly 
9 per cent) which moved upward during the latter part of the decade; since 
1960, however, the rate has steadily dropped and was under 3 per cent from 
1964 to 1966. The rate of unemployment in Ireland has remained relatively 
high; it ranged between 7.5 and 9.5 per cent in the 1950s and has stayed at 
about 6 per cent in the 1960s. 

The centrally planned economies moved rapidly after the war to elimi- 
nate unemployment completely in accordance with the socialist objective 
of guaranteeing work to all job seekers. Differences in institutional arran- 
gements and statistical reporting with respect to persons changing jobs 
make it impossible to compare accurately temporary lack of work 
between jobs in the market economies (“ frictional ” unemployment, usually 
included in total unemployment figures) and in the centrally planned 
economies (included in the Soviet Union in the concept of “ labour turn- 
over ”). 

Yugoslavia in the early post-war years undertook to guarantee work to 
all persons; this policy was changed under the system of self-management of 
enterprises adopted in 1950, when the latter were no longer required to provide 
employment for surplus workers. From 1953 unemployment increased from 
82,000 to 268,000 in 1967. Half of these unemployed, however, were rural 
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landholders sinking a change of occupation, and most of the remainder 
represent frictionally unemployed.^ 

Recent unemployment 

tn 1965 the European market economics entered a peiiod of recession. 
Like previous pDSt-^^“l^ €!4>v.*n-tums in economic activity*, it did not aficct all 
ccouvD^es to Vi'.i Si_mc degree and was scarcely a recession in the old-fashioned 
meaning of the term. In five countries there was a short period of actual 
decline in industrial production, but in the others the " recession *’ was in the 
fonn of a slowing down of the rate of economic groivth, rather than an actual 
drop in output^ 

The impact of the slowdown in gro^vth did not make itself felt in unemploy- 
ment until late 1966 and early 1967, when jobless rates rose in virtually all 
countries. Except in France and Great Britain, unemployment in 1967 was 
at a lower level, however, than in I95S-59 (s«; table VI). 

What explains this appearance of a rise in unemployment in a period of 
economic growth and labour scardty? The answer seems to be that economic 
growth must be a continuing proce^ if large-scale unemployment is to be 
avoided. Economic growth is based on three elements: (I) labour inputs, 
(2) capital inputs, and (3) productivity increase. So long as demand for goods 
and services rises at a sufiicient pace, labour and capital will be fully employed. 
If growth of demand slackens, however, the need for labour declines, for 
prodretivity gains arc not reversible. Techniques already adopted to obtain 
higher output per w^orkcr will not be replaced in favour of less clhcient methods. 
Any reduction in output must be made through decreased use of labour and 
capital equipment 

Thus, even in an expanding economy, there can be a rise in unemploy- 
ment if demand for goods and services fails to grow at a rate sufheient to 
absorb new additions to the labour force. Labour scarcity can limit the rate 
of growth. At the same time, a high rate of growth assures full employment. 
Unemployment enters the picture when the rate of growth, for some reason, 
falls so low as to cause a surplus of labour.^ It is thus clear that the primary 
task of economic policy is to ensure maintenance of an adequate and steady 
rate of economic growth.® 

* See Strcicn Obradovic: “ Employment Trends and Problems in Yugoslavia in 
Jnicrnational Labour Rcriew (Geneva, ILO), Vol. 95, No, 6, June 1967, pp. 553-569, 

■ Earlier recessions occurred in 1952-54 and 1958-59. 

^ Economic Commission for Europe: Eamomic Survey of Europe in 1967, Qi. I. 

■* For a brief discussion of reasons for the decline in economic growth since 1964, sec 
ILO: Second European R<^onal Conference, Report of the Director General, Qi. I, Sec 
also Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Survey of Europe in 1967^ Qi. I. 

* As the preliminary figures for the second quarter of 1968 show (table VI). unemploy- 
ment decreased, indicating a recovery from the recent recession. 
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In the n:caiilin:c, it is incvilabic that there should be concern at the re- 
cmeigcncc of unemployment rates con^dcrably hi^cr than those of the 
period I9^)-66. This concern is more marked in France and the United 
Kingdom than clseivhere, but is alive also among thdr neighbours and econo- 
mic partners. 

[ndustrial structure of employment 

The distribution of employment by industiy is undergoing change in 
every country. Struclurai change is an integral pari of the process of economic 
^o;vth; indcKl, absence of sudi alteration in the oiganisation of economic 
activity is evidence that development is not taking place. Because economic 
growth has been rapid in post-war Europe, structural change in the allocation 
of manpo^ver among industries has been si^iheanL Table Vll provides a 



Table VI. Genera! level or unemployment in some European countries, 1^0-1968* 







Aaaaal zvexages 








Coanuy 


G>£c2 1950-54 


1955-59 1960-64 J96S 


1966 


2967 





Austria (per cent) 


V(B) 


73 


5.1 


39 


37 


35 


37 


Bd^um (per cent) 


II/V(Bf 


11.0 


63 


3.6 


34 


37 


3.7 


Denmark Oper cent) 


IV 


9.6 


9.3 


3.7 


34 


36 


33 


Finland (per cent) 


I 


— 


— 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


38 


Fiance 


V(B) 


153 617 


1164S3 


107560 


141300 


147100 


392900 


Germany F.R. (per cent) 


V(B) 


8.4 


3.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


31 


Greece 


V(B) 


— 


— 


74300 


64300 


64800 


83500 


Iidand (per cent) 


II 


S3 


8.1 


6.0 


5.6 


6.1 


6.7 


Italy (per cent) 


v(B);i* 


93 


8.0 


33 


3.6 


3.9 


33 


Netherlands (per cent) 


V(B) 


23 


1.5 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


23 


Norway (per c^t) 


V(B) 


13 


1.7 


1.5 


13 


1.1 


0.8 


Spain 


V(B) 


129349 


93999 


113 320 


147100 


123 200 


146300 


Sweden (per cent) 


V(B) 


33 


31 


13 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


Switzerland 


V(B) 


5607 


2720 


720 


300 


300 


260 


United Kingdom (percent) 


V(B) 


1.5 


1.6 


i.9 


13 


13 


33 


Yugoslavia (per cent) 


V(B) 


' 


4.3 


5.9 


6.1 


6.7 


7.0 



Source: ILO: Krcr Book Lehour Siaiimcs^ J963: BuUciin cf Labour Sidinlcs {1958 issues). 

^ For ysiious rezsons she dc&^cns of ** vnemp^oyed used in nsiionzl stetistical series often dHTcr from ibe re- 
commended intexnaiionsl stznderd dennhion, zhe scries in tins tzh jC should not be used cokccos^pcrisons bd-streen 
countries rdaiivc to levels of cnemplojTDcnL Sec ILO: Ycur Book Labour Siaiiaics^ Ch. IIL -Codes: I — 
l 2 bour force szmpic suiy^; II — compulsory UDcmploymcat insurance siaiislics; 111 — unemployment relief slatxslics; 
IV— 5t2lisl« of trade union benefil fzands; V — nncmpipymcnl o*5cc sialsslies- (A) applicants fox weri., CB) unemployed 
persons rcpstcxicd. 3 Scries changed from Code 11 to Code V(B) in 1957. * Series changed from Co<^ V(B) to Code I 
in 1958. 
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bicakdo'.vn by roajor casnomic brar.di cf the dislribulipn cf cmp!o>Ti:cKl at 

v:arioiis dales in individual counliics. 

All the counlrics for vvhidi compaialivc data arc available fo!3c»v, it will 
be observed, roughly the same pallem: a major dedine in the propcilion of 
workers engagwi in a^cullurc and an increase in the proportion employed 
in the various branches of industry and scrvices. 

These trends, it can be anlicipaled wilh confidence, will continue in the 
future. The interesting, but difiicull to answer, questions arc “ at what pace 
and how far?" 

The rale of change in industrial strurturc is doscly rdali^ to the rate of 
economic growth. The latter, in turn, is in considerable part a function of 
the present stage of economic dcvelopmcnL It is to be expected, therefore, 
that the highest rates of growth and consequently the greatest pace of change in 
employment structure will occur in the less developed economics. likewise. 



svesspes 



1 



1966 

U 111 



1967 

IV I II III 



i9es 

IV 1 II 



4.2 


1.8 


Z9 


23 


4.9 


1.0 


23 


1.4 


164744 


134098 


0.6* * 


0.4* 


77 338 


62464 


7.0 


62 


5.2* 


3.4* 


13 


0.7 


22 


0.7 


149500 


113 £00 


Z4 


12 


670 


128 


1.5 


13 


7.9 


6.7 



1.4 


27 


Z4 


27 


0.7 


3.7 


1.0 


1.4 


127602 


164 2S0 


OJ* 


1.6* 


65626 


65626 


52 


6.0 


3.6* 


33* 


0.9 


1.6 


0.4 


1.0 


106400 


102300 


0.7 


13 


1 19 


267 


1.4 


1.9 


5.7 


6.5 



42 


1.9 


3.7 


3.6 


3.5 


13 


2.9 


22 


192430 


178635 


Z6* 


I.S* 


91057 


83511 


7.7 


63 


4 . 4 * 


32* 


26 


1.9 


1.6 


0.7 


140300 


133000 


Z4 


1.6 


407 


156 


Z4 


22 


7.9 


6.9 



13 3.1 

3.4 42 . 

1,6 6.6 

2.4 3.9 
ITS 659 234409 

1.6* 2.4* 

76440 83017 

6.0 6.6 

2.9* 3.4* 

1.9 2.5 

0.5 13 

J38700 173400 
I.l 1.8 

122 338 

23 23 

62 12 



5.1 


21 


4.9 


4.4 


7.0 


33 


5.4 


3.9 


269835 


246780* 


22* 


I.l* 


97842 


75767 


7.7 


6.8 


4.1* 


32* 


29 


1.8 


21 


1.1 


211 900 


— 


29 


1.7 


679 


168 


27 


24 


8.7 


3.0 

(prov.) 



s Dzia rdcr to iHrd raonih ef the qaancr. * Data refer to Bra aoaih of the qaaiier. 

• April and Jarre only (Fraiicc II — 1968) 
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Tab!e VH. Industnal dislribiiEon cf the labour force In seUecled European a;un- 
tries around 1^0 and 1950 (per cent) 



Cosscjy 









— 



2 



■o 



55 



9 S 
M 5S 







< 












• 




Bul5=ria 


1956 


64.1 




15.9* 


23 




3.4 


33 


93 




!»?55= 


44.4 




273 


62. 


— 


4.7 


43 


137 


Kniand 


1950 


46.0 


03 


20.7 


62 


03 


S.1 


5.4 


11.4 




I960 


35.5 


03 


21.6 


S.7 


0.9 


11.6 


63 


143 


France 


1954 


26.7 


2.1 


253 


7.0 


0.7 


13.5 


53 


16.6 




1962 


I9.S 


1.6 


26.9 


S3 


0.9 


133 


5.4 


20.1 


Gcnrany (Fc± Rq?,) 


1950 5 


22.1 


33 


30.8 


S.4 


0.7 


9.9 


53 


17.4 




196!=* 


13.4 


2.8 


36.4 


8.6 


0.8 


13.4 


5.6 


1S.9 


KuR^eiy 


1949 


52.S 


13 


19.1^ 


35 


— 


4.7 


4.0 


S.S 




1960 


3S.4 


33 


25.6* 


63 


— 


6.7 


6.1 


10.4 


!laly 


195! 


40.0 




22.8 


7.1 


03 


20.55 


3.8 


— 




1961 


2F.2 


0.7 


26.5 


11.6 


0.6 


24.75 


4.3 


— 


Ndhcrhnds 


1947 


193 


1.3 


24.0 


*• t 


I.O 


I4.I 


63 


20.4 




1960 


10.7 


1.5 


29.9 


.7 


l.I 


16.2 


6.9 


23.5 


Poland 


1950 


57.1 « 




18.8" 


43 


— 


5.2 


3.8 


103 




I960 


47.7« 


23.3" 


5.7 


— 


5.8 


4.8 


137 


Spain 


1950 


4S.9 


1.6 


17.6 


5.3 


0.5 


6.5 


3.9 


14.1 




1960 


41.3 


1.7 


21.9 


7.1 


0.7 


73 


4.6 


13.9 


S'A-eden 


1950 


203 


0.5 


31.6 


7.9 


0.9 


13.0 


8.1 


17.0 




1960 


13.8 


0.7 


34.2 


9.1 


1.1 


J3.5 


7.5 


19.8 


Turiccy 


1955 


77.3 


0.5 


6.0 


1.6 


O.I 


38 


1.6 


4.1 




1965 


7I.S 


0.6 


6.9 


36 


0.2 


3.0 


31 


5.9 


United Kingdom 


1951 


53 


3.7 


373 


63 


1.6 


14.0 


7.6 


23.6 




1961 


3.8 


39 


34.8 


6.7 


1.6 


15.6 


6.9 


24.4 


Yugoslavia 


3953 


66.8 


1.4 


iO.7 


3.1 


— 


3.1 


31 


7.0 




1961 


56.9 


1.7 


16.5 


3.8 


— 


3.2 


3.0 


8.7 



Sosrcc: JLO; Krcr r/ Ld*tKir SjaJssiirj^ vari«3S dales, 

No:c: Aclmtscs nM sdcquaidy desoibed arccsdfsded. cxc^t in the 19^ lis^re for ““ services ** in Felasd. 
whicb ssdttdcs 

* Indite dccirkfiy. - Daia based on a 3 per cent sansplc tabulation cf ibc I9f?5 pc^lalloti census. 
35 Data indude Saar and West Ber5n. * I ndudo: deesrkity. cas. -siaicr, etc. ^ Includes services. * Eadudes sea 
Esbics. • Includes cleciridiy and $as. and sea fisSusig:, 
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the greatest departure from present cmployirent slrurture win be encountered 
in I9£0 in today’s least developed economies. Hov.ei'im, if past trends are a 
reliable guide to the future, si^ilicant shifts in the industrial structure of 
employment uill also occur in the more highly industrialised «»nomics. 

Predictions of future patterns of employment are infrequent bwause of 
the speculative character of the assumptions necessarily involved, particularly 
about rates of productivity increase by sector. Since considmable interest 
atiad:cs, hou-ever. to estimates of the possible future pattern of employment, 
examples of forecasts of the structure of employment by division of industry 
arc presented in tables VIW to XI for three of the centrally planni^ economies 
and three southern European market economies. 

In all cases it is dear that release of workers from the agricultural sector 
is cxpcctal to provide a significant share cf ihe manpoivcr needed in other 
branches of the economy. This is iuusinitai in table XII, which shoivs for 
three countries the relative contributions of increases in the labour force and of 
the release of manpower from agricuilurc to the labour supply available for the 
expansion of industiy and services. Three dificrent patterns may be noted. 
Czechoslovakia, which relied on the release of workers from agriculture for 
over two-thirds of its additional manpower for industiy and service in the 



Table VIII. Greece: changes in employment by sector of economic acimty, 
1951-ig79 



ScildT 


Cll3&S2£SS3uS) 


Cjcr cenx) 


1961 


1979 


195! 


1979 


Agiiculturc 


1960 


?309 


53.8 


34.2 


Industiy 


700 


1015 


19.2 


26.7 


Mining 


22 


38 


0.6 


1.0 


Manufacturing 


4S9 


760 


13.4 


20.0 


Public utilities 


20 


37 


0.5 


1.0 


Construction 


169 


ISO 


4.6 


4.7 


Services 


859 


1485 


23.6 


39.1 


Comir.crcc 


266 


460 


7.3 


I2.I 


Transport and communications 


154 


330 


4.2 


8.7 


Other services 


439 


695 


I2.I 


IS.3 


Activities not adequately described 


121 


— 


3.3 


— 



Total 3 640 3 £09 100.0 100.0 



Sources: ILO: Yesrhoak *>f Lahmp' Siaiif7irs. I9Y'i OECD: TJjc Mc£icrrasean Rc^aaisl Prt^cci : Greece 
(Paris. !955), t2Kc46, 
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I95Qs, expects to oblain only onc-lhird from this source between I960 and 
I9S9. This reflects the approudiing exhaustion of this source, which consti- 
tuted 38 per amt of the labour force in 1950 but only 26 per cent in I960, with 
a further dedine to 14 per cent antidpaled by I9S0. Hungary, on the other 
hand, foresees a sharp upturn in the supply of labour released from agriculture 
and a diminution of the increment from population growth. Poland looks 
fonvard to sleep inoeascs in its labour force for industry and services, both 
from population gain and roluction in number of farm workers. 

Poland is the only country among the six which expects growth of employ- 
ment in industry to match that in servit^. In other countries, except Spain 
where the difference is small, services are exported to gain in numbers of workers 
at a considerably faster rate than industry (sec table XIII). The greater rate 
of growth of employment in the service sector results from the limited capacity 
of industry to absorb manpower, the large increase in demand for services in 
the more mature economy, and the slower rate of increase in man-hour output 
in services. 



Table IX Italy: changes in employment by sector of economic activity, 1961-1975 







Nonb 






Somli 




Whole covoiry 




Sedor hrsuch 


l9Ct 

ClbOZ2^ 


1975 

(iboas- 


Averse 

STDttlh 


1951 

snds) 


1975 

(Ihoas- 

2n^) 


Avazgc 

znzjtnl 

Srowils 

Ci) 


1961 

(Uioss- 


1975 

(thoos- 

antSs) 


Avmst 

annnal 

sn»ib 

(ti) 


Agriculture 


3050 


2100 


—2.8 


2750 


1900 


—2.7 


5800 


4000 


—2.7 


lodustiy 


5750 


6700 


1.1 


1550 


2500 


3.2 


7300 


9200 


1.7 


Mining and quanying 


90 


100 


0.8 


60 


80 


2.1 


150 


180 


1.3 


Manufactures 


4150 


4830 


1.1 


960 


1590 


3.4 


5110 


6420 


1.6 


Building 

Hcctridiy. gas and 


1430 


1680 


1.2 


500 


780 


3.2 


1930 


2460 


1.7 


water 


80 


90 


0.8 


30 


50 


3.7 


110 


140 


1.7 


Services 


4450 


5800 


1.9 


1850 


2700 


2.9 


6300 


8 500 


2.2 


Transport and 




















communications 


900 


1040 


1.0 


250 


460 


4.5 


1 150 


1500 


1.9 


Commerce 


1760 


2150 


1.4 


600 


850 


2.5 


2360 


3000 


1.7 


Credit and insurance 


130 


210 


3.5 


60 


90 


2.9 


190 


300 


33 


Miscellaneous 


540 


870 


3.5 


360 


530 


2.8 


900 


1400 


33 . 


Public administration 


1 120 


1530 


2.3 


580 


770 


2.0 


1700 


2300 


22 


Total 


13 250 


14600 


0.7 


6150 


7100 


1.0 


19400 


21700 


0.8 



Sourfc: OECD: The SledUerrcasesn ResfoKoI Projeti: tialy (Pari:. 1965), lablc ~ 
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Table X- Spain: changes in employment by sector of economic acfivity, 1K50-1975 



branch 






(jtcrccaaij 


196 ^) 


1975 


19&0 


1975 


Agriculiurc 


4S033 


3713.4 


413 


27.4 


-1.7 


Indu^’ 


3652.4 


5077.8 


31.4 


37.4 


23 


Mining 


2033 


2203 


1.7 


1.6 


03 


ManuTnauiing 


2545.9 


34S9.4 


21.9 


25.7 


31 


Consirucaion 


822.1 


1244.9 


7.1 


93 


38 


Elocdridiy, gas and 












waicr 


S0.8 


123.0 


0.7 


0.9 


38 


Services 


31783 


47733 


273 


353 


37 


Trade 


820.1 


12943 


7.0 


93 


3.1 


Banking 


I25.I 


208.0 


1.1 


13 


3.4 


Transport and 












communicaiions 


5363 


809.0 


4.6 


6.0 


38 


Olher services 


I 696.7 


2461.6 


14.6 


18.1 


23 


Total 


II 6343 


13 5643 


100.0 


100.0 


1.0 



Noie; Total laboor force for 1975 <SScn from llO proja^oa of 15,^67.003 in Statistical AppeaUx 
bsczosc of dHTcrcst asarapisons r^.rding labocr force jonidpaiion rzici. 

Sooxce: OECD: The Me^erraseoa Reporial Prehear Spsao CPaiis, 1965). taWe 40. 



Occupational structure of employment 

At the same time as economic development alters the distribution of 
employment among industries, it also modifies the occupational pattern. 
This modification takes two forms, qualitative and quantitative. On the 
qualitative side, there is transformation in the content of jobs — ^an increase or 
a decrease in the amount of training and skill required, or simply a change in 
the nature of the work. In some instances entirely neiv types of jobs appear, 
involving skills heretofore unknown. It is, however, the quantitative aspect 
of occupational change— the alteration in numbers of workers needed in various 
occupations — ^which is far more important. The number of new types of 
occupations is limited, and surprisingly few older types of jobs completely 
disappear. 

Sources of change 

Occupational change stems from two sources. In part, it is the conse- 
quence of modification of the industrial structure. As agriculture and coal 
mining, for example, decline in importance as sources of employment, there 
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Table XL Evolufion and proieclion oi the economjcaJjy acfive populabon by 
broad sectors in three centrally planned economies 



V^!ijmcClbc«jsan2j3 Divirihsjlica ipcrccaxj 





Toisl 

isbum’ fc^cc 


A^i- 


IT/ 


Scr- 

\3CCS 


Api- 

CSCliSTC 


try 


Scr- 

%iccs 


Czechoslovakia 

1950 


5779 


2206 


2143 


1430 


38 


37 


25 


1960 


6059 


1570 


2787 


1702 


26 


46 


28 


19S0 


7040 


1018 


3204 


2818 


14 


46 


40 


Hungaiy 


1949 


3911 


2138 


820 


9.53 


55 


21 


24 


1960 


4701 


1965 


1664 


1 172 


40 


35 


25 


19S0 


5339 


900 


2215 


2224 


17 


41 


42 


Poland 


1950 


12314 


7090 


2 847 


2377 


58 


23 


19 


1960 


13690 


6541 


3 836 


3313 


48 


28 


24 


1985 


18900 


4 720 


7 530 


6650 


25 


40 


35 



Sot^ccz ILO: Y^srh&ok Lx^asif SidxiSxcs^ tP67i idcnsdxaaiaJ ix^dxr Rctint^ «9S7, Nos. pp- 35, HI and 
112; Jisos Tiuax: ** PJannin^ ibc Labour Force in Hunpaiy **. in Etmcrtt Ean/prea Ecanamid, 1964, 
VoL IV, Nos- 2-3. p. 109; FSanain^ Commission of Poland: lYsXtpxjx Zdjrs roxxcaju spo!rczrrs<fspo- 
darezrzo Pai^i icxcch i9^i9SS» 



are fewer jobs for farmers and miners. At the same time, e.xpansion of the 
aerospace and automobile industries creates demand for aircraft mechanics 
and sen?ice-station attendants. In part, occupational change also results 
from technological advances within industries. In W’arehousing, for example, 
the fork-lift truck and conveyer belts have both reduced the number of stock- 
workers employed and altered the nature of their work. In blast furnaces 
automatic charging equipment has displaced workers from a variety of jobs: 
charger, dumper, hoist operator, etc. Simultaneously, new jobs have been 
introduced: signaller, gas controller, charge despatcher, etc. 

Projections of occupational structure 

To prepare for the future, and in particular to plan the training of people 
for tomorrow’s occupations, it is desirable to have some idea of the occupational 
structure which will best correspond to the future needs of the economy. 
This is particularly important in the case of occupations for which lengthy 
training is needed. Projections of occupational structure are carried out by 
different methods and with varying degrees of predictive value.^ 

’ See R. G. Hollister: “ The Economics of Manpower Forecasting “, in International 
Labour Review (Geneva, ILO), Voi. LXXIX, No. 4. Apr. 1964. 




Table XII. Long-term balance of increase in manpower supply and growth of employment by broad sectors 



A- UiCTstocul in acanpoacr Suscsta'c 

iihsmajiCs} 



D. Incrcssc in 

Cibosssn^v) 



Coranlry 
and period 



Increase Increase 

due to dne to 

Tola! dcmozMZpidc sirvcitir^ 
<2C«ors c*Mtn^cs sn 

CALs)* apiruliorc 

C£iL4)’* 









Tcia] fndi 2 Siiy Sendees 

LIE) r^E!) LIE.) 



Czcdios!o\ukia 



1950-60 


916 


2S0 


636 


0.31 


0.69 


916 


644 


272 


1960-S0 


1533 


981 


555 


0.64 


0J6 


1533 


417 


1 116 


Hungary 


1949-60 


1063 


790 


273 


0.74 


0.26 


1063 


844 


219 


1960-S0 


1603 


638 


965 


0.40 


0.60 


1 603 


551 


1052 


Poland 


1950-60 


1925 


1376 


549 


0.71 


0.29 


1925 


989 


936 


1960-85 


7031 


5210 


1821 


0.74 


0.26 


7 031 


3 694 


3 337 



Source: table XI. 

• Including in activity rates. •• Le. due tc decrease in absolute level of onplovinert in agriculture. 



Strnctcfe 



£:H ziE 



0.70 OJO 

0.27 0.73 



0.79 0.21 

0.34 0.66 



0.51 0.49 

0.53 0.47 
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T^b!B XIII. Average eeneal projecled rates oi grovrfh of employment in indostiy 
end services 



Ccaaliy 


Period 


iadusay 


Scniccs 


CzcdMislovakia 




0.9 


23 


Greece 


1961-79 


2.1 


3.1 


Hungaiy 


1960^0 


1.4 


33 


Italy 


IS6I-75 


I.I 


1.9 


Poland 


1960^5 


3.5 


3.5 


Spain 


1960-75 


2.3 


2.7 


Sources; tables VlII-XI. 



Countries where attempts have been made to forecast the future 
Uona! pattern include the centrally planned economies, France , the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and the United Kingdom^ and certain of the Meoitoran^ 
countries as part of the OECD Mediterranean Regional ProjKts’. Such 
attempts have, however. mo.sUy given little more than general indications of 
trends in the growth or decline of certain broad groupings such M profe^ 
sional ”, “ clerical ”, “ skilled manual workers ”, “ unskilled manual workers , 

“ service workers 

There are serious inherent difficulties in forecasting changes in occupational 
structure in greater detail. To begin with, an over-all estimate for the ^onorny 
as a whole is not practicable; such an estimate has to be built up from the 
aesre-ation of estimates for individual industries, taking into account pro- 
iertions of the future industrial structure. Within each industr>% assumptions 
have to be m.ade regarding trends in labour productivity (based in some c^ 
on international comparisons and in others on the hypothesis 
productive establishments in the industry will gradually progress to the le 
of the most productive establishments in that industry). 

Further research and experimentation on improved methods is going on, 
but, so far, forecasts of occupational structure have been of only limited use 

Vlmont, P, d’HuGUES, M. La Prevision dc I’Emploi dans Ic cadre 

du 5 * Plan cn France”, in Plopwtown (Paris), i966. mMSO 

2 See Ministry of Labour: Manpower Studies No. I, The Pattern of the Future (HMSO, 
First Stage of the Mediterranean Regional Project (Pans, 1967). 
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for the principal purpose to which they could be applied, namely the forward 
planning of vocational training. 

Technological change and employment 

“ Technological change ’ is a term often used in an extremely broad sense 
to include any modilication of methods of producing goods and serv ices which 
results in a variation in the quantity or quality of product per unit of input of 
labour and capital. So used, it may embrace new tools or machineiy, new 
techniques of utilising existing equipment, new materials, an alteration in 
product design. Its effect in the area of manpower is usually to reduce the 
amount of labour necessary to produce a given level of output. By thus 
making economies in the use of productive resources, technological change 
increases output per head and enables higher levels of consumption per person. 

Despite its socially desirable results, technological change raises problems 
for workers and unions, who fear that employees displaced by technological 
advances may bear the brunt of the process through depreciation of their skills 
or loss of their jobs. 

So far, in the process of economic development technological advance 
has not caused mass unemployment. Total employment has steadily in- 
creased and, particularly in Europe in recent years, has been at or near “ full 
employment” levels. The heavy unemployment of the 1930s was caused by 
lack of economic growth, due to faulty fiscal and monetary policies, high trade 
barriers, etc. During the pre-war period technological progress in Europe 
was modest compared to the post-war Cia. At the industiy level also, studies 
reveal little relationship between changes in productivity and employ- 
ment. Industries with high rates of productivity increase often show high 
rates of employment increase. Employment trends by industry are much 
more closely associated with changes in the level of demand for the product of 
the industry than with changes in output per man-hour.^ 

As for the situation of the individual worker displaced by technological 
change, experience has demonstrated that it is possible — through proper plan- 
ning at the enterprise, industiy and national levels, through retraining pro- 
grammes, financial assistance, and measures discussed elsewhere in this report 
— to provide proper protection so that the burden of change is sbved and 
the cost to individuals minimised. 

Automation 

In recent years, however, concern over the effect of technological change 
on job opportunities has been increased by the spread of automation. Fears 

* See Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions (S. D. Anderman, cd.): Trade Unions 
and Technological Change (London, Allen & Unwin, 1967), Ch. 6. 
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have been expressed that the productive potential of automation is so enor- 
mous that it win result in factories and oiilccs in which all operations are 
carried out by machines requiring a minimum of human inlcr\cntion. 

To the significance of automation, it is neccssaiy to consider what 
is meant by the term. Mechanisation of work b no recent development but 
dates back to the “ industrial revolution ” in England in the eighteenth century 
and earlier. Until recently, what machines replaced or supplemented, how- 
ever, w’as physical cfiTort by humans. The recent development in machinery, 
to which the name “ automation ” has been applied, consists of the replace- 
ment of human mental effort in the production process. Machines have been 
developed which embody automatic selection and correction devices so that 
assigned functions are rarried out without the need for human control or 
intervention. In practice, automated apparatus can be dirided roughly into 
tw’o systems: “ programme control ^ in which the apparatus carries out a set 
of instructions and directs a sequence of actions, and “ feed-back control 
where the machine regulates and corrects its own operations. 

At the same time that information-using machinery was being developed 
in the post-war period, co.»ventional mechanisation was m.aking huge strides, 
particularly in the United States automobile industry, where transfer machines 
were developed to replace human activity in loading and unloading material 
from a machine and transferring it to the next stage in the production sequence. 
This type of process, too, has been referred to as “ automation ” and is probably 
largely responsible for the erroneous use of the term to embrace any type of 
advanced technological change. 

It is essential to distinguish clearly between mechanisation and automation 
in order to deflate the fears which confusion of the two developments may 
arouse. There is no reason at present to expect that the process of mechani- 
sation will proceed at a significantly faster pace in the future than it has in the 
past- Detroit transfer machines notwithstanding, there is little evidence as 
yet of a revolutionary speed-up of mechanisation and consequent displace- 
ment of manual workers. 

While automation has had significant application in a few manufacturing 
industries and in transportation and communications, its ultimate effect on em- 
ployment has probably been slight. In manufacturing its principal application 
has been in industries such as chemicals manufacturing and petroleum refining, in 
which operations already were largely flow-processes and labour ratios were low. 

The area in which automation, in the form of the computer, seems likely to 
have its most profound effect is office work, particularly in banking, insurance 
and similar operations involving routine transactions and record keeping.^ 

* See ILO: Labour and Automation, Bulletin No. 5, Aulomalion and Non-Manual 
Workers (Geneva, 1967). 
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Over-all effect of technological change on employment 

Infoimation on ihc o^ cr-all impact of recent tcchnolosca! innovations on 
employment is unavailable. It is not possible to say, for example, how many 
new jobs have been «catcd by advanced mechanisation and automation or 
how many old jobs have been eliminated. It is probable, as suggested above, 
that the net impact has been small. Nonetheless, it wculd be desirable to 
know. It is likely, for the most part that introduction of advanced mechani- 
sation or automation in an enterprise only infrequently reduces the cunent 
level of employment its effect, rather, is on the future or potential level, 
making it possible to handle a larger volume of work without increasing the 
labour force to the same extent as would have been nej^ssary otherwise. A 
survey covering two-thirds of the computer inslaiiafions in Great Britain in 
1964 found that, over the period anah'sed, the average undertaking installing 
automated offee equipment experienced an increase of 8 per cant in ofiice jobs 
compared to the 13 per cent rise which would have occurred had the equipment 
not been installed. It is estimated that introduction of automated olhcc 
equipment may reduce the demand for ofiicc workers in the period 1964-70 by 
not more than 20 per ccnl‘ as compared with the demand that there would have 
been without automation. 

In most cases of the introduction of automated equipment which have 
been e.xamincd, there has been little or no loss of work by employees already 
in the firms concerned. Where reduction of tlia workforce has been necessary, 
it has been accomplished through normal attrition and decreasing new hiring, 
while employees directly affected by automation have been transferred to 
other work.- What is not known, however, is whether employees in other 
firms which did not install automated equipment suffered loss of employ- 
ment because their firms could not compete successfully against the automated 
firms. 

Although advanced mechanisation or automation may be introduced into 
an enterprise in order to reduce staff, this is not always or necessarily the case. 
Hie main purpose may be an expansion of output or improvement of service 
to customers not possible with older methods of production. Gains in prod- 
uct quality may also be an objective, since the new equipment may permit 
significant improvement in processing technique and quality control. Achieve- 
ment of these gO'*.’*' may result in an expansion of sales which increases total 
employment in the iirm. 



* ILO: Aufoniation and Non-Manual iVorkers, p. 44. 

- Ibid., pp. 39-58. Sec also OECD: Manpoveer Aspects of Aufomaiion and Technical 
Change, Supplement to the Final Report (Paris, 1966). 
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Autisination and job skiils 



For a considerable period of tiirsc. cncciteinly cxaslcd as to Jhc ciTcct of 
aotomaiion on the level of job sliills. On one rice viierc ihosc tt-ho bdseved 
that the more scrhisiicaled cqiripmcn! would rediia; skiH leqnirements, that 
programmed machine tools, fc-r example, vronld eliminate the need for sk:13ed 
machinists and leave only a small elite cf pTOgrzmmc^s and sel-np men. On 
the other side were those who foresaw a decline of less skilled ocenpahons and 
a gro'Uh of occnpalions requiring greater breadth of skilL 

Evidence from case studies cf automated installations now’ seems to ?ndi- 



caic that in most cass the cfiect of aulomaiion is to raise the average Irvd cf 
skill by introducing new tasks involvitig a high degree of raspensibjhly, ex- 
panding the scope of existing jobs and reducing the amount of nnskiSlKS work.* 



Table XIV. EduceSona! levri oi computer personnel in 27 inslaSafions in the 
Methertands in tS^ 



<VnCiiiart3ttfl 



Ftsoaion 


Elmicii- 

tzry 


xry 


sdftool 


Ki;23cr 

tcdsmcsl 


t*32H«r- 


S7D5 


Ccra-ISrd 


Tcc£3 


Senior staff 


— 


5 


5 


1 


14 


s 


4 


37 


Syslcms analyst 


— 


S 


35 


— 




!0 


‘i 


55 


Prccananer 


— 




56 




I 


8 


— 


!12 


Operator 


12 


62 


3 


~ 


— 


— 


— 


77 


Kcy-punch 

operator 


85 


S2 


— 




— 


— 


— 


!67 


Tola! 


97 


202 


99 


3 


!5 


26 


6 


44S 



Source: F- hi. Mou,: “Some Csant?iilHr and Qaaliislhr Daiz ccnccn 5 »y Ccunpuler Pcrwvmc? on 31 

Firms"', in OECD: Mcjsjiouxr Aspr^s *»f Auimncizasz end Technical the ssvsJ 

Rcpari CPaxis, 196S), p. 196, 



* SPD is a non-iicadcmjc cilcnsai’c course in book-ixfiping. 



J See, for example, E. SAaise: Tcdwische ReraJusian imd Qiialijikaiion der Werktatigm 
(Berlin, 1965), pp. 39 IT.; J. Auerhan: Tedmika. kraUfUiacc, ndcldni (Piaguc, 1965), 
pp, 161 fir.; M. Kodaj: Ekonomicke prohlemy kraUfikdeie robot nikov (Bralislara, 1966), 
pp, 44 ff.; “ The Effects of Ttxhnolo^cal Change ", in Ministry of Labour Gaccitc (London, 
July 1967), pp. 540-547, For an opposite point of view, sec J. R. Bjught: Automation and 
Management (Boston, Harvard University Press, I95S). On ofilcc work sec ILO: Auto- 
mation emd Son-Manual Workers, pp. 13-17. 
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Fwjnlr.^t nc«- cccjpal:c:is inlrodrccd by iimciTjrilir'r! £i»:- cf 

ccnisL, those sssc-i^tcd v::ih cemputas: ^^ems z^y£is, prcgran:n:£ts. 
opemters, and key punchers. Because ccmpalcrs and their assrcialed 
fjclcgy art iK.chin 3 at an extremely rapid pace, it is not possib!c 14? identify 
with any certainly the qindiEcalions nccdj^ at \aricas ccfce!on« cf ccmyxler 
staff. Mndj depends on the type of work pexfenned. vticlber scieuli?3c and 
engineering research cr ronlinc book-k«;ping. QuaJifcalicns cf ct»mpntcr 
pKSonne] also vaiy wideJy from one firm to anolht^. 

For ijlusualii c pmposes cnly, an analysis of the cdacalionai qnali?ica!icrs 
cf computer personnel in a sample of establishments in the ?<elherlands is 
prescnlcd in table XIV. The qualifications shown ia that table, a!tl;iT 53gji not 
necessarily representatrie of computer operations as a whole, do suggest a 
rough pattern. Key-punch operators, who comprise the least skillt^ and most 
numerous occupation, can function with an clcmenlaiy education* although 
half the ^oup have had a s«»ndaiy education. The latter seems needed f'/r 
computer operators, who operate under instructions a variety of machines. 
Qualifications of programmers and systems analysts, who are r^ponsiblc fer 
organisation of the work and problem solving, arc less dear. The majority 
in both groups possesses a high-school (location, but some have received more 
advanced olucation as well. 

Some Cz<^ho5lovak and Soviet studies indicate that the effect of auto- 
mation and advanced mechanisation in several factories has been to raise 
significantly the level of qualification of the personnel (see tables XV and XVf). 
This seems to accord with other experience reported in the USSR-= 

A study of the impact of tcchnologjcai change on manpevver requirements 
in 20 steel-making plants within the European Coal and Steel Community in 
1963^ showed a similar picture with respect to increase in skill requirements 
imposed by tcchnolo^cal advance. The report of this study indicated that 
it was difficult to enumerate the jobs whose character Gro>ntcnt had changed as 
a result of technical development because practidliy all had been more or jess 
affected and most were still developing. This applied equally to the produc- 
tion and to the maintenance services. 

In production, the most marked changes were reported in the v/ork of 
the lower supervisory staff* due to the increased number of control instruments 
to be supervised, and the acceleration of the melting and refining processes. 
Although physical effort had been considerably reduced, “ requirements have 
become very exacting as regards power of concentration, quick reflexes, rapid 



* For a levicw of published Soviet material, see ILO: Labour and Automation Bulletin 
No. 3: Technological Change and Manpower in a Cenirally Planned Economy (Geneva, 1966). 

- “The Impact of Technical Change on the Structure of Occupations and on Training 
in Steel Woite ”, in Cl RF-Training for Progress (ILO, Geneva), Vol. 4, No. 3, 1965, pp. 7-47. 
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Tct!e XV. Eft&iA cf culcntaSsr'^ Klva-cced isecl'crJsclicn cn sO Jev£>s in 
iivo USSR fer!or;ss 
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n!cd^cT-« at: J ca!jri2kl:t''niL ktc.i'fcd^c cf ihc process ^omg ihc ftnicce 

cr comcilcT. atd prian^on in hatdiicg ihc spslrmtctls .* As. irait- 

letatcc services, it is reps^-^neJ: 

Merc ibcrocah ibccrciical kncr-vlfeJ^e than hiiheic is cssen^ cteiya^^ 
III itosi of tJjC nafticnaitcc workers rcqmre c2cnsc:l^’ 

in spheres re3aicJ lo their oan trade; it has thus Icccme indasj?cn£aKc ferc^cciiimrs 
to possess ionsc ktowiedge cf Ecedanies and for nrcefcanics to has'C sonrc knew^edge 

... Elc^ronic sj^cesalisls and inslnancnl me d^ank s need to be fennliar^noi 
with ihc insinsncTiis th<w hz.ve to iiandk but also with the processes wh:A thc^ 
inslJtroenls record cr o.n!roh It is ihcrefcrc a tin^on cf having more adv^^j^ 
thccrciical knovviedge as wdl as sncicascd dcxieriiy and icgcninly and qint^cr 

reSexes.*'- 

Daia on numbers cf pcrsL-ntcI in il2& steel-making plants iliustratc a 
familiar pat‘cm thronghonl industiy’ as a consequence of lcchnolog»cai dsangc— 
a rapid growlii of output relailvc to cmplDyment and a faster growth of ^in- 
tenance than produclicn personnel, and disappearano: of unskilled jebs.^ 

* “ The Ircraci cf TcdirJcal Change 0 a the Sirudnrc of Oceupaiiens, cic. ~ cp. aL, 
p.27. 

= lisd~ p. 3. ^ 

= Ffedinas sinalar to ihesc in sicd-rcaSdcg were Edited from a su>iy of claw » Ui^ces; 
see -The Ircj^ of Tedmka! Change on the Slrucicre of afd on m 

Bbsi Fianacc Departmcnis in CiRF-Tn±di^fsr Pr^^aa (ILO, Gcrjcva). \ cL 0 ~s. 2 , 
155?., pp. 25-56. 
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Manpower aspects 
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As a back^ound to the more spedfic problems considered in later chapters, 
this chapter contains a rather general discussion of tiie relationship of manpower 
policy to general economic and social policy in Europe. It starts with bnef 
comments on the aims of economic and social policy, the evolution of economic 
planning in post-xvar Europe and the reasons for the growing realisation of the 
importance of an active manpower politgr to supplement the use of fiscal and 
monetary instruments for the management of national economies. It con- 
siders the relation of manpower policy to the goals of full employment an 
economic growth and its use as a tool for the attainment of social valu^. It 
discusses certain problems of policy in relation to the level of demand and 
factors making for structural and seasonal unemployment It concludes with 
some discussion of the institutional arrangements that have been adopted for 
the integration of manpower policy into general economic planning or policy- 
making in western and eastern Europe. 

The aims of economic and social policy 

The basic aim of policy in European countries, eastern and w^tern, 2S 
in others, is to increase the welfare of ihe population. This basic aim is 
usually formulated in terms of a high rate of economic grovvth. Other aims, 
such as more equitable distribution of income, and achievement of certain 
levels in education, health and welfare often figure also among the basic aims 
of society. And special importance attaches from the manpower as well 
as from the social point of view to employment objectives, which have 
been embodied in a number of international statements of policy, including 
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the ILO Dedaralion cf PhibdcJphia in 1944 and the Charter cf the United 
Nations.* * 

The full cmpIo}TCcnl goal is expressed in greater detail in the Emplo>Tnent 
Pehey Contention" adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1964, 
of which Article 1 reads as follotis: 

1. \Viiha \uciv lo ^jniUiaiing econenue growth and dcvdopmcnl, raiang levels 
cf living, meeting manpower requirements and o\er«?raing un{anpIo>mi®l and 
undcrcmplojmcnt. ca^ Sicmbcr shall declare and pursue, as a major an active 
pol:Q^ designed to promote full, productive and freely chosen cmpJaymcnL 

2. The said policy shall aim at cnsuiing that — 

(a) there is work for all tvho arc available for and seeking work; 

(bi sudt v-erk is as productise as possible; 

(c) there is freedom of choice of employment and the fullest possible opportunity 

for each workw to qualify for, and to use his skills and emdowments in, a job 

for which he is well suii^ inesparlivc of race, ojlour, sex, rcli^cn, political 

opinion, national extraction or social origan. 

3. The said polity shall take due account of the stage and level of economic 
development and the mutual relationships between employment objectives and other 
economic and social objectives, and shall be pursued by methods that arc appropriate 
to national conditions and practit^ 

In the formulation of economic and social policies, governments have to 
take account of the limitation of resources which, faced with ambitious econo- 
mic and social goals, can result in straining the economic ^stem. Such strain 
often takes the form of deterioration in the balance of payments, or in an 
indationaiy increase in the price level. 

The full employment objective has had to be pursued with due regard to 
balance-of-payments considerations, particularly in countries (e.g. the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom) where dependence on foreign trade is critical. 
The goal of a high rate of economic growth has in general taken priority over 
fiscal conservatism. 

As one observer has noted : “ Initial success in generating rapid, sustained 
growth has led to firm resolves not to permit relapses into relative stagnation — 
although it is recognised that some of the spectacular growth rates of the past 
decade cannot be maintained indefinitely ”3 Although he acknowledges the 

* In Aiticjc III of the Declaration cf Philadelphia ihc International Labour Conference 
recognised the “ solemn obligation of the International Labour Organisation lo further 
among the nations of the world programmes which will achicv'c: (a) full cmploymoit and 
the raising of standarr^ ofliving...” Article 55 of the Charter of the United Nations slates 
that _ United Nations shall promote: a higher standard of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development. ” 

* The following European countries have raUfied this Convention: Byelorussia, Cyprus. 
I^nland, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, USSR, the United 
Kingdom. 

^ K- A. Gordon: “ Full Employment as a Policy Goal ”, in A. M. Ross: Employment 
Policy and the Labour Market (Berkeley, University of Califomia, 1965), p. 40. 
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dilfailL’CS in\o3%ci3 in atlcirplins ics qiianiify ihc rdalivc impcilancc d\cn lo 
each of Ihe Jiialcd goals, he finds a seeming consensus in most countries that 
uncmplejmcnt shou!d not rise above 2 per cent of the labour for^ that the 
rise in consumer prices should net exceed 2 per cent in any given year and that 
the rate of ^o^vih :n real GNP for the same period should be about 4 per cent. 
This would imply an incre^ in man-hour productivity of the order of 3.5 per 
cens per vear, though this would depend somewhat on the anticipalcd growth 
in the labour force. Tlie productivity figure, in lum, becomes the figure for 
permissible increase in real vvage rates *, earnings increasing somewhat faster 
owing ?o wage drift. 

While the level of unemployment in some countries of western Europe 
has recently been giving rise to concern, nevertheless countries in Europe have 
in gcnenal been rcmarkablysucccssful in maintaining full cmploymenL Western 
European govemmenti have utilised appropriate monetary and fiscal measures 
to reduce unemployment, and have engaged in deficit spending to provide the 
maximum number of cmploynrjcnt opportunities. As over-all unemployment 
rates have fallen, tlac emphasis has shifted increasingly to policies for deding 
with abnormal unemployment rates that remain for particular sectors of the 
labour force. Despite the levels of employment, almost every country 
has had its dcpri^scd aicas. Differentially high uneraplcyment rates have 
persisted for young wwkers sn France and Sweden, and tor older workers in 
Bel^um, Sweden and the United Kingdom. Unemp’oyment rates have also 
remained relatively high among unskilled workers in some countries, parti- 
cularly in the United Kingdom. To deal with these situations and more 
generally to facilitate the adjustment of labour supply to changing patterns of 
labour demand, various governments have devised specific remedies and pro- 
cedures, and have incorporated these to a greater or lesser degree into their 
over-all planning structure. The country which has moved the furthest in this 
direction is Sweden.- 

With the achievement of full employment, countries have given increased 
attention to the growth objective. This is evident in the spread of post-war 
planning for economic development, discussed below. 

Although a low'er priority appears to have been assigned to tlie considera- 
tions of price stability and baiance-of-payments equilibrium, these nevertheless 
remain as important constraints on the goals of full employment and rapid 
growlh, as recent events have made clear. Under normal condirions most 
countries would seem to prefer a moderate degree of inflation to the sacrifice 



* Gordc/j, op. dt., p. 43. 

® See, for example, B. Olsson: “ Employment Policy in Sweden ”, in International 
Labour Rcviciv (Geneva, iLO), May 1963, and ILO: Report III (Fart I), International Labour 
Conference, 52nd Session, Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions, pp. 236-237. 
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of any signj£dnt degree of employment cr gro^ith? Sweden, for esac3p3ee 
\vhi!c concerned \vilh preserving its competitive position sn world markets, has 
nevcrlkclcss tolerated some inSation for the sake of full cmploymcnl- Various 
European counlri<s, it has been obsen^, and notably Chose for whom 
foreign trade is paiticuiarly imponanl, have from time to time had to sacrifice 
some employment and growth because of the balanoe-of-paymcnls constrain!, 
but these ha\o been unvvisiing to pursue measures whidi would force unemploy- 
ment above what was considered politically tolerable. There are circumslaui^s, 
however, in which constraint assume a greater importarjce. Use goal of pnee 
stability, for example, is more important when it is also an instrument to 
achieve balance-of-paymenls cquilibnunj.- Price stability becomes an over- 
riding constraint when inflation threatens to impair the functioning of the 
economy, as manifested by excessive speculation, politically disturbing inequi- 
ties in the distribution of wealth and income, and manifestations of a “ flight 
from the currency 

The recent tendency' on the part of western European governments to 
utilise an incomes policy reflects the desire to achieve price stability without 
incurring the risks to full employment and growth that flow from restricting 
aggregate demand through monetary and fiscal policy. Wage restraint, 
usually as part of a broader incomes policy, has been attempted in a number 
of countries, notably in the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. The 
experience with wage restraint suggests that it has not provided very clfective 
constraint on price behaviour.'^ Even in the Nethcriaiids, where the incomes 
policy has been more successful than elsewhere, it has more recently run into 
serious difficulties. 

In the countries of eastern Europe, manpower planning is an integral part 
of global economic planning to assist in achieving the aims of economic and 
social policy.® The “ manpower balances ” of the planned availability of 
manpower and its distribution between different sectors of the economy {v/ith 
breakdowns for different types of labour, and also for different regions) are 
elaborated together with the economic plan of which they form a part. In 



1 “ The general halasKe of economic, social, political and institaUonal factors favours 
a long-run growth of tlcmand, and continued infiatsorjary pressures. There is, hewevyr, 
ii possibility of not infrequent interruptions by limited rec<^ions; and a marginal possibility, 
that any one of these might develop into either a substantia} slump or a period of economic 
stagnation. This possibility would be increased by a failure to resolve the problem of 
continuing expansion with price stability — ’* H. A. Turner and K. Zoeteweij: Prices, 
IVages and Incomes Policies (ILO, Geneva, 1966), p. 27. 

- Sec Turner and Zoeteweu, op. ciL, p. 55. 

’ Gordon, op. cit., p. 36. 

■* Sec OECD: Policies for Price Stability (Paris, 1962), pp. 23-47. 

* For a detailed description, sec “ Manpower Planning in Eastern Europe ”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva, ILO), Aug. 1962. 
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tlie formulation of the cconcmic plans, attention has to be paid to problems 
of balance of payments as well as to the pri<^ !evc! of the economy, though 
centra! control over foreign trade places in the hands of the State an instni- 
ment of economic management not available in market econom:es. 

The spr'jad of post-war economic planning 

The major policy emphasis of vic^tem Euiopean governments during the 
1950s was on adjusting demand to a point consistent with the goals of full 
employment and reasonable stability of pri<^ and balance of payments. In 
most of these countries, less attention w as paid to the patterns of future demand 
and the needs of the economy for longer-term growth.^ Even without plan- 
ning, some governments took conscious measures to improve growth potc-itiai. 
Some (e.g. the Federal Republic of Germany and Norway) sought to increase 
the share of investment in total spending- Other measures taken by various 
governments attempted to promote growth by altering the pattern of investment, 
reducing barriers to trade, and fostering the spread of insproved tcchnoiogj'. 
However, by the end of the 1950s the importance of longer-term policies for 
investment and other essential decisions was more generally realised. As a 
consequence, a growing number of countries in Europe have come to accept 
the idea of economic planning as an instrument of economic polity.- 

The concept of planning, of course, is not new in market economies. 
During the Second World War, shortages of resources led to some forms of 
planning in most w'estern European countries, usually involving the use of 
physical controls. After the war, continued shortages made it necessary for 
most countries to retain wartime planning measures for several years, and a 
number of countries in the early post-war period prepared reconstruction or 
development plans to aid in reconstruction efiforts. France was the first 
country in western Europe to employ a multi-annual plan to attack its recon- 

* See Angus Maddison; Economic Growth in the V/esi (London, Allen & Unwin, 
1964), p. 100. 

- Economic planning in a predominantly market economy has been dcHned as a 
process in which it is attempted — 

(a) to establish the major objectives of economic policy and to indicate their rcladvc 

priorities; . . 

(b) to translate these objectives, as far as possible, into a complex of t^phcit, and consistent, 
quantitative targets for economic development over a stated period by such mcaiw as; 

(i) evaluation of the productive resources available, analysis of the relevant inter- 
dependences of economic variables and examination of the clTccts of acceptable 
policy alternatives; 

(ii) analyses and projections in quantitative terms of the actual and possible future 
ratc(s) and problcm(s) of development of the economy; 

(c) to select and apply, as necessary, in the light of the results of (b) and of the social and 
economic structure of the countiy', measures designed to achieve these plan targets and 
policy objectives. (United Nations; Economic Survey of Europe in 1962, Part 2 (Geneva, 
1965), Ch. 1, p. 2.) 
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slnzcjien and dc^ciispincnt problems. Impetus to planning vvas also provided 
by the European Recovery Programme, or the Marshall Plan, in 194S. A* 
the end of the Marshall Plan, a few countries elected to retain and expand 
their planning activities. France used its planning mechanism to influence the 
rate and composition of investment in order to achieve a continuing high rate 
of economic expansion- The Nctheiiands prepared annual plans to maintain 
monctarj and balancc-of-payinenls stability and to achieve a level of economic 
activity that would provide full employment of its rcsourors. Norway and 
Sweden continued to plan on a multi-annual basis. Other countries i-ontinued 
to utilise aspects of planning, but emphasis tended to shift from the longer-run 
plan.5 cf she reconstruction period to short-term plans or forecasts for a year 
or so ahead. In the 1960s, however, there has been renewed interest in medium- 
icna planning (i.c. plans of approximately five years' duration) with increasing 
attention paid to regional plans and problems. In some countries long-term 
“ prospective ” programmes U5 years or more) have been prepared for parti- 
cular sectors. 

Countries vvith market economies which now have planning programmes 
include Belgium, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal. Spain, Sweden, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 01 these, three 
countries — France, Nonvay and Sweden — have had a continuous series of 
medium-term plans during the entire post-war period.^ In 1962 the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom established a National Economic Development 
Council to study ways of removing obstacles to economic growth. The 
Council issued reports which included (a) five-year national accounts pro- 
jections for 1961-66 and 1966-70, based on a growth target of 4 per cent per 
annum j and (b) consideration of the policy indications involved in attain- 
ing the 4 per cent growth rate.- In 1 964 the Government established a Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, which began preparation of a five-year development plan. 
Regional planning machinery was also instituted. In Belgium and Italy, plan- 
ning has also been introduced on a national scale, using the French planning 
system as a model. Norway has set up a permanent planning secretariat in 
the Ministry of Finance, having shifted from an earlier system of four-year 
“ national budgets ”. Sweden has also changed from a system of multi- 
annual “ national budgets ” prepared by an ad hoc Royal Commission of 
Experts to a permanent Council of Economic Planning under the chairman- 
ship of the Ministry of Finance.^ It is of particular interest that econo- 



* United Nations: The European Economy in 1967, Ch. I, pp. 98-99. 

- See National Economic Development Council: Growth of the United Kingdom Economy 
in 1966 and Conditions Favourable to Faster Growth (London, HMSO, 1963); also OECD: 
Economic Stweys of the OECD ; United Kingdom (Paris, July 1963). 

® Sec A. Waterston: Development Planning: Lessons of Experience (1965), p- 39. 
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nj:c planning has also bi^n in the less industrialised market economics of 



Earcpc. 

The Fcdcni! Republic of Gennany, though it has not introduced a plan- 
ning svslem, has established a Counri! of Economic Advisers to report annually 
on the possibilities for achieving the Goverament s ^ononuc ol^ecliv cs.*^ 

The increased use of planning renecls the growsng smport^»Rcc of the public 
sector in market economies and the recognition of the need of a longer time- 
horizon to achieve major economic and social objectives. It also reficcls 
advances in analytical concepts and tools (c.g. national accounting, input/ 
output analysis, forecasting techniijues) \vh:ch pcrnui a more global approach 



to the problems of the economy. 

In eastern Europe all countries started economic planning after the Second 
World War. The system of planning »vas mere homogeneous than in western 
Europ-e, as the countries based their sy^stem on the Soviet zaodch develop 
over a long period of experience with planning, fhe ^’Stem o: planning 
ci'uimon to these countries — in spite of many modiScations and variations 
in emphasis — ^is based on the c.xistcncc of annual plans, and of medium-term 
plans (five- or seven-year pla.nsj. In addition, the countries have long-term 
perspective plans o* about 20 years. 

Planning in the eastern European countries differs in certain important 
respects from the type of planning tliat is found in the market-oriented 
economies. 



One aspect of tliis difference, which is often stressed, is the different 
structure of'ov/nership of the means of production. Wh-ie public ownership 
is fairly extensive iu many western European countries, the bulk of their 
economies co.nsists of the private .sector. On the other hand, although there 
is an element of private ownership in eastern European countries— particularly 
in agriculture— the bulk of the economy is in the public sector. Tnis basic 
difference in the structure of the economics accounts for a large part of the 



difference in economic planning. 

Another difference in planning between the market economies and the 
eastern European countries is the much stronger emphasis on economic growth 
in the latter. This strong emphasis may be explained at least to some extent 
by tlic circumstances in which planning was introduced in these countries. 
In the USSR the introduction of economic planning coincided with the great 
drive to industrialise a predominantly agricultural economy. In the other 
countries, economic planning was introduced after the Second World vVar 
when the economies had been greatly disturbed by the war. Moreover, apart 
frem Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany, these countries were also mainly 



* Waterston, op. cit., p. 40. 
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agricultural, and etxsnomx planning \V2S for them a too! both to rehabilitate 
their economies and to industrialise them. 

The ^stem of planning in eastern Europe has undergone some changes 
in recent years. As war damage wns repaired and the industrial basis of the 
economies was established, the stress on production increases at almost any 
cost changed gradually, and account has been taken, more and more, of costs 
of production, the quality of products, and rcsponsi%'encss to consumers* 
demand. This gradual change of emphasis has been accompanied by some 
decentralisation of dcdsion-laking, by inoeasing the role of management 
incentives and by the introduction of ^slcms of success indicators for enter- 
prises*. 

It is against the background of these changes in economic planning in 
Europe that the evolution of manpower policy has to be seen. 

The concept of manpower policy 

The tradiuonal approach to problems of cmploj'mcnt and ^owlh has 
tended to be mainly aggregative in character. In recent 3'cars selective meas- 
ures have received greater attention as governments have become more 
conscious of structural obstacles impeding or retarding the achievement of 
their economic goals. This has particular relevance to problems connected 
with the matching of supply and demand for labour and adaptation to changing 
needs. 

In general, the concern of governments with cfheient operation of the 
mechanism for manpower distribution, and the measures taken by govern- 
ments to improve its efficiency, arc referred to as “ manpower policy 

Among the factors contributing to the adoption of a manpower policy by 
various governments arc the following: 

(1) The impact of rapid technological progress on the occupational 
structure. As described above, there is an increasing awareness that techno- 
logical change not only eliminates certain types of jobs, but also creates new* 
jobs and occupations for which new skills and capacities arc required. In 
addition to programmes which are concerned with creating new' jobs, it has 
become necessary to assist people to adapt themselves to the changing job 
requirements. One aspect of this problem is the need to provide the type of 
education and training for potential members of the labour force that will best 
prepare them for a w'ork career during which job and occupational changes are 
likely to occur, 

* See, for example, E. G. Liberman*: “The Role of Profits in »he Industrial Incentive 
System of the USSR ", in International Labour Review, Jan. 1968, and M. Kabaj: “ Evolut’on 
of the Incentives System in USSR Industry ", ibid., July 1966. 
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(2| Ttc appcaraJice in thz posl-vrar period of labour sboitages in key 
sectors of the economy reselling in “ bolUcncck ” silualioris in certain induslries 
and orcupalions. Under these conditions efibrts to stimulate economic gro A"th 
throush the use of fiscal and monelaiy means may simply intenrily the existing 
competition for scarce resources and add to the inflalionaiy pressures. Go' - 
emments ha\c accordingly taken measures to improve the machine^’ for maldi- 
ing labour demand and supply, to facilitate rcCTuitmcnt and to provide training 
to meet the demands for labour. Special consideration has also been ^ven to 
meeting the present and future needs for particular skills that are in short supply. 

(3) In industrially advanced countries where virtually full cmploym.cnl 
has been reached and in general maintained for a number of jears, it has 
become increasingly evident that a high level of adaptability of manpower is a 
condition for the prolongation of full employment with sustained economic 
stability. Inflationary pressures and the consequent need for disinflationary 
action have stimulated interest in the development of appropriate manpower 
measures to provide a more adaptable labour force and to remove obsladcs to 
labour mobility. 

(4) Increased attention has also been ^ven to manpower requirements in 
governmental poiidcs dealing with underdeveloped or distressed areas. In 
most if not all industrialised countries there are la^rd sections of the eco- 
nomy even where there is over-all full employment, and ev-cn when the growing 
industrial centres are over-e-xpanding. 

(5) Other fadors include the impact of trade liberalisation and of inter- 
national migration of workers and their families. In the ease of trade Hberali- 
satic n, provisions for manpower adjustment programmes are in some instances 
incorporated directly into the relevant treaties and enabling laws. In the case 
of international migration, governments are faced with adjustment problems 
in relation to both immigration and emigration. 

In addition to these and other specific incentives for a manpower policy, 
there are two more general considerations in its favour. One is the benefit to 
the economy to be derived from the more effective use of human resources 
resulting from more efficient matching of labour demand and supply. Another 
is the increased importance attached to the satisfaction of aspirations for 
individuals through emplo}mient in jobs where they can be most productive. 

While each country' must, of course, adjust its manpower programme to 
its particular needs, it may be of interest to note here a generalised statement 
of the objectives of a fully developed manpower policy formulated by E. Wight 
Bakke in the following terms: 

(a j to anticipate the nation’s manpower requirements at all levels and to plan 

for their fulfilment; 
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(hi to dciclop and increase ihc qindilali^c and qijanlilali^'e edequaw and 
adaplabilily cf the labour force and cf cmp!oymcnl cppoitunilics; 

(c) to provide the labour market facililics essentia! to brining (labouri 
supply and (labour) demand togclbcr in a viay which promotes the ca^no- 
m:c strength and ^owth of the nation and maximum self-realisation in 
work for its people; 

(d^ to participate in the formubtion and implcmenlaticn cf the aspects of 
general economic policy and practice at all points where they aficia, 
arc aficctcd by. Inanpm^cr and employment factors,* 

In general, recent dcialopmcnls in manpoivcr policy in the market eco- 
nomics of Europe, as renccicd in OECD reports concerning its member 
countries, have taken place in the folloiving areas: strengthening of the employ- 
ment services with respect to their placement functions and also in r^^rd to 
their auxiliary services (c.g. employment market information, occupational 
counselling and guidance);- the promotion of geographic and occupational 
mobility and adaplacUity through nnai:cial support and provision of nca^ssary 
training fadlitics; selective job creation in cases of long-term and shorl-lcim 
manpower surpluses due to structural, cyclical and seasonal economic fluc- 
tuations or chronic r<^ional underdevelopment; increasing ihc employability 
of the handicapped and other mar^nal groups through rehabilitation, aluca- 
tional advancement and special work arrangements; and provision of income 
maintenance and other forms of soda! adjustment to inaeasc the aoojptance 
of change in the employment markcL^ 

In the eastern European countries as in other European countries, tech- 
nolo^cal change not only reduces the importance of certain types of jobs but 
also creates new jobs and occupations. Similarly. labour shortages may 
threaten to appear in some industries and occupations and give rise to the 
danger cf “ bottleneck ” situations. Equally, almost all eastern European 
countries have their own “ underdeveloped areas ”, for which spedal measures 
have to be devised. While many problems may be similar to those of other 
European countries, the approach in the eastern European countries difiers. 
Since the introduction of economic planning, such problems, together with 
many others, are dealt with within the framework of the global economic plan. 
Manpower planning is particularly concerned with the problem of preventing 
shortages of labour in key industries and occupations, with the transfer of 
manpower from agriculture and other sectors and with the training of new 

* E. Wight Bakke; “ An Integrated Positive Manpower Policy ", in A. M, Ross: 
Dnployment Policy and the Labor Market, pp. 362-363 

- This subject is dealt with more fully in Chapter 8 of this report, 

^ OECD: Implementation of the OECD Comcil Recommendation on Actire Manpower 
Policy, Report by the Manpower and Soda! Affairs Committee, 1968 (offset). 
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cnli^nts izVo tfcc labour iV^rcc- in r^ispoiisc to stnirtuisl change *n ti:c cco- 
n* 3 OTV aEd to ihc cfibcfs cf change, prograniines cf foithcr 

insining for adriiis have been added to the pregra^nmes fer yr-iilh trainire* 
The proHcm cf dcaSins viilh “ underdeveloped ~ areas is al50 dealt vsilh in the 
context of g«;cni! genomic and nmnpovirer pkinsrng. The particular meas- 
ures bv which manpower p-ians arc implcmenlcd in the sosnaiiSl c&unlncs 
have undergone confidcraWc changes. These arc deserired ia-cr in this 
chapter. 

Relationship of manpower policy to economic and social 
goals 

FislI smploynient 

Generally speaking, manpower policies, ai ieasi in the short run, do not 
create new Jobs except penpheraily. Tfec prinsaiy dclsnminant of tne level of 
cmploynicat. apait from fdcticnai uncmpicymcnt, is Ihc level of aggr<^tc 
demand. However, manpower pohdes have a strong supporting role in job 
creatiGn, as thc^' may have an important influence on the c.xtcnt to which 
increases la ag^egatc demand result in increased employment and net just 
hishcr prices. At times when there is a gcnwal excess of labour demand 
over labour supply, programmes of further training and rchicd measures 
including retraining may in part lead dir<xtly to increases in employment. 
But even in this situation, the major function of menpewer policy is to aid in 
the allocation of workers to jobs rather than to create new employment oppor- 
tunities. It also plays an important role in improving the quality of the labour 
force through its training and placement activities. 

Manpower policy has a more direct role in the avoidance of frictional un- 
employment It does this by promoting the availability, mobility and quality 
of the human resources needed in the economy (both at present and in the 
future), and by ensuring the smooth adjustment of people to chan^ng geo- 
graphic and orcupational patterns of employment. Governments in indus- 
trialised countries arc increasingly aware of the problems of adjustment created 
by rapid technological change and the chan^ng composition of outpuL At 
the same time, it is increasingly recognised that these problems of adjustment 
are manageable through the use of a proper manpower policy. There is also 
an increased awaren^ that the two aspects of employment policy are closely 
related. On the one hand, manpower policy’ makes possible a higher level of 
full employment On the other hand, problems of adjustment in the distribu- 



* See “ Manpower Planning in Eastern Europe ", in Infernaiional Labour RericK, 
Aug. 1962. 
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tion cf labour arc more caiily dcall viilh if a sali^adon' high !c\ cl cf ag^^alc 
demand cm be luainlaincd. 

Manpotver policy also has an inipad on employment ihrou^ its inlluencc 
on other policy measures ani »n adminislratiye measures adopted by govern- 
ments. It may also evert an important infiaence on the pri\atc sector. 

Economic grov.lji 

Tise CiTcclivencss with wiltidj manpoyver is utilised and with which it 
adjusts to tedmological and economic change is a major delerminanl of the 
rale of economic gro;vlh. Promotion of optimum use of manpoyver resources 
can be better sustained if there is an adequate and trained labour force. One 
asped of manpower polity in this area is to minimise losses in economic ad- 
i\i:y due to labour shortages. Another is the anticipation of future manpoivcr 
needs. Still another is the preparation and guidance of competent people to 
areas of grcalcsl demand. Manpower programmes which result in a lower level 
of uncmpIo>inenl increase potential output by increasing labour supplies and by 
making possible more favourable adjustments in the utilisation cf manpmvcr. 
Finally^ to the extent tltai technical progress is a function of education and 
vocational training, iin^rovcmcnls in these have an influence on productivity. 

lySanpower policy as a tooi for attainment of social aims 

Manpower poliiw promotes a new ojneept of the function of cmplovTOcnt 
services: these exist not merely to aid the uncmplovdl in finding jobs, and 
employers in finding workers, but also to assLt persons in the employment 
market to achieve their maximum potential and find their most productive 
employment. The emphasis shifts from mere job placement to attaining the 
most productive use of human resources. 

In addition, it is the purpose of manpower policy to minimise the ni^tive 
aspects of change, e.g. to reduce the personal hardship and loss to the individual 
affected by change and to avoid the loss of human quality resulting from chronic 
unemployment. Through effective counselling and programmes of income 
maintenance, people can become qualified for new jobs without impairment 
of their morale or to their physical and mental qualities. Appropriate measures 
of this type may also induce people to accept technological and economic 
change more readily and reduce the need for protective and restrictive meas- 
ures which would slow the rate of progress. 

Measures for achieving employment aims 

Manpower policy can make its full contribution to the attainment of 
economic and social aims only if it is closely co-ordinated with, and used to 
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support, fiscal and monclary measures for the management of national econ- 
omies. This can be seen particularly dearly in conr.cclion v.ilh employment 
aims. As nclcd abo\e. the Ic\el of demand, which is a major dclcnninanl 
of the linel of employment, has to be controlled mainly by m.cans of general 
fiscal and monetary measures, while adaptation to stnn^ural and seasonal 
changes mahing for unemployment calls for the use of sclcci3\c measures of 
manpower policy. 

Controlling the level of demand 

In dealing with fluctuations in demand which interfere with employment 
objectives, governments have resorted to a range of policy weapons. 

Public spending has become sufiicienliy large to ha\c an important bear- 
ing on both the cydical and CTO\\th bchaxiour of the economy. In the late 
I95Cs- gox emment consumption of goods and services in industrialised western 
European countries vari«! from 12 to IS per cent of GNP, and government 
investment in public works and public enterprises from 3.5 per cent of GMP 
in Belgium to 9 per cent in the Nclhcriands; government finanoj for housing 
was of the order of 3 per cent cf GNP- Goxemments directly controlled 
from 40 to 60 per cent of total investment activity.^ Governments dearly 
have the means to cll^t undesirable fluctuations in private investment and 
private consumer spending and to spur the economy when the private sector 
is la^ng. Many governments favour public works and construction schemes 
as the means for channelling government c.xpcndilurcs into specific projects 
or areas where they will produce the maAinium result.*' There are many 
limitations, however, on direct government inlcrx'cnlion in market economics. 
Government spending decisions arc commonly diffused between different 
departments and local governments, so that it becomes dilhcult to carry out 
a co-ordinated programme. Moreover, government spending is influenced 
by a wide range of policy considerations, some of which may run counter 
to the immediate employment or growth needs of the economy. For these 
reasons, governments must rely more heavily on indirect controls over private 
spending, which in any case represents the largest share of national income 
expenditure. 

In exercising influence on the private sector, governments have a choice 
of policy measures which have been widely used in the post-war period. 
These include fiscal and monetary measures, which influence the level of 
economic activity through the manipulation of interest rates general or selec- 
tive casing of credit rccjuircmcnts, adjustment of the tax burden, and increases 



‘ Angus Maddison, op. dt„ p. 1 12. 

- See ILO: Eniploynjcnt and Economic Growth (Geneva, 1964), pp. 86-88. 
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in one fcrai or anclhcr of transfer payments to consumers throuah social 
seointy or other benefit programmes. Governments have also experimented 
with the use of selective tax reductions to assist particular industries hit 
recession and with measures to encourage in* *cslment by alio^ving aorcleralcd 
depreciation of investments that the go\cmmcnt has approved. These meas- 
ures ha%c been useful in varying degrees both for stabilising employment 
and encouramng gro'.vih. They do not always have their intended effect, 
however, and there is a risk of pushing thccamomy too far in the direction of 
recession or inflation, which may then call for a reversal in policy. A further 
problem is that aggregatixu measures, while successful in moving the broad 
averages toward the desired goals, tend to overlook the finer adjustments 
that may be required in particular sectors.* 

In the eastern European countries, the problem of controlling the level 
of demand in order to achieve full employment has not arisen. Particularly 
in the post-war period, private and public demand c.xcccdcd the productive 
capadlj* of the countries and the problem was to increase production as much 
as possible to satisfy this demand. With the repair of war damage and with 
the industrialisation of the countries, demand for particular products may fall 
short of the supply, but there is no problem relating to the ovcr-all level of 
demand, since in a ointrally planned economy any fall in the demand of the 
population can be quickly compensated by increased demand of the State, 
which includes practically all investment In addition, effective demand of 
the population can be regulated by the government through wage policy. 

Problems of structural unemployment 

Fiscal and monetary policy measures arc less useful in dealing with struc- 
tural unemployment, which has its roots in long-term shifts in demand and 
supply conditions. On the demand side, structural unemployment may be 
due to shifts in market demands or in production plans due to underlying 
changes in needs or wants. On the supply side, disturbances arc caused 
by changes in the availability or quality of resources or by changes in 
technology.' 

The major impact of structural change on employment is to necessitate 
a redistribution of workers who would otherwise become, or have already 
become, redundant by reason of the change. Although structural change 
often represents progress for the community as a whole, it entails hardship 
for workers who are compelled to seek new jobs, which frequently require 

* For a critique of the use of fiscal and monetary policies in Europe in the 1950s, sec 
Angus Maddison, op, cit„ pp. I3I-I34. 

* Sec ILO; Employmenl and Economic Growth, p. 102, and Unemployment and Structural 
■Change, Ch. I. 
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a change of residence or aajuisilion of nciv skills. The provision of assis- 
tance to workers in making a satisfactory adjustment under these conditions 
“ is a question of equity as well as being essential to the effident operation 
of the economy 

The measures that governments can apply in dealing with structural 
unemployment arc of two kinds: preventive and corrective.- Preventive 
measures consist of “ an effort at forecasting which industries and occupa- 
tions can be c.xpcctcd to expand or contract as '.veil as the numbers of workers 
with each type of skill who will be needed if the jconomy is to expand smoothly 
at the desired rate; and secondly, an effort to train workers to meet these 
needs once they have been ascertained Forecasting, although complex 
and subject to many hazards, aims at estimating with a fair degree of accuraQ? 
the manpower needs of industries and occupational groups, including the 
numbers of workers and the skills required. Systematic and detailed forecasts 
of manpower requirements have been carried out, notably in France, Sweden 
and the Netherlands.^ Measures for training workers arc discussed in a later 
chapter of this report. 

Corrective measures arc required when, despite preventive action, the 
adjustment of supply and demand that is called for fails to occur. The meas- 
ures available to governments faced with imbalances of this nature are 
numerous, and may be classified as follows: 

(a^ Measures for the local re-employment of workers affected by struc- 
tural change, TTiesc include the provision of special facilities for vocational 
training to assist workers to acquire needed skills, encouragement and neces- 
sary assistance to existing firms to convert to new products in order to retain 
their personnel, and incentives to attract new firms to areas suffering from 
unemployment or underemployment. 

(b ) Measures to facilitate the geographic mobility of labour. In some 
instances, structural problems affecting the labour force can only be solved 
if workers are willing to move to other jobs. As in the case of local re- 
employment, it may be necessary to assist workers in acquiring new skills. 
Other necessary measures include providing removal grants and suitable 
housing help for workers and their families. Special measures may also be 
needed to assist workers whose rc-empIoyability is impaired by reason of 
age, physical handicap or other obstacles to adaptation. 



* ILO; Employment and Economic Grovith, p. 105. 

“These measures arc discussed in greater detail in ibid., pp. i09-I20. The material in 
this section is digested from this source. 

=* Ibid., p. 107. 

■* Ibid,, p. 108 and footnotes. 
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Problems arise from strcctural change both in the market and in the 
centrally planned economics in Europe. Some of the measures used to deal 
with them arc similar. Many of these measures are discussed in greater 
detail in later chapters of this report 

Problems of seasonal variations 

Prospess has been made in the last ten to twelve years in reducing the 
waste of manpower and the hardship which result from the suspension of 
activities in a number of industries during olf-seasons. The following para- 
graphs refer to building, agriculture, food and drink manufacture, hotels, 
and the clothing industry. 

The most striking developments in this connection arc the eirorts made in 
countries with bad winter conditions to continue construction activity over 
the whole year. Esscnliaily, these combine technical innovations by tlie 
industry with administrative measures by governments. 

Developments in the techniques of building in winter conditions — longer- 
term planning, improvement of access roads, thawing-out of ground for 
c.xcavations, use of more powerful earth-moving machinery, use of additives 
for concreting in near-frost conditions, use of air-pressure and other hangars 
so that work can be done under cover, etc. — ^havc become more widely 
accepted, in addition, industrialised building techniques allow more work 
to be done off the site and much of the finishing work to be done under cover: 
they also rely more on dry-fixing methods. Better shelters on the site and 
better protective clothing have been introduced.^ 

TIic Seventh Session of the ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee in 1964 included the following in its conclusions: 

It is widely recognised now that technological advance has removed the technical 
obstacles to continued year-round employment in most operations in the construction 
industry. Tlic two principal reasons for the persistence of the seasonal pattern in 
the construction industry arc, firstly, deep-rooted habits on the part cf the public 
and of the industry in accepting seasonality in employment as a natural consequence 
of seasonality in weather, and secondly, the additional direct costs that are involved 
in maintaining year-round construction.- 

Thc industry has in many instances responded to these possibilities by 
changing its practices. In particular, the larger contractors who nave invested 
heavily in capital equipment wish to see this used for the maximum number 
of days per year, and have in many cases introduced modern management 



Sec ILO: Practical Measures for the Rcgularisation of Employment in the Construction 
Industry (report to the Seventh Session, Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee) (Geneva, 1964), (mimeographed), Ch. VII. Also Jan Wittrock: Reducing 
Seasonal Unemployment in the Construction Industry (OECD, Paris, 1967). 

= ILO: OJftcial Bulletin, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, July 1964. 
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ipcthods which allow them to plan operations on a year-round basis. The 
difficulties are greater in small enterprises, which arc both more vulnerable 
to seasonal fluctuations and less able to introduce innovations permitting 
work to continue during winter conditions. Government and municipal 
budgetins practices which led to insistence on the completion of public con- 
tracts before the end of the year, or to the starting of new projects mainly 
in the sprinE, have been changwi. Government construction in many of 
the countries aficctcd is now either planned on a year-round basis, or even 
concentrated on the winter months. For instant, in Denmark, maintenance 
and repair work on public buildings may not be started before 1 October 
and must be completed or suspended on I May; in Sweden a circular issued 
in April 1965 directed the authorities to restrict the demand for workers on 
their projects, whether carried out by direct labour or a contractor, until 
31 October; in the Federal Republic of Germany, at least 30 per cent of 
the funds allocated to federal construction projects must be used during the 
months November to March; in Austria, certain provinces have adopted 
timing schedules for dificrent types of construction project, which ensure that 
work which can be carried out in the winter months is resened for those 
months. 

While action taken in the public sector covers a considerable part of 
building activity, steps arc also taken to influence private building. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany, for example, publicity media are used to correct 
the idea that winter building is inferior in quality, and to point out the advan- 
tages and opportunities of building in winter; in addition, a subsidy of 11 per 
cent of the payroll is paid for government-supported private housing projects 
during the period 1 December-31 March. Under the Employment Promotion 
Bill which is under consideration, the Manpower Agency w'ould take over a 
proportion of the additional cost for working days in January and February, 
provided that the client or another body takes over the remaining extra cosL 
Help of this kind would make it financially possible for many firms to provide 
the complete protection afforded by collapsible hangars for men, machinery 
and materials. 

In the Netherlands, a subsidy is paid to the building employer for every 
worker employed on approved projects from mid-November to the end of 
March, on condition that measures are taken to ensure that work continues at 
temperatures down to about — 5®C. 

Payments for lost time, while they may be introduced for income main- 
tenance purposes, also induce employers to continue to keep workers continu- 
ously on their payroll. 

An incidental aim of the regularisation poiicy in the construction industry 
is to improve its attractiveness to new entrants; in the past, instability has been 
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a deterrent to the recruitment of young people to skilled occupations in the 
industry. 

In no other industry is there such a broad spectrum of technical innovation 
and government support measures directed to maintaining employment in the 
olf-season. 

In agriailture, Europe is less affected than most other continents by 
problems of seasonal unemployment or underemployment, particularly in 
those countries where it is chiefly carried on in family-owned mixed farms with 
livestock calling for attention the whole year round. In the countries of 
southern Europe, monoculture is more common and leads to manpower being 
inactive at certain times of the year, but this seasonal inactivity varies from 
one region to another, is a relatively minor factor in the general pattern of 
low productivity of small-scale farms. 

In countries which have achieved high productivity in agriculture, tech- 
nical innovation has tended to eliminate the seasonal peaks of demand for 
labour to carry out operations such as hoeing, weeding and harvesting, as a 
result of the development of selective weedkillers and the increased use of 
combine harvesters and other mechanical methods of han'csting. There are 
still problems of seasonal peaks in horticulture, where perishability of the 
produce makes mechanised har\'esting difncult Research is being directed to 
finding strains which will enable production to be extended into the winter, 
and experiments are being made with new chemical sprays which should cut 
down other seasonal labour-intensive operations. 

In many of the collective farms of the USSR emphasis is placed on 
diversifying employment by introducing glass-house horticulture, small-scale 
industries (to a large extent but not exclusively in food processing) and con- 
struction and service activities. In Bulgaria, the average number of man-days 
worked on co-operative farms increased from 198 in 1961 to 223 in 1964 as 
a result of diversi.flcation and the introduction of new varieties as well as of 
the extension of irrigation. In Hungary steps are taken to give members of 
co-operative farms a second skill which can be used in the winter time; for 
example an irrigation or plant protection worker may in the winter be employed 
in the repair of equipment or the preparation of seedlings. 

There has been some progress in regularising employment in the food 
and drink manufacturing industries. The ILO Tripartite Technical Meeting 
for the Food Products and Drink Industries in 1963 urged the desirability 
of— 

(a) taking the necessary steps (including where possible the readaptation of 
industrial plant) in order to enable wider diversity of food and drink products, or 
different forms ’of |one basic product, ]to be processed throughout a greater part of 
the year under the* same roof, and thereby to ensure greater continuity of employ- 
ment; 
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(b! loing to inHucna; the demand b> “ conlra-seasonal ~ advertising; 

(c) the empioyment at a full conna! wage of the extra labour for£» rtyjuired 
at seasons, such as im^toiy workers, a^culluial workers, married women, 
high-school and university students.* 

The greater avmlabiHty of bulk deep-freezing equipment has permitted 
e.xtcnsion of food-consen-ing activities. Tlte adiantages brought by diver- 
silication in the form of more continuous utilisation of equipment and workers 
have been a factor in the trend towards larger undertakings in this industiy; 
undertakings in France, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, in particular, 
have found ways of introducing new’ products to fill seasonal gaps, and of 
pooling packing and transport facilities so that they arc used for an increasing 
range of foods. 

Less success has attended efforts to reduce seasonality of employment in 
the hotel, restaurant and tourist industry. The ILO Tripartite Technical 
Meeting on Hotels, Restaurants and Similar Establishments in 1965 urged 
the desirability — 

...of promoting the axtension of the seasons for tourism by advancing the 
beginning or relaying the end of the various entertainments offered to the visitors, by 
advert'sing ca npaigns out of season and by farilitating by all appropriate means the 
de\'clo )ment of tourism for all, fur example by reducing farcs.- 

Thc main difficulty continues to be the lack of succe^ in staggering work and 
school holidays. 

The po.sition in the clothing industry has greatly improved. At the ILO 
Tripartite Tcchnicai Meeting for the Clothing Industry in 1964 it was reported 
that seasonal fluctuations in this industry in the countries of western Europe 
had practiailly disappeared, and that the early placing of orders by retailers 
facilitated better planning of production; it was also reported that, in the 
United Kingdom, the guarantee by chain stores of large orders created 
stability oi employment 

Another possibility that is being increasingly discussed in respect of all 
industries is that of mating use of any unavoidable periods of slackness to 
give updating training oi retraining to the workers affected. 

Manpovifer policy as a part of economic planning 

Countries with market economies 

As noted above, a major test of the extent to which governments have 
developed effective manpower policies is the degree to which mejipower plans 
and measures have been integrated and co-ordinated with other plans and 



* ILO: Official Bulletin, VoJ. XLVII, No. 2, Apr. 1964. 
= Ibid., Vol. LXIX, No. I, Jan. 1966. 
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:rd&i 2 rcs f4cr ccczcmic ard scum's c^JccihssL hScascrcs ?akcn C3 

an ad hie basis by tcmpi'iaiy agencies arc iarcly adcqaalc. The crcalrrn cf 
ni 2 n: 2 rc*iis scpaialc agencies, a diHasii^n cf cgeialirnal reg>cnsi!:ilily, 
also leads fo dasalisfaclciy residls. ^^creOie^, vcsccd irlercsls amciig ibc 
sciaial agencies stand in the «ay cf fatare inli^nalicn-* 

The dj^ec cf inlcgralien \aiics markedly from one coimliy to anolier. 
S'.veden is at cne cslreme. He reg^ndKlily fer co-ordinating all employ- 
ment and manpo-ver scriicix in S;:i’eden. both nationally and n^onaily. is 
ccnKHlialcd in a an^c inds^endcjit agency, the Kalional Laboiir Market 
Board. Tfcc labour market policy administered by tkc National labour 
Market Board is regarded by d:c Sv.edish Go^errment as a ccccssaiy dc- 
m.cnl cf an economic policy that aims at full cmplcymcnt, static monc^’, and 
a hi^er standard cf Ir*ing In addition to itc exercise cf normal man- 
po'.ver functions, the National Labour Market Board also has a conKdciatlc 
degree cf control over programmes uh'di in ctfccr counliics are administered 
by other departments of government. Thus, the Board can speed up the use 
cf ri^lar funds for public works, take measures to step up procurement b^’ 
both central and local goicmmcnls, approve tax ex options to provide 
incentives for private imestmenl, and regulate the issue of building permits. 
In the manpower lidd, the Board has responsibilities for placement and 
rcCTuitnscnt, vocational guidance and training, vocational rehabilitation, 
regrslralion and compensation cf claimant* under uncmplcymcnt insurance, 
payment of incentives for the sdocallon cf workers, and control of the 
entry of foreign workers. It also makes smvrys am* ^ves ad\icc on indus- 
trial location, and supervises works projc<^ initialed to counteract uncmploy- 
mcnL 

As regards the non-manpower asparts cf its programmes, the Board co- 
ordinates its clforts with those of ether government agencies concerned. It oper- 
ates through a decentralised organisation, consisting of county labour boards 
which, in turn, direct the county employment services. The Natrona! Board 
follows developments in the labour market and shapes manpower policy 
accordingly. Thus, Sweden has not only achieved integration, but has ^ven 
manpower policy a dominant role in achieving and rrxonciling its various 
economic and social objectives. The advance of manpower polity has been 
reflected in a doubling of the expenditures (in real terms) during the period 
1960-65. By 1965, the major programmes — the employment service, the 
adult retraining scheme, geographic mobility incentives and vanous arrange- 



* See E. Wight Bvkke, op. dt, p. 369. Sec also tfcc OECD Rccommcndaljon on 
Manpoivcr Policy as a Means for ihc Promoiion cf Economic Gro^\ih. adopted in May J964. 

- ** Labour Market Policy in Sweden in OECD: RctIck of Manpower and Social 
Policies (Paris, 1963), p. 20. 
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lEcnls fer tic h 2 !:d:c 2 ppcd — zzcomAtd frr nearly 0.5 per cent cf lie nalicnal 
inccmc. Bzdgst appropiialirns fer jeb creaton in labcur suiplns areas 
ainounlcd to about tic same proportion- 0±cr prosraninccs ha'i c bread cned 
training fadlil'cs, slrcnglicncd lie pro^amipcs cf r^o-nal planning, and 
increased lie an;ounl and types cf support ^ven to workers vvio must move 
to jobs in i:r.Y locations.' 

In France, the manpower implications cf over-all mDnomic planning are 
tiorougily explored. Manpo'*^er prcjcclions and guidelines arc dcidcpcd 
by the Manpower Commission cf tic General Cemmissariat for Planning. 
These lake into account tic work cf iwrious spedaliscd s.artoral committees 
and working parties in uiidi, like in tic Manpower Commisdon itself, both 
public and pii%ialc inleresls arc reprcscnlcd. If lie Commission finds that 
tic growth objertive will have adverse consequences on employment, these 
findings may bring about a reiidon of sudi objertives. 

Thc administration cf the manpower pro^ammes is dispersed among a 
number of sovemmenlai agcndcs. Inccnlii'cs to stimulate the ewealion of 
demand for manpower in areas with a shortage of jobs are the responsibility of 
the Ministry oi &:onom:c Affairs and Finance. Manpower policy rdaling 
to the nationalised sartor of the economy is handlol by the Ministry for this 
sector. Manpo;vcr activities ajneemai with employment in the private 
sector and vocational training cf adults arc the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Soda! Affairs. Within this Ministry, the Slate Secretariat for Employment 
Problems indudes among its functions the operation of the employment 
service, vocational guidance and training, and the rccTuitocnt and placement 
of foreign labour. The Fiftli Plan for Economic and Soda! Development, 
approved by Parliament on 30 November 1965, allocates responsibility for 
employment and manpower polides as follows: the Office of the Prime Minister 
(to w'hich is attached the Cbmmissariat General au Plan ct a ia Productivilc) 
is responsible for supervLing the balancai development of the country as a 
whole; the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Finance is responsible for 
adjusting prices and channelling invcstaicnt; the Ministry of Education is 
responsible for dealing with the <oiucation of the young; and the Ministry of 
Sodal Affairs is more particularly responsible for promoting an active cmploy^- 
ment polity, espcdally through the medium of the Fonds National de 
i’Emploi- 

This National Employment Fund, which was established in 1963, is 
'ntended to strengthen the various manpower schemes already in e.xistcnce. 
It is administered by the Ministry of Labour assisted by a tripartite body with 



* Fora full account see ^''alio^al Labour Market Beard and Swedish Insiilulc: Medan 
Srredish Lxd?our Mfukel PoUcj (Stockholm, 1966). 
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zu’^isciy po'-'.cis, Ttc Ford the Minisliy. in csscs cf rcdond- 

arcscs. to crlitr irlo agrccirc-ils viilh cnip!oycrs for co*cni 3 rcnl soypcil for 
s^Iniinir^ cfv.'crkcis, early rclircircnt ard rcscillcircrt. ircoirc mri ln t ^r^r r^ 
donr^ 'waSlirg-pcnods, arii Icmpoiai} goaranlt^ a^iiast excessive losses in 
szccjjiz fi?T workers taking up nca jebs- Olfccr recent measures ha^e slrennlh- 
cned tie rc^onal dn'clopmcnt fregrLmme. assisted ike cdaplalicn of migrant 
workers, prowded addit'onal aid to handicapped persons, and placed greater 
emphasis cn \ocaliona1 guidance end ccuriSciling for the young. 

In the prq?aialion of the Sixth Eojnomic and Serial De^eIopn;cn^ PJan, 
fmtfccr steps arc being taken to ensure a more thorough integration of raan- 
po'-ver planning within over-all economic planning. 

Other pallcms cf inlegratio:: exist in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom- 

In the Netherlands, a Central Planning Bureau cslahlishes annual guide- 
lines for economic policy, utilising information furnished by the Ministry of 
Social Aflairs and Public Health as svell as by oilier departments.^ Consulta- 
tion and co-ordination among the xiaiious governmental agencies enables them 
to adjust their programmes to the possibilities envisaged in the guidelines. 
Primary responsibility for manpower programmes rests with the Ministry of 
Serial Aflairs and Public Health, although considerable influence on man- 
powier policy and administration is exerdsed by the Soria! and Economic 
Council and the Foundation of Labour. The Social and Economic Counril, 
whirii was created to advise the Govenimcnt on serial and economic policies, 
is a tripartite body which provides a means for obtaining the partiripalion of 
industiy and labour in major policy derisions. The Foundation of Labour, 
which represents the major cmplo 3 'crs'’ and trade unions"' federations, is mainly 
concerned with wage polirics and regulation. 

Responsibility for determining the genera! lines of manpower policy rests 
with the Directorate of Genera! Policy of the Ministiy of Soria! Affairs and 
Public Health, whidi was set up in 1965 to advise on policy matters and to 
serve as a central researrii and statistical branch of the Ministry. Implemen- 
tation of the policy is mairaly the responsibility of the Director for Manpower 
of the same ministiy. The Director of this agency heads the National Employ- 
ment Service and also administers a supplementary employment policy which 
is concerned with projects to counteract dowa-tums in employment The 
Directorate is also responsible for the programme of vocational training for 
adults. The Ministry of Soria! Affairs and Public Health holds periodic meet- 
ings with the Ministiy of Economic Affairs to co-ordinate polirics on employ- 
ment and creation of employment opportunities. The Ministry of Soria! 



* See OECD: Manpower and Sodal Policy in the Sclhcrlands fParis, I967|, p. 64. 
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A!Ia 3 K zr.d PuMic Heallh may also refer qncslions cf manpov/cr poIiQ- to tie 
Sodal ard Eccaomre Conrril. In Mare!! 1955, fcllouins a reqrest from tic 
Ministiy, tic Social and Eccncmic CchecsI set i-’p an ad hoc Ccmmilt^ on 
Manp 3 *.ver “to consider to what extent farther adjustment cf manpower 
policy . . . may promclc «:cncin:c growth at tie highest ic^'d This fed in 
inra to steps to redraft the Employment Exchanges Act so as to inccipcrale new 
thinking about manpower policy. RcciganisaEon cf lie gov mnncntal madn- 
cerv rcCccts dninges and ad’iances in policy. The ccnlralisj^ wage poicy in 
effect since tic end of tie war has recently been liberalised and wage detennina- 
Eon has been decentralised. In !964 tie General Directorate fer Manpower 
was reoreani^i ana strengthened to improve mobilisaEon cf roar^nal groups, 
vocaEonal guidance, and accclcraled training for adults. 

In the United Kingdom, lie goals for economic gro'wth arc implement^ 
fay a network of agennes, including a NaEona! &x>nomic Dci-clopment 
Council, indusliial training hoards, <xonomic development committees for 
dificrent industries, r<^ona! planning asundls, and a NaEonal Board for 
Prices and Incomes. As in tic Netherlands, the co-ordinaEon of manporicr 
policy ’.rilh the w ork of these agendcs, as well as with the various ministries 
involved, is a major task. The administraEvc manpower fimdions arc carried 
out by the Department of Employment and ProducErity, whidi is responsible 
for the employment service, the vocaEonai guidance service, the rehabilitation, 
training and pla^mcnt of the disabled; compilaEon of employment and un- 
cmoloymcnt statistics and special manpower research projects; arrangements 
for wrcrkcis recruited from abroad; assistance to workers wishing to transfer 
to other areas of the country; the government training centres, and thi admin- 
istraEon of the Industrial Training AcL Manpower policy, however, is also 
the concern of a number of other government departments. The Trcasuiy and 
the Department of Economic Affairs are increasingly concerned with man- 
power policy as a part of the over-all planning process. Other departments 
dealing with aspects of manpe^ver problems indude the Board cf Trade, the 
Ministiy of Technology, the Ministry of Sodal Security, the EducaEon Depart- 
ment and the Ministiy of Housing and Local GovemmenL 

G>ordinaEon is achieved through a number of interlocking committees 
and other bodies on which the various departments are represented- There 
are also a number of advisory bodies, representaEve of various interest groups, 
whose role is to advise ministers on a range of polides, induding manpow'er. 
The NaEonal Joint .Advisory Coundl provides a means of regular formal 
consuItaEon between the Government and naUonal representatives of em- 
ployers and workers on a large part of the field of manpower policy. 



* OECD: ManpoKcr and Sodal Policy in the Netherlands, op. dL, p. 243. 
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w. ef balarcc-cf-pajuicnls dilrcullics, it.s GovcmjEcnt has had to 
2JVC sp-T‘2*ie* allcnlicn to the co-ijjdinalion cf manpovYcr pehnes rdlh ircasarcs 
to re* ,.c equilibrium in the balance cf payments while encouraging ^owth- 
i_hjphasis has been placed in recent years on the expansion cf industrial train- 
ing for persons cf all ages, with increased attention to improving the adaptability 
cf the w'crlcforcc. To promelc readier acceptance by workers cf rapid change, 
I^slalicn has provided for an cvcr-all system cf redundant^ pay. and has also 
increased benehts under the uncmplo}'mcnt insurance sdicmc. Ivlcasurcs 
have also been taken to strengthen the r<^onai development programme, to 
inCTcasc the capacity of goveniment training centres, and to improve the farili- 
tics for placement and vocational training cf both young people and adults. 
The nrw measures arc r<^rded by the Government as a “ fundamental over- 
haul ” of its manpo'.vcr policy. 

In the Federal Rcpubiic of German}', where there arc no fecial agencies 
for over-all «»nomic planning, pro^ammes for achieving the basic aims cf the 
Government arc dc\doped and administered by the various ministries in their 
respective fields of competence. Over-all responsibility for the full employ- 
ment programme rests with the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. Ad- 
ministration of the pro^amme in»^olves the matching of workers and job 
vacancies, the vocational guidance of young workers, the training of workers 
and the transfer of workers from areas where training and Jobs arc not available 
to areas where there arc better oppertunities. The key agency for manpower 
policy is the Federal Agency for Placement and Unemployment Insurance,^ 
established as a self-governing body under the supervision of the Labour 
Ministry. General polity is derided by a tripartite administrativ'c counril 
within the Agency, suited to the approv'al of the Minister of Labour and Serial 
Affairs. Tripartite boards at national, r^onai and local levels assist in the 
administration of the Agency, which includes operation of the employment 
exchanges. The Agenty has also t^tablished a research institute of its own 
to conduct a wide range of labour market studies and to assist in estimating 
future trends in employment and occupational needs. It also has broad 
responsibility for re^onai industrial development, and for training and re- 
training workers. In the latter area, its responsibilities have been enlarged 
by recent legislation concerning vocational training. Recent changes in man- 
power policy have been motivated by a shift from reliance on recruitment of 
foreign w'orkers as a source of labour supply to a greater stress on internal ad- 
justments to increa.« 5 e and improve the supply of available workers. Recent 
measures have attempted to encourage industrial development in peripheral 



^ See also Oiaplcr 8 regarding proposals to convert this agency into a federal cmploy- 
incnt agency. 
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areas, to hc!p mobilise mar^nal groups for employment, to slimulale part- 
time work for women, and to improve and expand tfcc further training and 

retraining of adults. 

Other countries have similarly modified their planning procedures or ha\c 
expanded the activities of existing agencies to accommodate the ^oaing 
pressures for manpower pro^ammes. Increasing attention is being paid by 
governments to the problem of co-ordination among the \aiioias departments 
whose actiiilics have a bearing on manpower objwdaves. Labour minislncs 
in particular have enlarged their rcspondbililies and are under ^calcr com- 
pulsion to co-ordinate their activities and those of their sub-agendes with the 
other operating departments. Eiforts have also been made by gOiCmmcnls 
to instibJtionalise the partidpalion of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
threu^ representation on joint or tripartite committees which advise the 
government agcndcs, and in some casjs the representative bodies arc drawn 
more actively into policy making and administration. 

Rapid advances in these respects have taken plicc in r«:ent years in 
Austria and Bcl^mn. In Ireland a new National Manpower Agency was 
CTcated in 1965 to ensure a cx>-ordinatcd approach to manpower problems. 
In Norway the Ministry of Labour is responsible for planning and imple- 
menting the manpower policy, and takes an adivc part in prepanng the annual 
state budget, the national economic budget and the four-3'car long-term pro- 
^mmes. In Denmark manpower policy is mainly the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Labour, with the advice of a tripartite labour market council. 
In Italy manpower policy has plaj'cd an important role in development plan- 
ning. In the less industrialised countries (Greece, Portu^l, Spain, Turkey) 
manpower agcndcs and polides have also been introduced to fadlitatc the 
movement and training of aOTCuItural workers who transfer to induslpr and 
services, to provide vocational training for young workers, and to provide aid 
to migrants. 

Countries with centrally planned economies 

In the eastern European countries and the USSR manpower polio? is to a 
great e.xtent incorporated in the labour plan, which in turn is an integral part 
of the over-all development plan of the economy. All central development 
plans are drafted in accordance with certain basic plan objectives, which relate 
among other things to the distribution and utilisation of the available manpower 

resources. 

While the countries for the most part adopted the planning methods 
evolved in the Soviet Union, as the national economies developed many 
variations in planning methods were introduced in the individual countries. 
Nevertheless, the main framework of plan construction in the field of manpower 
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planning is slill similar enough to pcnnii a common treatment of some of the 
main protlems. It must be emphasised, however, that this holds cnly for the 
methods of plan-building while, as noted below, there are far dealer differences 
between countries in the held cf plan implementation. 

At the central Ic^d the labour plan pursues several objectives. One of 
the foremost ainis is to set the lolai volume of employment for the plan period, 
talung iijlo account planned output and performance targets, and posable 
increases in the productivity of labour. Further objectives arc the rational 
allocation of manpower to and between sectors, branches and r^^ons. Ration- 
al utilisation of manpower according to skill levels and educational attainment, 
in relation to and on the basis of proj^rted output and performance largets. 
is yet another objartive. Lastly, the central labour plan must establish the 
appropriate total wage fund, taking account of employment growth, producti- 
vity gains and the aggre^te allocation of resources to final demands (utilisation 
of planned national product for personal consumption, collective consumption, 
investment, and the foreign trade balance). These broad objectives axe c.x- 
pressed within the labour plan by a set of mutually interdependent plans 
covering (a) employment and wages; (b) distribution and recruitment of 



manpoiver; and (cf training of skilled workers and demand for professional 
manpower educated at schools of hi^er education. 

The employmeni plan is worked out for sectors, industries and regions, 
and the total number of employees is usually broken do\vn into the two main 
categories of wage and salaiy earners.*^ To attract labour to expanding 
industries and branches the M'oge plan usually makes prevision foi increasing 
relative wage levels. 

Plans for the organised recruitment of manpower usually cover only a 
fraction of the total workforce, and are limited to key industries in r^ons 
with acute and permanent manpower shortages. Under these schemes, the imp- 
lementation of which is organised by the receiving enteiprises and/or rc^onal 
employment offices, workers from regions and sectors with sufficient labour 
supply arc offered a contract for a fixed period, after which they can either re- 
main in the new job or return to the previous place of residence and employment. 
Certain material incentives, concessions and fringe benefits, including pro- 
vision of housing, are usually offered to induce workers to sign the contracts.^ 

Platis of training make provision for taking on youth after the school- 
leaving age for apprenticeship and other qualifying courses, and plans of 



* In some of ihc eastern European countries the latter group has been — ^at least at 
some jjcriods of planning— subdivide into cn^nccring and technical personnel and adrai- 
nislrativc and clerical workers. 

- Sec M. Sonin and E. Zhiltsov: “ Economic Development and Employment in the 
Sowet Union ”, in International Labour Review, July 1967. 
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demand for professicna! aorkers spccily the number of ouduates from t<^hnical 
colleges and universities (according to broad fields of spcciaiisation) needed 
for expansion and replacement of high-level manpower.^ 

The labour plan itself is linked to seme of the cenirai economic “ balances ^ 
which arc worked out to achieve internal consistency between the respective 
parts of the plan's targets and limitations. With regard to manpower planning, 
the most important arc the “ manpower balance ” usually worked out at the 
natiomx" and re^onal level, and the “ employment balance The former lists, 
for the year prt^ding the beginning of the plan and the last year of the plan- 
period, on the one side manpower availabilities, consisting of the population 
o** working age and of persons still cmplo3'cd after the age of retirement, and 
on the balandng (utilisation) side the economical^ active (wage and salary 
earners, collective farmers and other co-operative mcmbcis, and sclf-cmplo}rcd 
persons) and those not employed (mainly students and pupils of working age 
and housewives). The employment balance shows the number of employed 
persons at the beanning of the year, all additions to the workforce occurring 
during the >'ear (mainly from schools and Iraiising institutions), all withdrawals 
from the workforce during the 3'car due to natural losses, to school enrolment 
of previously empIo3'ed persons and to other reasons, and the number of 
pemons at the end of the ycar.- 

The degree of integration of manpower policies with the over-all develop- 
ment plan has to be judged not only in relation to the construction of the plan, 
but even more so in relation to plan implementation. The tendency in all 
eastern European countries in the last decade has been in the direction of 
“more decentralised decision-making and greater reliance by the central 
government on incentives and indirect influence than on directives to subordi- 
nate bodies 

However, the dilTcrenccs in the pace and scope of changes in the e,\ecutive 
function of the plan have become so pronounced that in some countries^ not 
only has the binding character of most central plan indicators been abolished, 
but in many respects the previous disa gg regation of central planning targets 
has ceased to e.\ist altogether. Central planning targets in these countries 
have changed into a macro-economic framework v/hich forms the basis for 
central economic polic^^ oecisions. Even these polity decisions, however, do 



^ For dclails see Janos Timar; “ High-Level Manpower Planning in Hungary and its 
Relation to Educational Dc\-cIopnicnt ”, in Iniermiional Labour RerieK, Oct. 1967. 

- For details see “ Manpower Planning in Eastern Europe ”, in International labour 
RcriciT, Aug. 1963, pp. 22-28, and J. Tjmar: “ Long-Term Planning of Employment in the 
Hungarian People's Republic”, in ibid., Feb. 1964. 

^ United Nations Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Planning in Europe 
(Geneva, 1965), Ch. VI, p. 2, 

* Yugoslavia, and in recent years also Czechoslovakia and to a large degree Hungary. 
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not bind enterprises to fulfil a plan target handed down to them from the centre, 
but are rather a guide to the enterprises in following a course which will help 
to fulfil the broadly slated macro-economic targets.* While this is true for 
some of the eastern European countries, in others, including the USSR, the 
linkage of the central ^xsnomic development plan with the enterprise plans 
through a hierarchical network cf dis. gs regated targets (of a “ compulsory ” 
or “ indicati\e ” nature) is rtill to a certain degree upheld. 

Technical progress, in conjunction with the generally incrcasingcmphasis 
on the clnciency of enterprises has brought out the necessity of a redistribution 
of surplus manpow er in many eastern European countries.” A relative man- 
power surplus in some establishments and areas contrasts with a more or less 
acute general labour shortage at the national level, so that the number of 
vacancies usually greatly c.xa^ds the number of redundant workers or Job- 
seekers. But the new phase of development demands new policies and new 
institutions. In the previous period of emphasis on industrialisation, the need 
was for a steady supply of suitable w’orkers for new or e.xpanding enterprifyss. 
The responsibility was mainly in the hands of the recruitment departments 
of the receiving ei ‘erprises and of the State Labour Reserves System set up to 
train youth after school-leaving age in special vocational training institutions. 

Under the new conditions, the need to eliminate over-employment in 
some places and to effect improved manpow’er redistribution, has increased the 
importance of labour mobility. The measures needed in the interests of the 
national economy can become effective only if they are harmonised with the 
interests of individual workers.^ Hence, in many eastern European countries, 
some of the traditional functions of the employment service* have been revived 
or e.xfended. At the same time the activities of the bodies entrusted with these 
functions have been linked to responsibilities connected with manpower 
planning proper. 

In the USSR, for instance, state committees for labour resources utilisa- 
tion were established in each republic in December 1966, on the basis of the 
previously existing administration for organised recruitment of manpower and 
resettlement with branches in the regions and, where appropriate, in the larger 
cities and districts. 



* The change may be described as one 'owards “ planning by parameters ”, >ising 
price, tax, credit, wages and tariff policies to influence the actions of enterprises as opjA)scd 
to ** control through directives ” (c.g. directives on quantities of particular factor inputs or on 
quantities of commodities to be produced), Cf. Economic Planning in Europe, op, ciL, 
Ch. VI, p. 3. 

- See M, Sonin and E, Zhiltsov, op, cit., pp, 83-91, 

^ Sec B, Levcik: “ Wages and Employment Problems in the New System of Planned 
Management in Czechoslovakia ”, in International Labour Review, Apr. 1967, 

* As defined in the ILO Employment Service Convention, 1948 (No, 88), 
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The main r^ponsibilit:es of the Sfcitc Committ^ of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR for Utilisation of Labaur Resources, as slated in the decision 
of the Government dat^ 27 Afay 1967, arc as follows: 

(a) fonnulaliCn and implemenlalicn, jointly with minislnes, dqxulmcnls and 
untfetlakin^ of measures for work«s’ retraining and redistribution between enter- 
prises, constrmnicn projrets, brandies and regions taking account of the needs of 
production; 

(b) placement of workers as well as infonnalion about manpower needs of 
undertakings and construdion proj«^; 

(cf study of the slrudure of the able-bodied population not cmploj'cd in social 
production, and to elaborate jointly with .he planning and economic bodies, proposals 
on the rational utilisation of manpowd- resources; 

^^efJ carrying out the organised recniitmcnt of workers and the resetdemoit 
of population, supervising fulfilment by ecoitomic authorities of thdr obligation 
to ojsure the necessary work, housing and living conditioirs for workers placed with 
enterprises and construction projccte, and supennsuig rescttloiicnt of population in 
the new location; 

ifej participation in the preparation of draft plans for the location of new 
industrial constiuct'on with a view to the fullest and most rational employment of the 
able-bodied population in the economy, and in the examination of rc^onal projects 
and general schemes for the development of towns as regards the employment of the 
population. 

The establishment of these new committees is intended not only to broaden 
practical work in the field of manpower distribution and redistribution, but 
also to provide the general planning and economic authorities with a better 
basis for long-term planning and foreaisting in many interdependent fields: 
education, training, distribution, redistijbution and utilisation of the labour 
force. These committees will endeavour also to deal to a certain extent with 
problems of vocational orientation. 

In Poland similar responsibilities are exercised by regional and local 
employmem offices acting under the guidance of re^onal and local people’s 
councils.^ Tiiere is close collaboration between the regional planning com- 
misions and the regional employment offices on long-term development pro- 
grammes and in current economic decisions. In addition, the employment 
offices engage in individual job placement, occupational guidance, etc. 

In Czechoslovakia, too, provisions to promote labour mobility and in- 
come security (including compensation in cases of the closing down of a plant, 
entitlement to earlier retirement payments, and retraining allowances) have 
been adopted or are in preparation. 

Under all planning systems the essential difierences between human labour 
and the material elements of production of necessity influence the mode of 



* See ILO : Legislative Series, 1 945— Pol. 3 ; also Certain Problems of Labour Organisation 
in Poland (Institute of Labour, Warsaw, 1962). 
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plan imp!en:enlation.* Even under a highly centralised dirccli^'c planning 
^'slcm Ihc stale aulhoiilics have normally no power to dir^ individuals to 
spcdiic workplaces; accordingly, implementation of the plan, even as ri^ds 
re^nitment of new lahcur, depends on material incentives to induce workers 
to take up employment where it is needed. Nevertheless, there is a great 
dilTcrencc between the position of an enterprise under centralised directive 
planning where it receives from the central authorities, together with output 
targets, binding indicators on the permitted number of employees, on the 
planned average wage, and the planned wage fund, and the position of 
enterprise in a decentralised setting operating largely according to market 
expectations and without any statutory limitations on numbers cmplo3*«i and 
on wages. 

In the latter case economic instruments to influence relative wage levels 
and to guide the distribution of manpower between industries, branches and 
undertakings have to be applied. An intcrcsling measure this respect is a 
selective payroll ta.\ (called a stabilisation charge) introduced in Czechoslovakia 
at the banning of 1967. The tax is assessed both on increases in average 
wages and on additional manpower, the rates being more favourable where 
average wages increase than in the case of an expansion of the workforce. 
This reflects the needs of a general situation where labour demand exceeds the 
available supply. There arc nevertheless areas and industries where there is 
no shortage of labour; in these cases tax exemptions on that part of the tax 
which is levied in relation to labour force increases can be granted; on the 
other hand additional taxes can be levied in areas with a severe labour shortage. 
The system is designed to bring about difiercatiai labour costs in the interest 
of manpower allocation without having to resort to unwarranted wage dif- 
ferentials. r 

In those eastern European countries where there arc no planned compul- 
sory limitations on wages and employment, regotiations in the form of 
collecUvc agreements are gaining in importance. Collective agreements, 
while concentrating on wages, increasingly deal also with employment prob- 
lems. Questions of the size of the future workforce of an enterprise, its 
skill composition, and provision for retraining (including material rewards 
for it) are all dealt with in negotiated agreements between the trade union 
organisation and the management of the enterprise. 



1 See “ Manpower Planning in Eastern Biropc ”, op. cit, p. 4. 
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Manpower adjnstaents to meet the changes described in Chapter I 
necessitate an ever-increasing adaptability of the labour force. 

Workers already in the labour force ha%c to be increasingly prepared to 
a cce pt change — ^to move to other areas, industries or occupations and to 
iinderso retraining. Young entrants to the labour force need to be cducati^ 
and trained on a broader basis so that they will be able to make the adjustments 
which will be necessary during the course of their working lives. There may 
be need for shifts in the migration of workers from one rmuntry to another, 
fn certain cases an easier and more cfTcctive adjustment to change may be 
achieved by relocation of employment An important part of manpower 
policy in European countries is directed to these questions. The following 
chapters examine the major problems w'hich arise in these various connections 
and the measures being taken to deal with them. 

The release of manpower from agriculture 

It has been seen in Chapter 1 that in many countries the release of workers 
from agriculture was an important factor in the growth of the labour force 
in other sectors in the decade 1950-60 and that in some countries this is 
expected to continue to be a substantial source of manpow^er for growing 
sectors. What problems arise in this transfer and what measures arc used to 
deal with them? 

Release of manpower from agriculture does not neojssarily involve rural- 
urban migration; in some cases not even a change of residence. A survey 
carried out in France, on the basis of a small sample of male workers who 
had left agriculture between 1959 and 1964, showed that only 40 per cent 
moved from their commune and only 10 per cent moved out of the region , 
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cf l!iosc s\‘2:o irovcd, oisly 55 per amt migrated to iirban areas ard lira mostly 
to tomms «ilh fevY^ than 59,©1M> snhatitanls.* Tte medmnisation of agri- 
cidlnrc and the rise in Ii«ng standards both lead to the need for addilicnal 
scr\icis opening up nevir employment opportunities in the rural areas; com- 
muting is practised ov«- longer lislanccs than (say) to'o decades ago, partiy 
owing to the increased ownership of cans and meter Q'dcs, and partly to the 
practice whereby large undertakings collect their cmploy'ees by bus over large 
country arcas. 

!n certain countries, as for instance in Austria and in the Federal Rqsutlic 
of Germany, a considerable number of industrial establishments have been 
set up in central towns of rural areas, thus fadJilaling an industrial shift without 
change cf residence. In the laltw country it was estimated that in I960, of 
workers liiing in rural communes, 45 per cent were commulcrs.- 

In the USSR the process of urbanisation works to a conridcrabic extent 
through the transformation of former rural settlements into urban ones as 
soon as they are suffidenlly dci*eIopai industrially and adminislralivcly. 
Frora 1959 to 1963 this transTormaticn has embraced a former rural population 
of 4 million, the net rural-urban migration for the same period having been 
6.4 million.® The Government aims at redudng undesirable migration of 
rural pcpulations by this means when the manpower requirements of agriculture 
are diminishing and such migration is not in the common interest At the 
^me time, this policy helps to solve the problem of utilising rural manpower 
resources more evenly throughout the year. 

In many eases, however, such a solution is not possible. In Italy l!je 
mo^'cment of workers out of agriculture (in eases where it has not involved a 
direct move to a foreign countiy) has normally entailed a long-distance move 
to the big urban agglomerations. An Italian trade unionist has remarked 
that most of these “ internal emigrants ” turn their backs on the place where 
they were bom and grew up, without any intention of returning, because they 
are convinced that elsewhere they will find a belter sodety more capable of 
satisfying the expectations and neois e.xpcrienced by all men.^ 

Moves of this kind impose considerable sodal adaptation problems on 
the individual and reception problems on the industrial centres. 

In the western market economies the decline in the number of agricultural 
workers is in general more marked among family workers and wage earners 

* See “ La mobilitc profcssionnelle cn Fiance cnirc 1959 cl 1964 ” in Eludes et Conjonc- 
tiire (Paris), OcL 1966. 

- Agrarsoziale Gcseilschqft Rundbrief, Jan. 1961, Sep. 1961. 

^ A. I. Noikina (cd.) : Sirukiura narodnago khoziaistra SSSR (Moscoiv, Izd. “ Nauka ”, 
1967). p. 161. 

■* OECD: Jnicrnational Joint Sanbtar on Geographical and Occupational Mobility of 
ManpoKcr, Final Report (Paris, 1964). 
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j?ij»n £ir.D!!S sclficnjp!o 3 'cd- In Spain during the period 1561 to 1964, 
tninsfcis from agricullnra aETccled aln:Dsl as inany as during the v.1;c!e decade 
1950-69: Griginallp the prindpal migranls ucrc uage earners bat, dnee 1962, 
snmll landc'AXcrs and their families have joined U:c cnodns. 

Thc a^ng cf the fann population, «1ii!c it has net pet generally had any 
iuarkedh’ ad'n^nsc cOcct cn output, raises conccni for the future in seme 
rego n s In some parts of southern France, in 1964, onc-lfaird cf all farmers 
were 65 years eld or over, and more than half were 2^0 or over.^ In Czecho- 
slovakia, betecen 195S and 1965, the propoition of the agricultural labour 
force over relirenicnt age (60 for men, 55 for vvomra) doubled from 13.5 per 
cent to 27 per cent, and the proportion cf young workers (15-191 fell from 
7 per cent to 43 per cent; bp' 1965 workers under 39 represented only 15.5 per 
cent cf the agricultural labour force. In Hungary also the problem of the 
aoipCT of the agricultural population is reported to be acute. In Yugoslavia 
the situation varies from one rc^on to another; in 1566 it was reported that 
in Slovenia and Vojvodina 31 per cent of all farms remained without any 
young people and tliat, in Slovenia, 20 per cent of ail fann workers were ovrer 60. 

In the USSR during the past years Ihsc drift of young people out of agri- 
culture has been higher than was foreseen and, as a result, the average age of 
the a^cultural population in many rc^ons is nearly 50. At the same time, 
the capadly of the towns for absorbing the rural surplus is limited. Special 
attention is now being ^ven to expansion of services in the villages and exten- 
sion of the network of vocational schools to ^vc these young people the 
chance to acquire the spedalised skills needai to carry out the present pro- 
grarame of agricultural modernisation. 

In Bulgaria the plan for 1566-70 provides for a slackening in the rate 
at which agricultural workers are released for employment in other sectors 
and for incentives to retain young people in agriculture, such as better opportu- 
nities for agricultural training, wage bonuses for those holding diplomas and 
improved provision for holidays. In Czechoslovakia several measures have 
been taken to stop the outflow from agriculture and attract young people to 
this sector. The level of average earnings of co-operative farmers has risen 
substantially and health insurance and sodal srcurity for a^cultura! workers 
are gradually being brought up to the level prevailing in industry. Other 
measures include the provision of rural housing and payment of special pre- 
miums to young people remaining permanently in agriculture, fbe introduc- 
tion of new agricultural machinery is reducing manpower requirements, in 
both normal and peak seasons, and improving conditions of work; training 



^ OECD: Geographic and Occupational Mobility of Rural Manpovrer, in Food and 
Agriculture Documcnlalion Series, No. 75 tPaiis, 1965). 
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is bdng ciganiscd accordiu^y. In Romania the clTa^ cf the dcdinc in the 
number of agricoltoial workers has been more than oii^t by better oiganisa- 
tion and by a sharp increase in capital invested in aOTtmlturc. 

In Yugos!a\ia there have been wide r<^onal dilTcrcnces in the rale cf 
withdia^val, as can be seen from table XVII. 



Table XVII, Yugoslavia: number cf persons leaving the feims (1949-195D) 
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An increasing number of persons have work outside their farms, which 
often brings in more money than their farming activities. 

In human terms one will not go far wrong in visualising the reduction 
of the agricultural labour force in most countries as resulting mainly from the 
fact that the death or retirement of older workers is not compensated by the 
entry of young workers; the shift out of agriculture of experienced w’orkers in 
the 25-44 age group, who arc mainly wage earners, plays only a minor role. 
For many years it was thought that exodus was selective of the more enterpris- 
ing and more intclligenL However, a number of investigations suggest that 
many moves, for instance those to unskilled work in industry, do not rob 
agriculture of its better workers. The rising demand for technical and scientific 
knowledge in agricultural occupations may in fact lead to the retention of the 
more able elements of the population. 

The effects on the agrarian structure and land tenure patterns are mani- 
fold. In the market economics the decline of employment accentuates the 
gradual trend towards the disappearance of tenancy, metayage and other forms 
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of sharecropping conlrccis. It fcas also been a contributing factor in the 
increase of medium-rized holding at the expense of small, inefiident holdings 
and (to a lesser extent) of large holdings ^vhcrc the loss of labour cannot be 
completely made up by increased use of capital (among countries ivhcre this 
latter phenomenon has occuned arc Denmark, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Ireland, the Xclherlands and S*vi! 2 criand). Taken as a whole, the 
reduction cf the labour force has had a bcnclida! efidrt on aCTculiur<^ both 
in respect of belter farm size and betier mix of production fadors, though 
the marrina! firms arc not ahvays the first to be abandoned. Labour pro- 
ductivity has risen steeply, though the goal of income pariQ' between agriculture 
and other sectors is far from being adiieved. 

Various governments have taken measures to ease the transition to a 
reduced agricultural labour force. For instance, in the Netherlands commu- 
nity self-surveys are conducted in which the farming population is brought 
face to face with its own problems of modernisation and re-allotment or 
enlargement of holdings. Guidance is then ^ven, on the basis of a diagnosis 
of each farm family's situation, as to whether it is to the economic advantage 
of the farmer to stay on the farm or to move to some other economic activity. 

In France a fund set up in 1962 to facilitate the “ restructuring ” of agri- 
culture has, as one of its functions, to facilitate the movement of surplus 
manpower from agriculture into other sectors. It makes resettlement grants 
and loans to young farmers to permit them to ^vc up uneconomic holdings 
and grants supplementary pension rights and a departure allowance to older 
farmers prepared to ^ve up their holdings. Problems reported arc that those 
who volunteer to move do not always a>me from the smallest holdings, that 
the aging of the farm population militates against technical innovation and 
that poor educational attainments limit the choice of new jobs for young 
people. 

Workers leaving agriculture for industry do not in general seem to have 
any major problems in readjusting to industrial conditions. Case studies 
report individual difficulties in fitting in with the strict time schedule, higher 
absence rates and nervous tension due to the change from a life of fresh air and 
freedom, but for the most part workers approach the change as a step upwards 
in the socio-economic scale and have the will to succeed. In the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, Belgium and Ireland in particular, there seems to 
be virtually no problem, perhaps because a minimal change in cultural and 
social environment is involved. Sometimes there is a longer “ running-in ” 
period than for urban workers but cases are also reported of astonishing speed 
in learning industrial techniques.^ 

* OECD International Joint Seminar on the Adaptation of Rural and Foreign Workers 
to Industry, Wiesbaden, 1965: Final Report and Supplement (Paris, 1965). 
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Other aspects of internal mobility of v/orkers 

The release of workers from asriculture to other s^ors is one aspect 
of the topic of geographic and occupational mobility. Frequently, 
though not always, a job change involves one or more of the follo'^ing 
changes: 

(1) diangc of domicile; 

( 2 ) diange of industry; 

(3* change of occupation. 

In certain cases (2) and (3) are linked. There may also be a change of emplo}’- 
ment status. 

Some of these moves arc nonnal steps in a worker's career, of benelit 
both to him and to the eccncmy; they do not imply an upheaval of any kind, 
or call for any outside intervention, cither to encourage or to discourage the 
move. Some may be moves “ in the right dirr^on ” from the point of view 
of the «x>nomy (for instance from a manpower surplus area to a manpower 
shortage area, from a declining industry to an expanding one, from a low- 
productivity industry or establishment to a high-productivi^’ one) but may 
imply high costs or hardship for the worker; in these cases there may well 
be a need for government assistance. Others may be moves which the worker 
sees as in his immediate persona! interest but which may run counter to the 
interests of the economy as a whole (for instance a move from an undennanned 
export industry into an overcrowded branch of entertainment, over-frequent 
job-chan^ng leading to wasteful labour turnover, or cases of the “brain 
drain ”); the principle of freedom of choice of employment excludes obstruc- 
tion of these moves but it may well be considered that no steps should be taken 
which actively encourage them. 

In many countries the statistical resources do not permit any attempt at 
measuring the volume of moves made by individual workers, and estimates 
are made on the basis of changes in the numbers of persons employed in given 
re^ons, industries and occupations over an intercensal or other period, with 
assumptions as to the direction of the flow between them. 

In the USSR the problems of territorial movement of manpower arising 
from great distances, unequal development of different regions and national 
republics, as well as from the unequal natural resources and population 
of different areas, have always been considerable. Data are published on 
population flows from one region to another but in recent years these flows have 
been affected by a number of abnormal factors and do not provide a repre- 
sentative picture of the mobility of the labour force in response to manpower 
demands. 
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Data arc scarce in European countries as compared \rilh lihc United Slates, 
where the phenomena have been ^'Slcmalica3Iy analysed o^er many years. 
On the basis of the data a\iai!ab!c for France, Gcnnany, Italy and tlic Unit«i 
Kingdom, the OECD study IVcges caid Labour Mobility drew the broad con- 
clusion that labour turnover was lower in these countries than in North America 
(ail annual average of 30 to 40 separations per KM) occupied jobs, compared 
with 50 to 60 in the United Slates and Canada). 

Two recent surveys in Great Britain and France' are of interest in relation 
to the nature of job changes. Both arc based on schedules completed by 
interviewing representative samples of the population over 15 3'cars of age to 
discover changes undergone over a particular period (ten years in Britain, 
five years in France; the French study was not conccmi^ with geo^phic 
mobility). In both cases the results have been analysed from many difierent 
angles and they shed some light on jobchanging habits in these countries and 
on some of the problems which arise. 

Change of domicile 

The British suivay showed that employment-inspired inter-rc^onal geo- 
graphic mobility at any time during the lifetime of the informants had affected 
only about 8.6 per cent of the sample; moreover, although the net result of the 
movements was a flow from manpower surplus re^ons to manpower shortage 
regions, there were flows both in the opposite direction and between regions 
with about equal manpower. The net desirable redistribution effect of inter- 
r<^onal mobility in response to manpower demand must have been very small 
indeed.^ The survey also attempted to find out the attitudes of workers in 
the sample to possible future movement for work purposes; half of the men 
and three-quarters of the women workers said that nothing would encourage 
them to mo\'e for a job; the factors that would most influence the others who 
would consider moving were (a) pay, promotion and job prospects, and (b) 
the provision of good housing. 

The extensive inquiry published by the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in 1956® also reported resistance to change of 
domicile in the countries studied, stemming from attachment to family, village 
clubs and established habits. 



» A. I. Harris and R. Clausen: Labour Mobility in Great Britain, 1953-63, Govern- 
menl Social Sur\<qr; and “ La'mobililc profcssionncllc cn France cnlrc 1959 et 1964” in 
Etudes et Conjonctme (Paris), OcL 1966. 

- It may be noted that between 1959 and 1963 an average of only 2,625 workers per 
year took advantage of government relocation allowances. 

=* High Authority of the European Coal and Steel (Community: Obstacles d la mobilite 
des trarailleurs et probiemes sociaux de readaptation (Luxembourg, 1956). 
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Kcvcrtfccicss, a proportion of vtorkcis do overcome this resistance and the 
resulting net gco^phic mobility is “ in the right direction It is, as one 
v.'ou!d expect, greater among the young and among those with higher educa- 
tional attainments. 

Change of industry 

At first sight, mobility involving a change of industry would appear to be 
the form of mobility of greatest importance to the economy, since dhanges in 
the industrial distribution of the labour force are in most cases a more impor- 
tant clement of structural evolution than changes in its gco^phic or occu- 
pational distribution. 

Again, data are scarce. The French study already referred to found that, 
of those who were in the labour fora; both in 1959 and 1964, only 14 per cent 
of the men and 12.5 per o;nt of the women were in a dificrent industry at the 
latter date. The British study revealed an industry change, over the ten years 
studied, varying from 20 per cent out of mining and quarrying to 44 per 
cent out of food, drink and tobacco manufacture. Both studies provide de- 
tailed analyses of the direction of inter-industrial moves which show that there 
are a large number of apparently haphazard moves in many directions though 
the long-term net mobility seems to be " in the right direction ” for the economy 
as a whole. Flows do not seem, as might be expected, to be, directly from 
low-wage to high-wage industries. The OECD study fVages and Labour 
MobilUy (on the basis of North American as well as West European data) 
found that “ over-all, chan^ng wage dinferentials appear to play a very small 
role in inter-industry movements of labour Empirical studies in the United 

Kingdom have shown that, even within the same industry and the same area, 
firms paying higher wages have sometimes been less successful than others in 
recruiting staff, and reports from other countries in western Europe confirm 
that in present circumstances factors other than the current wage — for instance 
the “ image ” of the company and the prospects of career advancement it is 
believed to offer — are often more influential in attracting workers. This does 
not necessarily conflict with the view that, in the long run, manpower tends to 
flow into industries, giving them greater economic advantage but it suggests 
that the bidding-up of wages alone is unlikely to be successful in effecting a 
shift of v/orkers to a particular industry or establishment The general im- 
pression is that the existing volume of spontaneous job changes and the readi- 
ness of workers to change from one industry to another should be adequate for 
any redistributive function necessary; in fact in many cases it may be excessive. 
The main difficulty arises in redistributing surplus workers from declining 
industries, where a change of industry is not generally possible without an 
accompanying change of occupation and home. 
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Change of occupation 

Tha data Hording the extent to which workers at present change their 
occjpalicn over a certain period are also mca^e. Howc\cr, the French study 
preenls scierol inlcresling analjscs cf the results of the suixcy, firstly by 
occupational group and secondly by sodo-occupalional esiegory. The mobi- 
lity rale over the fi%’c years survci'ed varied widely, ranging for men from only 
3.1 per cent in health and personal servf cc otxmpations, to .>0 per cent in textile 
occupations (presumably rcficcting the transferability or non-liansfcrability of 
the skill involved and fluctuations in the demand for workers in the otxrupation 
concerned The average mobility rate for manual workers of both sexes was 
14.2 per cent (one-third being to non-manual occupations). 

Analysis of change among men from one socio-oixupational category to 
another gave the following ranldng: 



Csicsoiy 



Averz^ rsic 

Ipcrccoi) 



ConuncTcial woActp, bbourcis, fann workers 
Ollicc vroriers, scmi-sJaI3cd workers 
Skilled wcrlxis, fcreecn, nsiddle nrunscnicnl, miners 
Oaftsmea, icdinidans, service woikcrs, primaiy teachers, 
farm proprietors, small liadcs 

PnOTD ftgrSj Jii^cr management, induslnes and commeraai 
proprietors, other professons 



29.0 

19.8 

15.6 

10.4 

5.9 



The inverse correlation with skill level is also evident with women, though the 
differences are less marked. The majority of these moves represented progress 
up the socio-occupational ladder. The study also showed a tendency for 
males to become stabilised in their socio-occupational category around the 
age of 35. The study analysed the extent to which the growth of the respective 
catesorics was attributable to (a) net inward mobility, and (b) balance of 
“ entries into ” over ^ retirements from ” the labour force. 

New entries thus appeared to play a dominant role in changing the occu- 
pational structure, except in the management categories. An interesting case 
is that of the rapidly growing category of technicians, which drew its additions 
both from other categories and from new entrants. 

The British study distinguishes movements between seven socio-occupa- 
tional categories^ the following table is interesting in showing both the 
limited volume of this movement and the fact that it was not one-way. 

It was found that there was very little change of category among workers 
who remained with the same employer for the ten-year period (only 1.9 per 
cent of the men and 0.8 per cent of the women). 
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Table XVIII. France: causes of grov/lh in socio-occupational categones, 
1959-64 (males) 
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Table XIX. Great Britein: change of occupationa! status of men, 1^3-63 
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II. Managers, minor professional, etc. 
Ill (I). Non-manual (upper group) 

III (2). Skilled manual 

IV (I). Non-manual (lower group) 

IV (2). Partly skilled manual 

V. Unskilled 
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Attitude of the trade union organisations towards labour 
mobility 

The attitude of the trade union organisations towards labour mobility 
inevitably varies from one country to another and from one organisation to 
the other within the same country. Examples of opposition are not unknown. 
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For example the French CGT took the view a few years ago that mobility isas 
a consequence and an instrument of capitalist concentration and accordingly 
could not be organised in the workers’ interest* * More recently, at a dis- 
cussion by the Economic Commi^on for Europe of a report on European 
manpower problems in 1967, presented by the ILO,- the repreientativc of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions expressai the view that migration was not 
the ans^ver to the problem of higher unemployment and that jobs should be 
taken to the workers, rather than the other way round. 

The great majority of trade union organisations arc not keen on mobility 
of labour and prefer mobility of jobs instead. This trade union attitude 
emphasises the fact that any policy of geographic mobility has fairly narrow 
limits be3^ond which not only the “ human ” costs involved, but also the 
economic costs make such a policy undesirable. 

Wc consider that too little attention has been paid in the past to the problem of 
ensuring the mobility of jobs and that too much has been paid to the mobility of 
labour. Wc expect of an active manpower polity, that it should study the problem 
of geographical mobility, such measures ^jarin^y and, where possible, rqjlacc 
them by the movement of industiial plant «r complexes.* 

While the need for some mobility is generally acknowledged, the trade 
union or^nisations lay stre^ on the measures required to ensure that it is 
not detrimental to the workers’ own interests. In a report presented to the 
Joint International Seminar on Geographic and Occupational Mobility of 
Manpower, organised by the OECD in November 1963, Pierre Jeanne (of the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers) stated: 

Some mobility of manpower, both vocational and geographical, is an inevitable 
consequence of technical progress and is also nccessaiy to economic growth. For 
trade unions representing unskilled workers, however, it is only defensible or possible 
if it respects and develops human values — Only democratic planning can meet 
the economic requirements of the development of industrial society and the spiritual 
needs of a democratic society. 

Similarly, the notes prepared for the study committees of the Congress 
of the French Confederation of Workers in November 1967,"* contained the 
following sratement: 

. . -progress, which is essential to the maintenance of full employment in the 
medium and long term, implies a certain amount of mobility. , , It will be increas- 
ingly difficult in future to remain flatly opposed to any change and the only answer 
would appear to be to control and, above ail, to organise this change in such a way 



^ Obstacles a la niobilite des travaiUeurs et probiemes sociaux de readaptation, op. cit. 

* ECE, 23rd Session, Item 4 of the Provisional Agenda. 

* Hermann Beermann: “The Trade Union Attitude Towards an Active Manpower 
Policy ”, in OECD: International Trade Union Seminar on Active Manpower Policy', Vienna, 
17-20 September 1963, Final Report (Paris, 1964). 

■* Syndicalisme, 9 Sep. 1967, Supplement. 
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ih^i It is not OEjy occcplaK^ but bccdidal to cvcjybo^y and Cist and fcrcmo^ to 
the WTcrkas iharsdvcs. 

In the countries where gco^phic manpovrer mobility is seen to be 
essentia! to ca>ncmic development, an attitude of scepticism tends to 2 ?vc way 
to a positive altitude of cellaboialion. For example the Executive Committee 
of the Italian Confederation of Free Trade Unions recently expressed the 
follo^ving view: 

A viigh degree of geographical mobilily of manpoaer is not a bad thing in 
itsdf; it is only an a^cct and, to some extent, a «>nscqucncc of a country's economic 
devdopmenL This docs not mean that it cannot get out of hand or lake place too 
quickly — to the detriment of the workers and the system ilsdf; htmcc the need to 
folloiv devclopmtmls dosdy and to plan various fonns of inlcrvailion which might 
prove suitable.^ 

A similar attitude is encountered in Sweden, where the trade union organisa- 
tions recognise that economic and fiscal polidcs must be supplemented an 
active employment market policy in which incentives to geographic mobility 
arc bound to occupy an important placc.- 

Thc attitude of the trade unions towards occupational mobiti^' also 
dujpends on their nature, c.g. the craft unions favour geographic or industrial 
but not occupational mobility, whereas the industrial unions encourage 
occupational fnobility but not necessarily the other forms. 

In Great Britain, when the Government decided in 1962 to double the 
number of places available in government training centres, a number of unions 
opposed this step, fearing that the high output of trained \vorkers might cause 
unemployment among their members. Nevertheless, the TUC itself was in 
favour of an expansion of training fadlities. In view of the increasingly 
technical character of many industries and the speed of structural change, the 
unions are usually conscious of the fact that full employment means greater 
occupational mobility and that, in order to maintain their workers’ skills and 
wages, they must make every effort to secure in the long term higher standards 
of basic training for their members and, in the short term, more extensive 
facilities for training, rehabilitation and retraining. 

Implications for mobility policy 

The position appears to be as follows for the three main types of job 
change: 

(1) those involving change of domicile : in the absence of very strong incentives, 

the pool of workers in the more industrialised regions, particularly skilled 

^ Politique Syndicale, Feb, 1968. 

* See for instance: L.O. i Sverige; Arbetsmarknads Poliliski Program 1967 (Stockholm, 
1967). 
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workers, iikdy to respond to efers of crnjrlojrcent involving a change 
of domicile is generally small; fcoweicr, there are a number of workers, 
particdarly in the younger age groups, w1;o are ready todiaugc residence 
for other reasons and who can sometimes fee induced to acc^t employ- 
ment in desred areas; 

(21 ikose inrohing change of indaslry .'the existing volume of spontaneous Job 
changes from one employer to another, or from one industiy to another, 
is often ;iu5hcient to cope with any dcared inter-indusliy redistribution 
so long as no change of domicile or of occupation is involvai; 

(3) those inrolring change of occupation: in occupations requiring a specific 
skill or qualification 0-C- those occupations in whidi there are usually the 
most serious shortages), increased numbers result to a greater extent from 
the expansion of direct entry than from transfers from other occupations; 
as regards transfe's from other occupatic^ns, skilled workers arc reluctant 
to lose the investment they have made in their skill and arc more likely 
to be attrai^ed by occupational changes which promise to make some use 
of this skill. 

Policy in relation to labour mobili^ has to take account of such considera- 
tions, as well as of the fact that high mobility is not an end in itself. When 
mobility is too high, there is an excessive rate of labour turnover which is 
vvastefiil of manpower; and many moves, though they could not be called 
instances of “ excessive labour turnover ” nevertheless do not form part of, or 
are even contrary to, the Hows that are desired in the interests of economic 
growth- 

In sum, how' far can achievement of the necessary redistribution of man- 
power be left to spontaneous moves ? Such moves seem to be fairly effective 
in respect of inter-establishment and inter-industry job changes within the 
same locality, though even here there is usually room for better organisation 
of the local employment market, whether through the public employment 
service or the local communications media. On the other hand, spontaneous 
moves cannot be relied on to bring about job changes entailing a change of 
domidle or of occuj>ation; in the former case, even workers who in principle 
are not opposed to chan^ng domicile have difficulty in doing so without 
reimbursement of their expenses and some assistance in finding housing; in 
the latter case, moves into occupations in which there is a shortage are seldom 
possible without some retraining. 

It is sometimes asked whether the number of desirable spontaneous moves 
mig^’t not be higher in a situation of less-full employmenL In some countries 
it is aigued that if the unemployment rate rises, for instance from 1.5 per cent 
to 2.5 per cent, this not only releases more workers for transfer but also 
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proviifcs an ircenlivc to vccrkcrs to cnltr cxfjandijis areas of emp^oiment 
wh:di premise greater stability; if thit is it is asked, wouid not a dc3alion- 
aiy policy whidi deliberately rcdnais the Ici*cl of employment have a dc^blc 
“ shake-ont “* cficct? 

A non-sdcj^i'c deHalionary polHig^ certainly results in the rdcase of 
workers; and it may in certain car^mmslanccs lead to the release of workers 
who arc surplus to the long-term rcijuircmcnts of the industry' concerned, and 
thereby to higher labour productivity in that particular industry’. But it does 
not i:cccssarily induce workers to go where they arc nced(^; mosll3’ it is the 
least skilled, older or marpna! workers who are released, that is to say pro^ly 
those who have the greatest difiiculty in being usefully re-emploj'ed elsewhere 
during a p^od of generally declining demand for manpo'.vcr, and w’ho are 
least likely to meet the spmlic needs of employers with manpower shortages. 
One of the purposes of redundancy payments and income maintenance 
measures for those losing jobs is, of course, to ^vc them more time to look 
around for fresh employment so that they do not have to take the first job 
oficred but have time to consider, among such alternative jobs as may be open, 
which one will be most suitable in their particular case. Nevertheless, 
workers still in employment seem to have more success in obtaining a job 
which makes the best use of their skill and expciitncc than those already 
unemployed. 

In the centrally plann^ economies it has been the normal rule that fresh 
employment should be found for a redundant worker by his employing estab- 
lishment before he is dismissed. In the market economies it has become an 
increasing practice for the reduction of personnel in larger undertakings to be 
carried out according to redundancy programmes, agreed between manage- 
ments and workers’ organisations, providing, inter alia, for early warning of 
redundancy and for assistance by the management, in conjunction with the 
public employment service, in putting redundant workers in contact with job 
vacandes elsewhere.^ 

The most refractory problem in this connection in several European 
countries today is that of reallocating redundant workers from declining 
industries such as coalmining, shipbuilding, railways and textiles. In some 
cases the numbers are formidable and in most cases any re-employment would 
involve changes of occupation and domidle as well as of industry. Moreover, 
a high proportion of those affected are well over the age of 35. Additional 
complications exist in the case of coalminers in that they have a high sense 
of the dignity of their occupation and are reluctant to consider entering occupa- 

* Anangcmenls in France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Sweden, the USSR 
and the United Kingdom are described in detail in Labour and Automation, Bulletins Nos. 4, 
6 and 7, McnpoKcr Adjustment Programmes, I, II and HI (Geneva, ILO,' 1967 and I96S). 
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liens which lh£^ caay prciion^y have if espised, and in that they arc accuslcincd 
to wages well abo^c the average. Mcrcoicr, it is asserted, they are more 
allached than most workers to their home environment This a<xounls for 
the spiral emphasis placed in sev eial connliics (for instance, Belgium, France, 
the Federal Republic cf Germany and the Unil^i Kingdom) on redev elopment 
in areas of collier “losure, with the obje^^ of sparing the redundant coalminer 
the most difiicult of the three adjurtments, a diangc of domidlc. 

If job changes needed by the economy and aCi^ng the workers' domicile 
or occupation cannot in genera! be left to spontaneous moves, to what extent 
can they be induced by appropriate wage polides ? in those countries where 
the government seeks to infiuence wage levels dificrcntial'i’, the need to attract 
more workers to an occupation is often one of the factois taken into account 
in authorising wage increases above the norm. While the response to dificren- 
tial wage increases docs not appear to be direct or rapid, nevertheless in due 
course they arc likely to have the effect of drawing more persons into the 
occupation coKCcmcd (many of \ lom are young new entrants, but some of 
whom transfer from other occnipalicns). Mistakes have sometimes been made 
in the past in compressing differentials between wages for skiilw! and unskilled 
workers, so that there has been insulEdent incentive to young persons to 
undergo the extra training involved in preparing themselves for skilled occupa- 
tions in which there is a national shortage. 

The subject of rc;^onaI wage differentials in the USSR is discussed later. 

In general, it appears that attempts to bring about occupational redis- 
tribution by manipulation of wage levels are successful only when supported 
by other spedfic measures, such as the organisation of spcdal training courses 
related both to the forecast requirements in the occupations concerned and 
to the individual needs of the possible candidates, as well, in certain cases as 
by appropriate publicity campaigns. 

Concurrently, action -needs to be taken in regard to other obstacles in the 
path of desirable occupational mobility, such as the possible reluctance of 
established workers or their organisations to admit newcomers into their 
industry or occupation, the narrow basis of training given for certain occupa- 
tions (which hampers future transferability of skills) and problems of the non- 
transferability of pension rights. 

An increasing proportion of occupational changes are probably being 
made by workers within the undertaking which employs them, either by straight 
internal transfer, by internal retraining courses or by release for external 
retraining courses. The number of internal upgradings has always been 
considerable in undertakings in the public sector. Enterprises in the private 
sector in the market economics are also finding that the upgrading of workers 
already in their employment is often now a more effective way of filling 
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vacandcs, paiticdarJy those arising from tcdmologjcal diange, than rccruit- 
ment on the open employment markcL Some managements arc accordin^y 
giving very scnons attention to internal manpo’Acr planning bnt scope un- 
doubtedly still exists, both in public and private undertakings, for more atten- 
tion to be devoted to devdoping the employment potentialities of individual 
workers by career planning.^ 

As regards job changes involving a diange of domicile, it is increasingly 
rca>gnised that these will not ocair in suSident numbers, and to the areas 
where they arc needed, without strong hnandal and other cncouiagemenL 
In some countries the burden of this encouragement falls to a great extent 
on the undertaking; in others it is accepted as a charge whidi falls on the 
economy as a whole. 



Encouragement of geographic mobilHy 

What can be done to increase the readiness of certain workers to con- 
template moving to other areas ? One step is to ensure that the employment 
market organisation is effective so that w'orkers contemplating a move can 
get full information about spedhc jobs in the areas to which they are ready 
to go. Their local employment ofice, if they wish to use it, should assess 
their suitability, bring their applications rapidly to the notice of the employer, 
help them to travel for interviews and, if they are accepted, help them to travel 
to their new job, to find temporary accommodation, and later to move their 
home. The Federal Republic of Germany and Sw'eden are examples of 
countries where considerable importance is attached to measures of this kind. 

Most governments provide financial assistance for geographic mobility. 
The OECD has recently carried out a comparative analysis of a^istance pro- 
vided in Bel^um, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sw'eden and the United Kingdom,- summarising the 
trends as follows: 

While at the start the plans tended to concentrate on travel assistance and aid to 
household removal, they were later liberalised to cover other costs involved in geo- 
graphical mobility. As adult training programmes were Introduced, financial 
assistance was also given to trainees who had to move to training sites. Eli^bility 
requirements, moreover, tended to be liberalised. Loans and advances were gradually 
superseded by outright grants. Instead of flat sums, the amounts paid for family, 
starting and installation allowances became sufficient to cover actual costs of move- 
ment in individual cases. The programmes have become more realistic efforts to 
assure successful transfers. 



^ See for instance: Perspectires in Manpower Planning, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Edinburgh Group (London, 1967). 

* OECD, Social Affairs Division: Government Financial Aids to Geographical Mobility 
in OECD Countries (Paris, 1967). 
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Slrajgblfoiward Inivd assistance to fake up a job is generaliy ^ven with- 
out inastcncc that the tnmsfcr should be from a d^ressed or labour surplus 
area to a desired reception area, but the more far-reaching forms of aid are 
mostly limited to designated areas, sartors or projads. 

Unemployment as a enterion for cli^bilily is being replaced by concepts 
such as “afieded by programmes for the reslrcthiring of certain se^^ors” 
or “ no early prospects of suitable and regular work in the home area 
Ho*.vc\cr, it is sometimes in^cd that the worker must be going to a job 
unlikely to &e filled by local workers in the reception area. The critena arc 
more flexible for the young and the disabled. A particularly vdeome develop- 
ment is that assistance is becoming more widely available before unemploy- 
ment occurs, as a worker who has just lost bis job is seldom in the best psycho- 
logical state to make a rational dedsion cn whether or not to undertake a 
geographic movc. 

Thc total cost of this assistance in the countries mentioned is not usually 
high compared with expenditure on other employment politg^ measures. For 
instance, according to a study prepared for the United States Congress^ 
this cost in Great Britain, from 1960-64, was £700,000 compared with £101 mil- 
lion for remonal development measures. In Sweden, where in many respects 
this a^istance is generous, the cost still represents a relatively small item in 
the total expenditure on labour market policy — ^in 1965, 27 million Swedish 
crowns out of a tola! of 935 million (the coiresponding expenditure on re^onal 
employment promotion was 22 million Swedish crowns).- 

It is interesting to note the conviction of the Swedish authorities that 
such assistance produces a high return for the outlay despite the fact that 
perhaps one-third of the transferred workers ultimately return to their home 
areas. 

In the USSR the problem of territorial movement of manpower has 
always occupied an important place in economic and social policy, with spedal 
attention being paid to the problems of development in the eastern and northern 
areas of the country. The subject of material compensation and incentives 
for population resettlement has always been at the centre of manpower poliQ^. 
The ^stem of material incentives for resettling the labour force and sections 
of the population in general in new, intensively developing areas, includes 
the following main elements: 

(a) compensation for expenses connected with migration; 

* United Slates Congress Joint Economic Committee: Programs for Relocating Workers 
used by Governments of Selected Countries, Economic Polidcs and Practices, Paper No. 8 
(Washington, 1966). 

® UNIDO Inlcmalional Symposium on Inlcmalional Dc\'cIopmcnt, Athens, 1967: 
Manpower Policy, A Swedish Example (ID/CONF.1/G.7I). 
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(b) dificrcndation of wages and salaries favouring new developing r^ons; 

(c) the ensuring of a higjier rale of improvencent in general living conditions 
in new regjons; 

(dj a spedal ^'slcm of incentives for the far north r^ons. 

To fadlitale the migration and settlement of workers in new places, a 
special ^slcm of compensation is used. The Ic^lation in force provides 
for five main cases of compensation: 

(a) for those transfened to a new place of employment on the initiative of 
the management: 

(b) for tiiosc transferred to new places on their own initiative; 

(c) for those applying for new work; 

(d) for young specialists who have graduated from higher or secondary 
spcdalised educational establishments; 

(c) for those listed in (a), (b) and (c) whose new place of employment is 
either in the same settlement or not more than 25 kilometres from this 
settlement 

These differences are connected with the fact that in some cases the le^lation 
provides for compulsory payment of all kinds of compensation w!*ercas, in 
other cases, the question of compensation is settled by agreement between 
both parties. 

Usually the bulk of organised migration to newly developing and slightly 
populated areas involves persons already in employment All workers who 
are transferred from one location to another in the course of change of employ- 
ment are entitled to compensation which is borne by the undertaking to which 
the worker is transferred. The undertaking must also ensure that there are 
adequate housing facilities for newly recruited workers and provide opportu- 
nities for all types of training. There are variations in connection with some 
specific kinds of migration such as migration for temporary employment 
arranged by organised recruitment and agricultural migration. 

Agricultural migration involves the resettlement of fanning families and 
sometimes of whole collective farms from densely populated regions to areas 
with a low population density. These migrants receive special allowances, 
depending on the areas to which they move. All travel expenses, including 
transport of 2,000 kilograms of household goods for one family and cattle, 
are covered by the State. In new regions they usually receive considerable 
tax and credit benefits as well as other privileges for some years after moving. 

One incentive used to encourage the migration of workers is a wage 
differential, expressed as a regional coefficient of the standard wage. The 
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cocfiidcnt for a specific ri^ion depends on rc^onal conditions of life and woilc, 

prices and the degree of labour shortage. 

A spedal system of alloiranccs is in operation for workers emploied in 
alpine, desert and waterless areas, where the coeflicient in tabic XX may 
be increased by 10 to 40 per cenL The basis for the application of r<^o- 
nal cocficicnts is the c.risiing ^\agc or salary (c.xduding seniority payment 
and spedal additional paiuienls in the far north) up to 300 roubles 
monthly. 



Table XX. Regional Vi^age coeffidents in the USSR 





corfBcknls 


The Urals, souihcm Tc^oxis of west Siberia and 
Kazalihslan 


1.I0-I.20 


Far caslcra and southern r^ons of cast Sibena. 
some northern European r<^ons 


1.20-1.30 


Middle Asia 


I.15-IJ0 


R^ons assimilated to those of the far north 


I.30-I.50 


R<^ons of the far noith 


1.50-2.0 



Soatesz R- A- Batxaev and V. L MakkOV: Dijfercm^siaya acraSoinoi fiasy r proar^amosti SSSR, 
Ira-ro “Ekoaoaaka" (Moscow. I967J. p. 1S4. 



The regions with higher coefficients have at the same time higher labour 
turnover. Incentives for stability of employment in these regions play n 
similar role to incentives for mobility. The special seniority payments in these 
regions are higher. For example in the far north (and regions assimilated 
to^ the far north) there is a special seniority payment in addition to wages, 
multiplied by the re^onal <x)efficient. In these regions the workers of state, 
co-operative and public enterprises, institutions and organisations are entitled 
to the following increments: 

(a) in certain far north regions: 10 per cent upon completion of the first 
six months’ work, with an increase of 10 per cent for each subsequent 
six-month period. The ceiling for total increment in these regions is 
100 per cent of earnings of 300 roubles a month; 

(b ) in other regions of the far north: 10 per cent upon completion of the first 
six months’ work, with an increase of 10 per cent for each subsequent 
six-month period and, upon attaining a 60 per cent increment, 10 per cent 
for each subsequent year; 
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(c) in F^ons assimilalcd to r^ons of the far north: 10 per cent after the 

first j'car’ s work, \vilh an increase of 10 per cent for each subsequent year. 

Advantages for those employed in the far north regions indude other benefits 
relating to the duration of annual leave, old-age and sickness pensions, com- 
pensation for temporaiy iccapadty for work, etc. 

The bodies responsible for organisoi recruitment give wide publidty to 
vacancies in these re^ons, conclude employment contracts with applicants 
on behalf of enterprises, arrange their transport, provide services on the way 
and make a cash advance on behalf of the enterprise. From i960 to 1966 over 
300,000 workers w’ere placed in the eastern r^ons by these arrangements. 

Another channel for the resettlement of workers is that of public appeals 
by the Komsomol to young people to volunteer for development projects in 
these regions. From 1959 to 1965 about 100,000 young workers were placed 
through this channel.^ Although this ^stem is conceived as a service to 
society, the Government makes a grant, pays the cost of travel, makes a loan 
to assist in resettling the young worker’s family and refunds family travel and 
household removal costs after two years. A report from the province of 
Irkutsk claims that the Komsomol appeal is the most effective way of supplying 
manpower and that betw'cen 35 and 40 per cent of workers who come through 
this channel link their lives firmly to the development projects and new towns, 
as compared with 10 per cent remaining in employment after seven years among 
those who arrive through organised recruitment or direct engagement- 

In Poland an incentive which has been used is a special bonus of 20 to 
40 j>er cent of the basic wage paid during the period of construction of a new 
industrial centre (for example “ Turoszow bonus ”). This is paid until the 
industrial region is fully completed with all facilities such as housing, shops, 
schools, etc. 

Housing as a factor in mobility 

Although the acute housing shortages of the early post-war years have 
receded, in no country has the supply of housing risen to the point of meeting 
requirements. 

Most studies on worker mobility list lack of housing high among obstacles 
to geographic mobility. In manpow'er shortage areas it frequently happens 
that such new or vacated housing as becomes available goes mainly to rehousing 
local residents, leaving little or none for the newcomer. Nor is it only a 
question of an over-all shortage of vacant housing but also one of differences 

* Komsomobkaya Pravda, 18-22 May 1966. 

- Ibid, 31 May 1967. 
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in rent- In many countries rent control measures favour the immobile 
woiher, in that rents are pegged for the sitting tenant, who loses this consider- 
able advantage if he moves somewhere else. In fact, it is unusual in such 
countries for a wc kcr to be able to move to a job in another region without 
incurring a rise in rent. 

The absence of suitable housing is not an absolute bar to movement and 
it has not stopped the influx of forei^ workers to some of the most congested 
areas of western countries but it is clear that only the desire to save the 
maximum amount of money to send home makes them accept substandard 
housing. 

Most studies from western Europe report that readiness to move is lower 
among house owners; this may be partly due to the fact that houseowners are 
likely to be older and more attached to their environment in any case, but 
there are also heavy costs in selling one house and buying another, particularly 
if it is a question of moving from a declining area, where house values are 
stagnant or falling, to an expanding area where they are rising. 

^ If lack of housing is an obstacle to geographic mobility, what evidence 
is there conversely that the provision of housing is a positive inducement to 
mobility ? When new regions are being developed, or new establishments set 
up, it is clear that the provision of good housing has been an essential element 
in the success of the operation (as for instance in the Oxelosund steelworks in 
Sweden and in developments east of the Urals in the USSR). What is not 
clear is the extent to which such housing influences the worker’s decision to 
move. Moreover, it is worth noting that such housing provision can seldom 
be limited to the new workers whom it is desired to attract. In Czechoslovakia, 
when the Ostrava coalfields were expanded in the early post-war period, tens 
of thousands of dwellings were built to attract new workers; this was successful 
as an inducement but it ^ve rise to demands for similar housing from workers 
already there. 

Linking of housing policy with mobility policy 

In the centrally planned economies, unlike the market economies (where 
provision of jobs and the meeting of the consequent housing demand are the 
responsibility of different agencies and are often carried out with very little 
co-ordination), attempts have been made to balance the provision of housing 
with employment growth; in the USSR, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
decisions to develop or expand enterprises which will significantly increase the 
labour force in a given area are accompanied by special allocations to provide 
housing facilities. The enterprises themselves have a large degree of responsi- 
bility for providing housing out of their special funds. 
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In addition, a considcraHs part of the incentive funds of enterprises 
particular, funds for social and cultural needs) which arc derived from a 
proportion of production income and arc controlled by the management in 
agreement with the trade union or^nisation, can be used to improve workers’ 
housing conditions. 

Restriction of newcomers’ access to housing in congested dries may be 
used to support polidcs for limiting the growth of employment there. For 
instance, in Budapest newcomers can acquire housing only after five years* 
employment in the dty. 

The market economies have had greater difficulty in relating their housing 
policy to the needs of worker mobility, even in countries like the United 
Kingdom where a high proportion of total housing is publicly owned. The 
allocation of publicly owned or subsidised housing is mostly decided by local 
authorities using criteria quite distinct from those of manpow'cr needs, such 
as length of residence in the area; while a certain allotment may sometimes 
be set aside for bacily needed incoming workers, the allotment is seldom large. 
In Sweden the National Labour Market Board is pressing for an annual quota 
of 10,000 new dweLings to be reserved for w'orkers needing to move for • ^bour 
market rea-ons. 

Rent control, as has been seen, has often operated against the interests 
of geographic mobility. Recently, however, there has been a tendency in 
some western countries to relax rent control and to allow cx)ntrolled rents 
to rise so that there is a narrow’er gap between them and uncontrolled rents. 
An entirely free housing market is seldom either possible or socially desirable; 
but it has been suggested that a better distribution of available housing can 
result from allowing rents to rise to an economic level and subsidising those 
tenants who are unable to pay these rents.^ Such an arrangement makes the 
housing market, and hence the employment market, more flexible; there is less 
incentive for a surplus worker to stay put and it is easier for him to find 
accommodation in areas where jobs are vacant. A more direct contribution 
of housing policy to labour mobility can be made by government encourage- 
ment of a higher rate of construction of low-rent housing in areas of expanding 
employment, having due regard to the provisions of the Workers’ Housing 
Recommendation, 1961. 

In some countries houseowners are helped to decide to move by the 
inclusion, in government financial aids to mobility, of provision for reimburse- 
ment of legal charges incurred in selling or buying a house. The Swedish 
authorities have in addition faced the special problem of the houseowner in 

* A change of housing policy along these lines was in fact also adopted in Rumania 
towards the end of 1967, though not primarily with a view to facilitating the mobility of 
workers. 
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a declining area who is unable to sell his house; the National Labour Market 
Board has experimented with a scheme to buy up such houses if this is the only 
way of getting the worker to move. 

An entirely dilferent consideration is that of the pro\ision of temporary 
housing, primarily but not e,xclusively for single or unaccompanied workers. 
This often consists of communal quarters of a dormitory nature, with bare 
but perhaps adequate comfort. The Swedish National Labour Market Board 
has its own stock of prefabricated hutments which can be put at the disposal 
of employers needing temporary accommodation for their workers. In addi- 
tion, several countries have more substantial hostel accommodation. In 
Sweden, loans can be granted for the construction of “ industrial hotels ” 
providing one room, a kitchenette and a '>ath or shower for each worker 
(single workers or breadwinners awaiting the arrival of their families). 

Temporary aommmodation is of special importance in the case of foreign 
workers. In the Federal Republic of Germany employers recruiting foreign 
workers through the oiheiai agency have to guarantee accommodation, this 
being stated in the contract given to the worker in his home country. In 
Switzerland, since 1962, cantons ha\^ been urged to make the provision of 
housing a condition for approval of the employment of foreign workers; 
minimum standards of living space, sanitation and other factors are strictly 
enforced; where suitable accommodation is not available the cantonal authori- 
ties can transfer workers to other employers. 

In some cases temporary accommodation is also suitable for the worker’s 
family. There is, however, a danger that families may put up with over- 
crowding for the sake of being reunited and, particularly in France, this has 
presented serious problems for the authorities in the case of spontaneous 
immigrants. 

Sooner or iater foreign workers, if they are to be stable and increasingly 
valuable members of the labour force, need normal permanent housing for 
their families but they may have greater dihiculty than local residents in 
obtaining it on the open market. Furthermore, with publicly controlled 
housing, they are under the same disadvantages as national workers coming 
from other parts of the country since allocation procedures take into account 
the length of residence in the area. Priority allocation of new housing to 
foreign workers (and it is sometimes the clandestine immigrants who are most 
in need of rehousing) would raise local opposition. 

A mistake is sometimes made in thinking of housing allocation policy 
in terms only of new housing; in normal circumstances, most moves are into 
dwellings vacated by others rather than into new ones and the rate at which 
movement takes place within the existing stock of dwellings may be more 
important from the point of view of worker mobility than the rate of new 
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^nslnidion. A more fluid housing market assists mobility and it may be 
Just as effective to allocate a vacated dwelling to a newcomer as a new one. 

Bnrausc migration itself tends to add to the imbalance between supply 
and demand on the housing markets in manpower shortage areas, manpower 
policres in niany countries arc being forced to give more attention than hitherto 
to the consequent housing needs. 



Employment aims in regional 
development policy 



R^onal development policy has a \'arici^ of objrctivcs, many of which 
— physical planning, better communications, more even spread of educational, 
cultuial and social benefits and of leisure farilities— are not the concern of 
this report.* However, in most cases there arc employment objectives, ^d 
sometimes these dominate the otheis. Such objectives may be ( a) to provide 
replacement jobs without change of residence for workers redundant through 
the decline of industries who cannot move elsewhere; to provide jobs in 
areas where a manpower surplus exists or is foreseen, or to ensure a more 
favourable distribution of employment opportunities for women; {cj to 
counteract the possible inflationary effect of an excessive concentration of 
employment in the national capital or in other large centres; or fdj to fadlitate 
the transfer of manpower from agricultural to other employment. 

In the following pages, regional planing is discussed from this point of 
view in the centrally planned economies in eastern Europe in the more indus- 
trialised countries with market economies, and finally in some of the less 
industrialised Mediterranean countries. 

Centrally planned economies 

In the centrally planned economies, according to an important school of 
thought, the human factor should, as far as possible, be treated as an endogen- 
ous variable to which all other variables (such as investment) should be 
adapted.- The problem is how far this ideal can be realised in normal economic 
conditions. 

^ For a discussion of these genera! objectives see Coundi of Europe, Consultative 
Assembly; Report on Regional Planning^ A European Problem (Doc. 2832, 7 May 196S). 

- Sec, for instance, M. Sonin: Aktualnye problemy ispolzoramia rcbocheisily — SSSR 
(Moscov/, Mysi, 1965), pp. 7-8; L. Landau: IVybor Pism (Warsaw, 1957), p. XVII; 
JC ScCOj’iSKi: Podstoivy PlanoKonia Perspektytreczeno (Warsaw PWE, 1966), p. 278. 
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In pmcticc Ihc fo33o’.v;ng cril^a arc applied in allocating investment 
geo^ph’cally: (a) adiie\ing a more dndent utilisation of labour resources; 
(b ) adiie^ing fuller utilisation of natural rtesources; ( c) achieving the ujaximum 
increase of output per unit of ijiv<»lment.^ 

The labour fader pla^is an important rclc in investment allocation policy 
and the long-lcnn pre^amme of regional development is based mainly’ upon 
labour force prcjcclions, the remons with a high rale of increase of population 
and labour force bang entitled to a higher share in the tola! investment fund. 
However, in current economic policy the second and third criteria may be in 
contradiction with the first. For example, a region ridi in natural resources 
or with the highest economic cfiiriency may have a shortage of labour. 

In order to overcome these difiicultics the total funds av'ailable for invest- 
ment arc divided into three elements: 

(i) inrcsimcni tied absolutely (Taj — investment devoted to development of 
natural resources and allccatol almost exclusively in accordance with the 
geographic pattern of natural resources; 

- 

(i^ inresiment tied relatively (Tb) — investment allocated in accordance with 
economic cSiciency and tied in relation to the existing «x>nomic infra- 
structure; 

^ii) untied (or neutral) investnient (Tc) — investment which might be 
allocated in a number of re^ons with the same economic results; the main 
criterion for allocation of untied investment should be the employment 
situation. 

“ Mobility of investment ” depends upon the proportion within the total 
investment funds of Ta, Tb and Tc. When the dev'clopmcnt plan assumes 
a high share of Ta the degree of “ investment mobility ^ is relatively low. 
The experience of Hungary, Poland and the USSR has demonstrated that 
there is in practice a tendency to concentrate untied investment in industna! 
centres and developed agglomerations whidi may have a shortage of labour.- 
The Council for Mutual Economic Assistajicc has adopted a recommenda- 
tion to reduce the exaggerated growth of large dties. In the light of the 
common experience of seven of the countries, it concluded that congestion 
and inflated costs occur particularly in dties with over 300,000 inhabitants. 
Most of the countries of eastern Europe have taken steps to limit the growth 
of the large cities. 

In combating the tendency towards investment in large agglomerations, 
which results in excess labour misaticn, three approaches are used: (a) plan- 

* K. Seoomski, op. dt,, p. 278, 

- M, SoNDJ, op, dL, pp, 219-227; rfcitsA Eccr*oimc Surrey, 1965, No, IJ, PP- 22-25, 
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ning of a more ci'^n distribution of investment between cosnonuc repons; 
(h ) administrative restrictions against allocation of “ neutral investment ” to 
big towns and industrial centres; and {c/ economic instruments sudi as 
pajTolI and employment tascs. 

In the USSR, a distir.(^on is made between three types of r<^ons: (a) 
those with sufficient labour— the Centre, Volga, Ural and Baltic r<^ons— 
where no special action is required; (bj those wiih a potential labour surplus — 
the Volga-Vj'atka and Central Black-Earth regions. North Caucasus, Byelo- 
russia, Ukraire, Moldaria, Transcaucaria and Central Asia; and (cj those 
with a shortage of labour — the North-West, \Vest Siberia, East Siberia, the 
Far East and Kazakhstan. In the second type of rc^on, other things being 
equal, preference is given to labour-intensive development and to the location 
of nnv industrial coterprises in small and medium-sized towns; in the 196S 
programme of capital construction it u"as envisaged that about 60 per cent 
of major new projects will be located in such towns to make better use of local 
manpower reserves and to avoid undesirable concentration of population in 
large dtics*. In the third type of re^on emphasis is put on the selection of 
projects using labour-saving tiKrhnoIogy and not requiring the support of auxi- 
liary industries. 

Recently, in the preparation of iong-tcmi economic plans, new methods 
have been used to co-ordinate the manpowc s ictor with other fartors in 
planning regional development and the location of industries, especially new 
enterprises. Each industjy and group of undertakings is studied from the 
point of view of its economic links with certain regions and location factors: 
(a) manpower concentration; (b) consumption of their production; (c) sources 
of raw materials; (d) fuel; (e) cheapest electric power. When compared with 
the expenses connected with relocation of manpower, this analytical approach 
makes it passible to find the best solution for the loration of new enterprises- 

In Hungary also, the measures to restrict investment in large industrial 
agglomerations have contribued to regional development During the 1961-1965 
plan period, the rate of increase of industrial employment in the development 
areas was raised by such measures to twice the national average and four times 
that of Budapest For the 1966-1970 period, the rate of growth of industrial 
employment in areas such as Alfold and Transdanubia is planned at twice 
the national average, and the percentage of industrial workers located in the 
capital is to be reduced from 40-9 in 1965 to 38/39 in 1970. Under the new 
investment system which fadlitatcs the fixing of over-all priorities for major 
investments and deciding their location, the Government will assume 20 to 



^ Some doubts have been expressed as to the economic cfikicncy of such a policy from 
the point of view of return on capita! investments. 
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50 per cent of tfcc invcslrccnt costs of ccw fartoiies set up in the dc\'cIopir.cnt 
areas, depending on the extent to which these will increase employment where 
it is most needed; the banks will ^ant longer-lcnn credits for sndi areas; and 
the introduction of a land tax will cna^niage enteiprises to select sites in the 
provinces rather than in the capilaL It is envisaged that 100 establishments 
employing some 17,0(K) pw>ple will be evacuated from Budapest Their depre- 
ciation and development funds will be blocked for financing the move and 
government authoiisalion will be necessary for any new industrial establishment 
in Budapest and its suburbs. A proposal has been made for a selective payroll 
tax with diSrercntialai rates for four zones based on the degree of shortage of 
manpower.^ 

In Czechoslovakia efibrts have been made to inoease job opportunities 
in areas where there are still available resources of manpower (mainly in certain 
areas of Slovakia and in frontier areas). L^lation may be introduced to 
(neate new employment in these areas by means of Investment giants, differen- 
tial taxation, dilTcrcntiated prices of land, water and of some raw materials, 
organisation of training and construirtion of housing. 

In Poland the perspective plan for 1966-1985 aims at creating 67 new 
centres of Intensive Industrialisation and 22 centres of medium industrialisation 
to accommodati^ in all, some 800 to 1,(M)0 Industrial plants. Inter-regional 
disparities in the level of industrialisation will be further reduced as follows; 
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In Rumania, one of the objectives of re^onal development policy is to 
reduce the need for internal migration. Total migratoiy movements were 
^^dually reduced from 21 per 1,000 inhabitants In 1956 to 14.5 per 1,G00 
in 1964, and within this total there was a gradual decrease in the propor- 
tion of Intcr-re^onal moves.- As part of regional development plans. It 
is proposed to invest S500 million in the tourist Industry over the period 
1967-1970. 



* S. Bauazsy: “ Payroll and Employment Taxation and the Economics of Employment 
in Hungaiy ”, in fniemaiional Labour Review (Geneva, ILO), May 1966. 

~ Mcrgesco ct al.: “ Influences de I'industrialisation sur la mobilitc sociale ”, in Rcrue 
roianaine de sciences sodales — Serie Sciences Economiques (Bucaresl), Vol. XI, No. 1, 1967. 
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More industrialised market economies 

Employment objectives play a dominant role in United Kingdom regional 
development planning. Up to 1939 policy in this connection was primarily 
vvelfare-orienlcd but since then the approadi has been inoeasin^y motivated 
by economic considerations: with full employment existing in most parts of 
the country it came to be held that further expansion of economic activity in 
congested areas w’ould have an inflationary effect which could be avoided if 
expansion were steered to r<^ons with unutilised manpower resources.^ As 
from 195S restrit^ons on industrial building in areas of full employment were 
more rigorously enforced, and investment incentives to employers were con- 
centrated on areas with an unemployment rate over double the national average. 
In 1966, policy turned Vo (a) broadening of the geographic basis for redevelop- 
ment planning on the ground that a “ growth point ” situated in a district of 
full employment could have a favourable influence on a surrounding rc^on 
short of jobs; and (b) Increased attention to the whole infrastructure of the 
F^ons. Five broad areas of Great Britain were designated for r<^onal devel- 
opment and assistance has since been concentrated on these areas.- The bat- 
tery of measures to encourage new employment has been extended and flnancial 
assistance has been increased despite general cuts in government expenditure. 

The current measures include — 

(a) Checks on expansion elsewhere by control of building of industrial and 
oflice floor space. 

(b) Dispersal of public sector oflices to parts of the areas short of oflice jobs. 

(c) Grants in respect of investment in new industrial plants (in 1968 45 per 
cent of capital cost incurred compared with 25 per cent in other areas) 
and grants for new building or extensions whidi provide fresh employment 
(25 per cent of cost or 35 per cent in spedal areas affected by collieiy 
closures). 

(d) Provision of factories (some built in advance of demand) for sale or rent 
generally below commercial levjsl, with a rent-free period of two years 
in cases of unusual initial expenses; where a considerable number of jobs 
is provided in special areas affected by colliery closures, the rent-free 
period is up to five years. 

(e) A regional payroll premium for workers employed in manufacturing 
establishments. 

* See, for instance, T. Wilson (cd.): Papers on Regional Development (Oxford, 1965), 

- Similar measures i«ad already been taken by the Northern Ireland Government in 
respect of Northern Ireland as a whole. 
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(f) Assistance in the training necessary to provide additional jobs, in 

the fonn of grants, loan of government instructors and provision of free 

places in government training centres. 

It is too early to judge the cficctivcness of the recent increases in these 
measures, as these were introduced at a time when manufacturing employment 
generally vv’as declining. However, there is some indication that unemploy- 
ment rose less steeply in these areas than it would otherwise have done, and 
that in the case of mergers involving concentration of production there has 
been a tendency (contraiy^ to previous tendencies) to retain factories located 
in these areas. The policy has not gone unoitidsed; it is hard on what are 
termed “ grey areas ”, that is, other areas affected though to a lesser degree 
by similar problems; and it is opposed by some economists on the ground that 
it is “ investing in failure ” — that to locate industry artificially in uneconomic 
areas will make it less able to compete with industry in other countries where 
location is determined by market forces. 

In the re^ona! planning policy of Fiance, better geographic distribution 
of employment opportunities is only one of many objectives. Nevertheless, 
emphasis is placed on the doientralisation of industrial employment, away from 
the congested Paris basin, particularly towards ten re^ons of the west and 
south-vvesL The polity of industrial decentralisation seems to have started to 
take effect about 1962-63; between 1954 and 1962 the growth of employment 
in the manufacturing industiy had been higher in the Paris region than else- 
where; between the end of 1963 and the end of 1965 the changes were as follows: 
increase of 5.9 per cent in the west of Frants; increase of 1.3 per cent in the 
cast of France; fall of 3.4 per cent in the Paris rc^on.^ The Fifth Plan provides 
that 35 per cent to 40 per cent of new jobs should be created in the development 
r<^ons. The emphasis has shifted from prohibition of industrial expansion 
in congested areas to improvement of the power of attraction of development 
regions.^ The regions do not in all cases coindde with those expected to have 
unused manpower resources although they do so in the case of Brittany, 
Languedoc and Midi-Pyrenees. The Manpower Committee of the Commis- 
sariat General du Plan therefore recommended concentration of efibrt in the 
Fifth Plan on growth points within these three regions, namely at Nantes- 
Saint-Na 2 aire, Toulouse and Bordeaux, with special emphasis on the first of 
these three.® 



* Projet dc loi dc finances pour 1968, annexe, in La politique d’amenagement du territoire 
(Paris, 1967), Vol. I, p. 95. 

2 “ Amcnagement du territoire cn France ” in La Documentation francaise. Notes ct 
etudes documcntaircs. No. 3461, Feb. 1968. 

3 Cbnunissariat General du Plan; Plan 1966-1970, Rapport General de la Commis- 
sion de la Main-d'CEuvre, 1966, p. 227. 
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Assistance measures include — 

(a) selective industrial development premiums^ and industrial adaptation 
premiums for new establishments subject to a ceiling of 13,000 francs 
per job created and for extensions subject to a ceiling of 7,000 francs 
per job created; 

(b) tax reliefs and loans of \arious kinds; 

( c) decentralisation indemnities when industrial sites in the Paris r^on are 
vacated; 

(d) assistance with training and retraining; 

(e) assistance with the construction or transformation of industrial buildings 
and other specific aid negotiated in the case of large priority projects. 

Serious problems also arise in connection with the decline of employment 
in the coalmining and iron and steel industries in the north and in Lorraine 
(conversion plans affect 102,4(X) miners in the former region, and 36,200 in 
the latter). Spedal “ reconversion offices ” have been set up jointly by the 
nationalised undertakings and the local authorities, and the former have set 
up companies to participate in conversion projects. However, the Manpower 
Committee suggests that some of the population may wish to migrate to regions 
with more attractive climates and countryside and that there is no objection 
to this, since there is no reason to perpetuate the industrial location patterns 
of the nineteenth century. 

Although some success has been recorded with industrial decentralisation, 
employment in the services sector continues to expand more rapidly in the 
Paris r^on than elsewhere. The Manpower Committee estimates that one 
new job out of tliree in the services sector still arises in the Paris re^on, 
accounting for almost all of the increase of the labour force there, and this 
despite the imposition of licensing of extension of office space in the public 
sector since 1955 and in the private sector since 1958. Present measures to 
encourage decentralisation of office employment include, in addition to the 
licensing of office extensions: 

(a) credits from decentralisation and regional planning funds for the transfer 
of organisations in the public sector; 

(b) regionalisation of investments in new research or teaching establishments; 
a grant to private employers in the services sector for investments involv- 
ing the creation of at least !00 permanent jobs in desired areas. 

In Belgium regional variations in unemployment are considerable owing 
to the geographic concentration of certain declining industries (in particular 

» Decree No. 67939 of 24 Oct. 1967. 
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melailurgy, minins; and textiles). Measures to attract industiy to areas of 
higher uncmployoent include low interest rales, tax exemption, government 
financing of industrial buildings, and contributions to cmplojers' expenses 
in selection, vocational training and resettlement of workers. In the first 
three-quarters of 1966, 7,590 new jobs were creatol, of which about 73 per 
cent were in tl:c provinces of Limburg. Antwerp, East Flanders and HainauL 
In order to accelerate the conversion of certain areas, the Government intro- 
duced in 1967 more selective measures conccatralcd on certain reaons — ^in 
particular, measures for rapid improvement and reorganisation of coal sites, 
immediate aid to miners hit by closures, and aid to economic exparrsion in 
particularly hard-hit areas. 

In the Netherlands, in order to counteract the concentration of industry 
and commerce in the three western provinces, government policy has been 
directed towards dispersal of industry’, primarily to areas with structural un- 
employment problems. In 1957 certain areas were designated to be indus- 
trialised as countervailing poles of attraction, using the following criteria: 
an a\erage yearly emigration to other parts of the country of 6 or more per 
1,000, and an expected shortage of jobs by 1961 equivalent to 3 per cent of the 
male working population. The programme for industrialisation of these 
areas involves three groups of measures: (a) those aimed at improving the 
general conditions for industrial establishment, in particular a coherent system 
of land and water communications; (b) those aimed at dhixt stimulation of 
. industrial development (such as subsidies of half the price of the industrial 
site and a grant toward building costs); and ( c) those aimed at improving 
residential conditions (state-subsidised workers’ housing, improvement of the 
educational system, and other measures to increase the attractiveness of the 
areas). All measures apply the principle of concentration on “ development 
nuclei Since January 1965 policy has undergone slight shifts in emphasis 
from areas with the greatest structural unemployment to underdeveloped 
areas where industrialisation will have a reasonably rapid development impacL 
Some improvement in the distribution of industiy is evident Between 1950 
and 1964 West Belgium’s share of the total industrial labour force decreased 
from 44 to 39 per cent; the flow of migrants out of the underdeveloped areas 
has diminished and unemployment in these areas, though in some cases still 
above the national average, has dropped. 

The primary aim of Italian regional development policy has been to raise 
the standard of living of the south and islands (the Mezzogiorno) and of certain 
depressed areas of north-central Italy nearer to the levels of the rest of the 
country. A secondary aim was to slow* dov/u population congestion in the 
Piedmont-Liguria-Lombardy triangle. In the early stages questions of any 
national advantage from fuller use of available manpower resources were not 
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a major consideralioa. From 1950 to 1965, special government investment 
in the south through the Cassa per il Mezzogjomo went mainly to agriculture 
and improvement of the infrastructure (agriculture 56.1 per cent, infrastructure 
22.4 per cent comp>ared with industry' 6.9 per cent and tourism 4.2 per cent). 
While this produced noticeable improvements in many directions it did not 
halt the widening of the gap betw*<^n south and north (income per head in 
the south as a percentage of that in the north fell from 51.8 in 1951 to 46.2 
in 1963). By 1965 it w^as recognised that investment in low productivity- 
growth agriculture w’as not the most eflcctive use of resources and the five- 
year national economic programme 1966-70 proposed a markedly difierent 
distribution of in\'cstment (agriculture 24.4 per cent, infrastructure 21.7 per 
cent, industry 33.5 per cent, tourism 6.5 per cent). Moreover, it proposed 
that this investment should be concentrated on “ global development zones 
The five-year programme set a target of 590,000 new non-agricultural jobs to 
be created in the south, representing 42 per cent of the national target, or an 
annual employment growth rate of 2.9 per cent compared with a national 
rate of I.S5 per cent and a rate of 1.3 per cent from the north-wesL This is 
not envisaged as providing full employment for all persons resident in the 
region at the bemnning of the period; in fact it assumes a continued loss of 
330,000 workers through migration. The industrialisation component of the 
programme lays stress on the co-ordinated setting up of complementary 
industries in “ industrialisation areas and nuclei ” and counts on the implanta- 
tion of large industrial enterprises attracting medium-sized enterprises with 
a high employing capacity. Agreement was reached in January 1968 between 
a number of public and private enterprises on synchronised plans for the devel- 
opment of metal-manufacturing and metal-using industrial establishments in 
the “ Apulian pole ” (the Bari-Brindisi-Taranto growth zone). Present meas- 
ures will be continued or expanded, such as provision of investment grants, 
of risk capital, of longer-term credits, special transport tariffs, improved 
vocational training facilities, applied research facilities and management 
advice. All new projects of the state-participation industries are to be located 
in the Meizogionio or the depressed north-central zones unless there are strong 
technical reasons for doing otherwise. 

In th«j Federal Republic of Germany special funds are devoted to improve- 
ment of tie infrastructure in economically depressed areas (the eastern border 
areas, and the federal development areas and localities) and there are special 
loan facilities and fiscal advantages for the establishment of new enterprises 
and for the extension and modernisation of existing enterprises in these areas. 



* Gaiicua Ufficiale, 14 Aug. 1967, Approvazione del programnia cconomico nazionale 
per il quinquennio 1966-70. 
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The criteria for selection of development areas are (a) gross product per 
head approximately 50 per cent of federal average; (b) industrial employment 
rate (number of industrial jobs per 1,000) approximately one-third of federal 
average; and (c) yearly migration in excess of 10 out of 1,000 inhabitants 
(these values were fixed so that development areas would not include more 
than 10 per cent of the total population). Localities arc designated as pros- 
pective rural industrial centres for expansion into small and medium-sized 
towns. With the achievement of satisfactory levels of employment in these 
areas, measures have concentrated on consolidation and rationalisation of 
existing employment possibilities. Industrial concerns arc now being en- 
couraged to locate extensions of their activity in the Ruhr area to take advan- 
tage of the immobile manpower being released by the coalmining industry. 

In Austria development areas are defined by two criteria: an unemploy- 
ment rate more than 25 per cent above the national average, and a rate of 
tax return per head below 50 per cent of the national average. A survey 
between 1957 and 1963 showed that about 9,000 jobs had been created by the 
end of the period and that the enterprises w’ere expected later to employ about 
14,300 workers, representing about 2.5 per cent of the total industrial labour 
force^; about one-third of these jobs were in lower Austria, another third 
in Biirgenland — ^both provinces which had been affected by the decline of 
trade with neighbouring countries. The programme has been criticised 
on the ground that the incentives offered have tended to attract the less 
viable undertakings which have subsequently been particularly vulnerable to 
recessions. 

The North Norway Plan of 1952 aimed at effecting a shift in the economic 
structure in the northern provinces from agriculture and fishing to capital- 
intensive industry, and one of its goals was the creation of steady jobs for about 
10,000 persons; by 1960 this goal was reached to the extent of about half, 
the rest of the employment problem being resolved by migration.- In 1961 
the programme was merged with a smaller programme covering lagging areas 
'in other provinces. 'The measures used have been: substantial improvement 
of the infrastructure, loans, guarantees and tax reliefs (high depreciation allow- 
ances and ta-x-free accumulation of funds for investment in the regions).® 

Sweden and Hnland have similar problems in their northern areas. In 
the Swedish Government’s view no good purpose is served by attempting to 
stop the migration of people from sparsely populated to densely populated 
areas and, in Swedish circumstances, it is considered cheaper and more effec- 

’ European Free Trade Association: Regional Development Policies in EFTA (Geneva, 
1965). 

* K. Scott Wood: The North Norway Plan (Bergen, 1965). 

® EFTA: Regional Development Policies in EFTA, op. cit. 
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live to invest in the movement of siuplus workers to employment opportunities 
in higher productivity areas than to attempt to bolster up employment in 
disadvantaged re^ons. Nevertheless, since 1965, assistance has been ^ven 
for enterprises deemed economically sound and likely to provide lasting 
employment in centres having a population of at least 30,000 with a good 
industrial base and development potential. There have been appropriations 
for an experimental period of five years of 60 million kronor a year for grants 
and 100 million kronor a year for loans. In March 1968 a committee was 
appointed to evaluate this programme and to recommend the lines for its 
continuation after 1970. 

The Finnish programme aims at reducing production costs in the develop- 
ment re^ons and works principally through tax reliefs, loans and loan guaran- 
tees. When certain state-owned woodworking, metal and chemical industries 
are established or enlarged, underemployment areas are chosen for the site 
of operation. 

Less-industrialised southern European countries 

The Mediterranean countries in general are confronted with greater 
regional differences of living standards and employment opportunity than coan- 
tiies to their north. 

In Yugoslavia the income per head in 1963 ranged from 30.9 per cent 
of the national average in the region of Kosovo-Metohija to 191.4 per cent 
in Slovenia, and the country's underdeveloped regions present many of the 
obstacles to development found in the developing countries of other continents 
such as high rates of population growth and low rales of literacy. The 
1966-70 plan aims at a growth rate above the national average for these regions 
through the development of agriculture, tourism and other natural resources, 
and through a federal contribution to the investment budgets of the regions 
in the form of low-interest loans for small-scale industries and other forms of 
labour-intensive activity. 

Turkey presents a picture of a widening gap between its developed and 
underdeveloped regions with consequent excessive migration to the industrial 
centres. The regional planning division of the Ministry of Population and 
Reconstruction is carrying out studies of development potentialities in ten 
selected zones; new investments of state undertakings have been guided to 
these zones, and tax reliefs, long-term credits and in some cases grants are 
offered to private undertakings. A special investment of S425 million in 
tourism is planned over the period 1968-72 for certain regions (it has been 
found that the investment cost per job created is particularly low' in the case 
of tourism). Pilot projects for integrated rural development are being operated 
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in a fcrt rural areas uith about 20,(KH3 to 39.0G9 populalJon and with particularly 
high rales of uncinployn:cn* or undercmploymenL 

Spai^h regional development policy, as set cut sn the 1964-67 Plan, 
diEcreniiatcs bclv/cen too types of gro'Ath centre: (a) “ pclcs of develop- 
ment ” where an induslria! base already exists — Corana, Seville, Valladolid, 
Vigo and Saragossa; and (b} “ poles cf industrial promotion ” Vk-hcre industry 
scarcely exists but which haie polcnlial resources and fa^'ourablc conditions 
for the location of industries — Burgos and Huelva. Since the policy ’.vas 
adopted, 1,109 new enterprises with some 107,099 jobs have been established 
in tiicsc centres. 

Concluding comments 

Certain common trends in these various national programmes in all 
parts of Europe arc evident; 

(1) Better intention of regional programmes with the over-all national 
planning efibrt. 

(2) Increase in the resources and clfort assigned to the programmes. 

{3} Increased concentration of resources on selected growth zones or com- 
plc-xcs, while recognising that for some depressed areas the better solution 
is to move workers out. 

(4) More selective use of a greater variety of incentives. 

(5) Increased appreciation of the importance of stimulating the improvement 
of vocational training and of the general educational and cultural infra- 
structure in the development areas. 

(6) Extension of measures from industrial employment to services sector 
employment, with sp-ccial attention to preventing over-concentnition of 
office employment in the capital. 

(7) Recognition that tourism can be a useful source of employment in regions 
othenvise offering poor employment opportunities. 

ther general remark which is perhaps justiffed is that there is not 
as yet much firm evidence that the effectiveness of these measures is commen- 
surate with the resources invested.^ A good number of them are undertaken 
as “ acts of faith ” rather than as acts of rational planning decided on after 
careful prior analysis of the cost-effectiveness of different locations. Such 
analysis would of course present immense difficulties, particularly' in assessing 



* For a general discussion of this question sec ILO: Unemployment and Structural 
Change (Geneva, 1962), pp. 157-164. 
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the social costs cf the altcmali^e of moving a v.orher and his family, and 
assessing the beneSls from fuller use ef existing social capital (sdiools, hespnais- 
houang, clc.) which might lie fallow* if an area w ere allowrcd to run down its 
working population- It is genially agreed, however, that some r<^onal 
development nroje^s have fed to a waste of resources and that Ih^^' have 
sometimes led to the building of unviafcle factories wh.ch. after meeting lem- 
poiarv ooom demands, have been forced to close down. In most counlncs 
these policies arc the subject of some criticism on the ground that they intro- 
duce distortions which lead to wrong economic decisions. Gn the oilier hand. 
It is not demonstrable that market forces necessarily lead to the best iocaliun 
of employment from the point of view of the economy as a whoic. 

The above discussion relates to measures within national frantiers, and the 
<|iic5tion arises as to how far companible planning ?s possible ialcmatiGnaUy. 
This - certainly possible in frontier regions. Also, it is implicit in the Rome 
Treaty that the European Economic Community should envisage the manpower 
problems cf the Cbrnraunily as a whole, and the European Investment Bank 
can grant loans and guarantees on a non-profit-mal 'ng basis to facilitate 
the financing of projects for developing less developed regions, la general 
up tin now, however, the location cf employment among the market-economy 
counirics has been left largely to the interplay of market forces under tlic 
inHuence of incrcasin^y free trade. In the centrally planned economies, 
arrangements within the framework of the Coana! for Mutual Economic 
Assisbince olTcr scope for intcrgovcmmenla! planning of the location of employ- 
ment mutaally acceptable to the countries concerned within the framework 
of ihc Coandl's objective of a more lationa! intemationai division of labour. 
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in the long run to diminish, it has been a considcrabie faslor in the last 15 j'cars 
in the economic gro^vth of a number of Ifee market economies. For countries 



supnly, immigration has been an miportasi source of needed manpower. 
At the ^me time emigration has been a vital element in ^clicvisg tensions in 
countries where there are labour fosce suipluscs. 

Pattcras of minatory movements have changed markedly since t-ifi 
Second World War. The traditional migration from J^ropesn ccuntri^ 
to overseas continents has steadily dedined. Except for the ¥.'cii-publici5C£! 
“ brain drain the number who now’ migrate to other continents in search 
of employment is not of great <x>nsequcncc to the manpower pool. For a 
number of years, migration into Europe from other continents grew in impor- 
tance. Now, however, the overwhelming majoriQ' of transfers are taking 
place between countries of Europe itself. 

Although reliable comparative statistics on miction are difficult to 
compile, a number of estimates are available from which prevailing trends 
can be established. The Economic Commission for Europe has estimated 
the number of migrant workers in western Europe in 1965 to have been approx- 
imately 5,380,000 of whom 4.330,000 were European migrants; of these, 
approximately 2,830,000 had migrated from southern Europe (1,500,000 from 
Italy, 675.000 from Spain, and 225,000 from Greece) and approximately 
1,500,000 from other parts of Europe. Among the major receiving coun- 
tries, France had approximately 1,400,000 foreign workers, the Federal 
Republic of Germany approximately 1,217,009, the United Kingdom approx- 
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imatc’y acd Sv.iilzcr2ai:d aprrc*xiinsldy 7S0.02€*. On the basis of 

l!'.asc csiisnalcs, fcrdgn ui^-rkcrs cccoiintcd for ab&nl 3-2 per cent and forci^ 
Eiircpeans for less tban 3 per ceni of ihz ioisl wcsUrra Euro]>can labour force. 
Tl:c pre-poniens, fco*.ve\'cr. were snudj higher in the major labour-importing 
Ci<unlries; in Liutcmbourg and Switzerland for exampie, foreign workers have 
accounicd for approximately 30 per cent of the labour force. 1 he proportion 
of forei gn -workers lias also varied greatly belweca economic branches and 
geosraphic regionsi certain regions and indtisiries in Belgium and the i-cderai 
Republic cf Germany, for cxiimpic, being paiticularSy dependent on fordgn 
labour. The fecnomic Commission for Europe also cslimaled that from 
*969 to r?65 inlcmatiena! migration may have contributed over ^K).C^ 
workers annually to the labour force of wcslcm Europe, which would almost 
equal the entire increase ia the employed labour force of industrialised western 
Europe for that pedod.^ 

■ihc main ?o*y has been from scutlicm areas with surplus manpow'cr 
in agricuhurc. The “ pull " has been provided by the increased manpower 
requireiTients of the mere industrialised ccantries, prindpally the Federal 
Republic cf Germany, Switzerland, France and, to a lesser c.xtcnt. Belgium, 
the Mcthcriands. tlic United Kingdom, Sweden and Austria. Until 1962 
Italy furnished by far the largest share of European migrant workera: since 
1962 the Italian share uppcais to have dropped from approximatciv' 56 per 
ccr.t to approximaiely 37 per cent Emigration of workers from Spain in- 
creased from approximately 19*^2 cent of the tola! nngralion in 5961 to 
at^ut 25* 2 ?**■ cent *** *^-‘^** declined to about 21 per cent in 1966. 

During the period 1961 to 1964 cmigralion from Portugal, Xurkey and 
Yugoslavia increased subslantialiy; the increase of Yugoslav cmi^tion has 
continued. 

Factors involved in emigration 

In Italy, during the 1950s, the Government took steps to fadlitatc emigra- 
tion as a paliialivc to its manpower problems and cmigraticn resulted more 
from the lack of employment opportunities at home than from the lure of 
attractive opportunities elsewhere. The manpower suiplus was, however, 
considerably reduced as the result of international migration to Switzerland, 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany and of internal migration from 
the south to the north and in 1963 the Government declared a new policy based 
on the improved conditions and better employment opportunities inside the 
country. With continued economic growth it may be anticipated that emigra- 
tion from Italy will continue to decline. 

* United Nations: Economic Surrey of Europe in 1965, Part I, Ch. 2. p. 7S. 
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In Spain, in spile cf a period of and rapid economic development, 
the national labour market is still unable to absorb tie sniplns slemnilns from 
the d^ogiaphic increase in the labour force, the excess workers who Icas'c the 
agncullmai sector, and the increased numbia- of women seeking cmpIo>incnL 

Turkey is an example cf emigration pressures aiiang from a growing 
population coupled '.vilh inadequate CTOwlh of employment opportunities. 
With a rate of population increase of approximately 3 per cent per year, and 
with 77 per cent of the zc^xc population in a^cullurc, unemployment and 
underemployment are both widespread. Emigration is an important factor 
in dealing with the uncmplcymcnt situation, and particularly with workers 
surplus to the needs of a^oillurc. 

In r<^ard to future trends in the supply of mi^ant labour, the countries 
of emigration continue to report the existence of considerable iatcmal pressure 
for emigration. Forecasts indicate the availability of surplus manpower at 
least for the short run. For the longer term, emigration countries have forecast 
the prp^cssive reduj^on of migralioa in the light of their projections of eco- 
nomic growth. It is reasonable to assume that this reduction will in fact 
occur, with the c.xaiplion of Turkrg’, if its labour force ^ows at the rate 
antidpated in Chapter 1. 

Factors affecting the demand for migrants 

Inquiries conducted by the Organisation for Economic Cb-eperation and 
Development (OECD) indicate that, apart from periods of rcccssicn, most 
of the highly industrialised market economies anlidpatc a continuing need for 
immi^nt labour. This includes Bcl^um, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Sweden. Demographic trends 
and tcchnolo^ca! advances which improve producUvity may eventually reduce 
the volume of these additional needs, but this cannot be counted on for the 
near future. 

In addition to the needs arising from economic expansion, there is a need 
to fill vacancies left by reluming migrants; in addition to the annual turnover 
of mi.^ants employed in seasonal work hundreds of thousands of non-seasonal 
migrants return home. 

The high turnover rate for migrants suggests that some of the disadvantages 
cf recniilment of foreign labour may come to outweigh the advantages. 
Individual firms will have to lake areoant of the costs involved in training 
and employing workers with a high rale of turnover. Countries with a high 
proportion of foreign labour may hesitate to expand production capacity on 
the basis of having to impon additional quantities of unstable foreign labour; 
or they may react, for c.xample, to the ixicial disadvantages of accommodating 
a large immigrant labour force; or a large supply of relatively cheap labour 
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may be felt to retard progress by inducing employers to postpone measures of 
rationalisation of production.* * 

Even where the employment of immigrant workers presents economic 
advantages from the point of view of the individual empIo3rer, it may gjve rise 
to considerable incidental costs for the economy as a whole.- Switzerland has 
adopted a policy of progressively restricting the total numbers of immigrant 
workers and at the same time of assimilating stable elements wiudi have 
worked in the country for a number of years. It is not impossible that other 
countries may likewise reduce their demand for foreign workers. The Com- 
mission of the European Economic Community in its report for 1967 on the 
free movement of workers within the Community pointed out that the trend of 
increasing demand for foreign labour which had c.risted since 196! was dim- 
inishing. 



Impact on countries of immigration 

There can be little doubt that immigrant workers have made important 
contributions to higher rates of economic expansion in the receiving countries. 
Among ether things they have alleviated labour shortages, permitted fuller 
utilisation of productive capacity, and modified the pressures that would 
otherwise have led to w^gc and price increases. They have frequently been 
ready to accept types of w^ork which nationals were no longer willing to under- 
take. A further factor of some importance is the adaptability of foreign 
labour to the chan^ng needs of the economy. With the domestic labour force 
more or less fully committed, foreign labour plays an Important role as an 
available and fle.xible labour reserve. 

Within this broader framework, however, numerous questions arise 
concerning the adaptation of foreign w'orkers in their new environmenL The 
additional costs incurred by industry because of an untrained or unstable 
labour supply have already been mentioned; other difficulties arise because of 
language barriers. 

Different measures would in theory be appropriate for temporary and 
permanent immigrant workers but, at the beginning, it is by no means clear 
whether an immigrant is likely to be temporary or permanent Surveys 
indicate that most migrants, at least initially, tend to regard their migration 
as temporary. However, as a result of working abroad they acquire expecta- 



* See United Nations: Economic Surrey of Europe in J965, Part I, Ch. 2, p. 82. The 
alternative is to invest in labour-saring capital goods, which has in fact occurred. 

* See, for instance, I. Svenmlson: “ Swedish Long-Tcnn Planning— The Fifth Round ”, 
in Skanduiiiriska Banken : Quarterly Bcrietr, 1966:2, in which it is argued that the investment 
needed to provide capital equipment and dwellings for additional immigrants would be more 
effectively utilised in raising the productivity of workers already in the country. 
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tions of hishcr camings and greater finant^I independence than they may be 
able to achicie back in their home country. The e.xpericnt^ in this regard 
varies among the various national groups. Among Italians, many workers 
emisatc and return home several times, and in general the rale of repatriation 
tends to be high. The neacr immigrants from other Mediterranean countries 
have a somewhat lower rate of turnover, but this is probab^ due to the con- 
tinuing lack of employment opportunities in their countries of origin. A survq^ 
conducted in the Pwieral Republic of Germany in 1963 s^med to confirm 
that the tendency? to return home among Greek and Spanish immi^ants was 
less than that of the Italians. 

Although some countries encourage the integration of young migrants 
and their families for demographic reasons, most countries prefer to avoid 
anangeme-its which would limit their ability to reduce the foreign labour force 
in the event of an economic doivntum. Foreign labour is seen for the most 
part as an av^lablc, but flexible, labour reserve. 

Impact on countries of emigration 

The benefits of emigration accruing to the labour-exporting countries are: 

(a) a fall in the cost of supporting the unemployed and underemployed; 

(b) a reduction of labour surpluses; and (c) the remittances and repatriated 
savings of emigrants. 

A large percentage of migrants come from the less developed rural areas 
and this contributes to reduction of the manpower surplus in overpopulated 
re^ons. It is likely that in the absence of emigration the exodus from the 
rural areas, at least in the early stages, would simply increase the crowding and 
unemployment in the cities. Furthermore, the reduction in surplus labour 
removes an important obstacle to the rationalisarion of agricultural production 
and leads to a rise in the marginal productivity of capital and to improved 

incomes in the depressed rural areas. 

These advantages may, however, be offset by a number of disadvantages. 
Experience indicates that emigration is selective in regard to age, and that it is 
frequently the young and vigorous who emigrate to the detriment of the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the remaining population. There are also cases of 
decongestion of the rural areas to ihc point of total abandonment of the 
countryside. But in general the impact of emigration has been favourable. 
A related question is the claim that the opportunities abroad attract the 
skilled workers rather than the unemployed and unskilled; however, informa- 
tion from immigration countries seems to show that the great majority of 
workers recruited are unskilled. 

There are advocates in the countries of emigration of a policy of repatria- 
tion as a means of extracting as much value as possible from migration. 
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Migrants should rclum “ rich in experience, skilscd, with capital lo invest **. 
It may be observed, however, that workers who migrate with no prior occupa- 
tional training seldom »ind skilled jobs abroad and it is unrealistic lo expect 
them to acquire much in the way of skills or entrepreneurial know-how. 
Emigrants do scmcliines return with some capital, new ideas and improved 
work attitudes which may be of use in iiheir home cc-untry but studies canieJ 
out by the Cound! of Europe and by the OECD surest that in genera! 
returning migrants make little special contributic-n lo the development of the 
local economy to which they return. 

These considerations have influenced emigration policy in a number cf 
important respeds. Xn the light of their immediate problems countries have 
followed different paths. Some arc attempting to reduce what they conside' 
an excess of emigration. Xn Greece the ofncial view is that emigration has 
exceeded desirable limits and should be restricted in numbers and combined 
with a policy of repatriation. In Italy there is considerable sentiment for the 
speeding up of economic development at home so Uiat available manpower 
can be utilised inside the country and steps have been taken to make it less 
attractive for workers to emigrate. Spain would like to control the flow of 
emigration to facilitate movements from the underdeveloped re^ons and to 
avoid the drain of workers from the developing areas. Turkey' plans to create 
disincentives to the emigration of skilled workers. 

There is a visible desire for increased control of emigration in all of these 
countries- There is also a distinct tendency to favour repatriation of emigrants 
as a means of utilising their acquired skills and experience. This has involved 
the adoption of more active programmes for the preparation and training of 
emigrants before they depart in order to maximise their opportunities abroad, 
and the improvement of reception centres at home to facilitate their return. 
Particular attention has been given by Turkish authorities to repatriation 
policy. Measures have been taken by the Government to encourage the 
repatriation of savings and to induce their investment in Turkey by providing 
favourable exchange and interest rates; assistance is offered to returning 
migrants for housebuilding and establishment of small enterprises: credit 
facilities and other advantages involving state participation are extended as 
well to facilitate the formation of joint stock companies and co-operatives 
which would provide employment to emigrants who return. 



Migration between the centrally planned economies 

In the centrally planned economies corresponding availabilities of surplus 
manpower do not exist, although there are differences of manpower stringency 
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between the difierent countries. In Czcchoslo^'akia and eastern Gcnnaip^ 
labour is in general vciy scarce. In Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, R— mania 
and ihe USSR shortages c.xist in particular cati^oriesand in particular regions 
(for instance Poland, a coup. 113 ’ relatively rich in manpower resources never- 
theless has OS average four notified vacancies for every male job applicant 
registered). International co-operation in manpower f.elds is therefore not 
trealcti as an instrument for solving manpo^vcr surplus but as an integral part 
of over-all mutual assistance among the countries belonging to the Council 
for Mutual Economic Asrislance. The movement of lal^ur is associated 
with other eccncTnlc objectives such as training, technical assistance or 
dissemmation of advanced technology, and the long-term manpower aspc<^ 
are taken as one of the criteria for international division of labour. This 
may mean that “ the labour intensity of the various economic branches 
could, for e.xample, be included among the criteria for determining speciali- 
sations . . 

la 1967 Bulgaria and the USSR signed an agreement for the cstablisn- 

ment of two Bulgarian timber enterprises in the autonomous Soviet Sociaiist 
Republic of Ko.mi.- Under this agreement the USSR provides the equipment, 
maVnineiy, instniments, etc., for these enterprises, and Bulgaria supplies about 
3,00G workers (including engineers, technicians and managers) to run the 
enterprises. Tnese two enterprises are to produce for Bulgaria about 
500,000 cubic metres of first-class timber for the furniture, cellulose and paper, 

and woodworking industries. ^ , 

Under another bilateral agreement Hungarian workers are employed in 
eastern CJermany, mostly in the electro-technical and machine-building 
industries for a period of two years; they will be trained in advanced methods 
of engineering and will then be oficred jobs in this field in Hungary. 

Under other agreements about 1,500 Polish workers, en^ncers and 
managers are employed in Czechoslovakia and more than 2.000 in eastern 
Germany, all in Polish enterprises building industrial plants, or pipelines, Oi 
developing brown coal output The workers receive training in advanced 
technological methods. In accordance with tradition, about 8,000 Polish 
frontier workers (67 per cent women and 33 per cent men) are ernployed in 
Czechoslovak enterprises. An agreement has also been signed with eastern 
Germany whereby about 1,500 Polish women are employed in the border 
region. The enterprises are required under all these agreements to set up 
suitable training facilities. Free medical care is given and income tax is 
transferred to Poland. 

‘ United Nations: Economic Survey of Europe in 1957^ Cn. VII, p. 51. 

- Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), 4 Dec. 1967. 
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The “ brain drain ” 

A spedia! aspect of the question of economic loss resulting from emigra- 
tion is that of the “ brain drain This only affects the market economies. 

The million of high-level personnel from one European country to 
onothst does not seem to give rise to concern. In fact, most countries appear 
to welcome freer movements of high-level personnel, partly because it permits 
the CTOSS-fertilisation of ideas and partly because it may lead to a more unified 
approach to stscnce and technology. Indeed, the concentration of talent in 
one c-r two centres (such as the European Centre for Nuclear Research in 
Geneva) is welcomed as a means of creating a pole of counter-attraction to 
North America. 

It is the flow from western Europe to North America which ^ves rise 
to concern and, though accurate data are not available, it seems that this Sow 
is accelerating and involves a real loss to the countries of origin. Here, 
it is the industrialised countries of weste.m Europe which arc the main 
losers. For the United Kingdom and France this is to some extent com- 
pensated (particularly in the medical profession) by an infiow from other 
continents. 

An attempt has been made to estimate the rate of outflow of scientists and 
engineers from Europe to the United States over the years 15^6-61 despite 
the difiiculties relating to the sources and the different criteria by which 
mi^nts may be counted as “scientists” or “engineers”. Extracts from 

these data arc presented in table XXL 

Other data show that at least half of the scientists and engineers who 
immigrated into the United States in the period from 1962 to 1964 had been 
born in Europe (table XXII). 

The losses experienced by the United Kingdom arc the most richly 
documented.^ The estimated number of British and Commonwealth engi- 
neers. technologists and scientists emigrating from the United Kingdom 
(ovenvhelmingly to the United States, Canada and Australia) totalled more 
than 26,700 during the six years from 1961 to 1966. The number rose from 
3,220 in 1961 to 6,215 in 1966 and appears to have continued to rise since then. 
A detailed analysis shows that between 1961 and 1966 the annual outflow of 
scientists rose from 1,300 per year to 1,975, the rate of loss remaining more 
or less stable, ranging between 20-23 per cent of the new additions to the total 
stock of scientists during that period. As regards engineers and technologists, 
the outflow, which in 1961 was 1,920, representing approximately 24 per cent 

* See especially. Committee on Manpower Resources for Science and T^hnolo^: 
The Brain Drain^ Report of the Working Group on Migration (London, Ocl. 1967) from which 

ihc data arc taken. 
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TafaJeXXI. Outi^ovv of scSeniists snd engineers froni Europe to the United 
Sfeies, 1^-51 
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of the number added to the total stock, rose to 4,240 in 1966 or approximately 
42 per ojnt of the new additions.^ 

The concern has not only been with quantity, la the United Kingdom 
iind in other European countries it is felt that the quality of the emigrants has 
tended to be veiy high. Another disturbing feature is the knowledge that 
Noith American demand is growing. It was estimated by tite United Slates 
Engineering Manpower Commission that during the next decade 830,000 new 
graduates will be needed in engineering alone, of which only half will be home 
grown.* * The living conditions in the United States and the level of salaries 
paid are factors of attraction, but the main incentive is gencraiiy considered 
to be the much belter research farilitics and the more challenging proicssionai 
opportunities available: moreover, this incentive is cumulative in the sense 
that the continued inflow of talent will onTy serve to widen the technolo^cal 
gap and hence to increase the power of attraction to potential emigrants. 

Widely varying estimates are made of the loss of soda! investment entailed 
by this outflow. In Switzerland, where it is held that betwec.n 12 and 16 years 
of training arc required to produce a graduate scientist or engineer, the social 
investment is estimated to cost the communi^ an average of 200,000 Swiss 
francs. In the United Kingdom the cost of educating a typical graduate in 
science and engineering (after the minimum school-leaving age) was recently 
estimated to be £6,000 and that for a post^duate in physics to be £16.000.^ 

Estimates of the value to the United States and Canada of the immi?ra- 
ticn of high-level personnel point up its importance. During the 13 years 
from 1949 to 1961 the inflow of human capital value to the United States of 
immigrant scientists and engineers was calculated at Sl,055 irilJion,- and 
amounted to $144 million in 1957, the peak year for the period. Canada, 
between 1953 and 1963, was receiving professional personnel at an average 
annual value of S37 million but was losing a portion of this to the United 
States at a rate equivalent to S20 million per year.® 

It is even more difflcult to assess the long-term loss to the European 
countries afiected which may result from this tale.nt no longer being available 
to improve their own tcchnologi^. In some cases no loss is involved : concen- 

* Committee on Manpower Resources, op. dt. The percentage losses for the ycais 
given were actually measured against the additions to the supply three years earlier. Thus, 

losses through emigration for 1966 arc by comparison with those added in 

1963- 

= The Times, 1 1 Oct. 1967. 

^ Committee on Manpower Resources for Science and Technology, op. cit. The figures 
arc at 1964 prices. Estimates at present levels would be higher. 

* Grubel and A. Scott: “ The Immigration of Scientists and Engineers to the 
United States, 1949-61 ”, in Journal of Political Economy, Aug. 1966, pp. 370-371. 

® Louis Parai: Immigration and Emigration of Professional and Skilled Manpower 
during the Post-War Period (Eccnomic Council of Canada, Ottawa, 1965), pp. 79-83. 
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tral:c*n in Ncith Air.cnca of human resources for pure research leading to 
results which uill be a\nilable to the whole world mav in some cases be a 
rational division of labour; but. in regard to applied rcscirdi, it may be 
though: likely that the brain drain uil! make western European indusln’ fall 
further behind in technological innovation. In papers presented to a meeting 
of scient^ ministers of the OECD countries »n March I96S it was suggested 
that the tcchnolomcal gap between western Europe and the United Stales 
may have been due rot so much to a shortage itself of scientists, engineers 
and technolo^sts as to the unsalisfactoiy planning and poor utilisation of 
research work by govemmcnls and laianagcmcnls which led to this outflow. 
Inadequate status, insufiident material support and encouragement and 
inclfectivc application of their findings aic in fact often quoted by scientists 
and cn^ncers themselves as their reasons for emigrating. It scents t».at the 
most promising remedial measures both for the widening technological gap 
and fo*" the brain drain may lie in the better planning, better material support, 
better management and better c.xploilalion by western European governments 
and industry of their science and technology research programmes measures 
lying mostly outside the competence of the ILO. 



Developments in the field 
of education and training 

Recent developments in education 

Any attempt to analyse or to show the pattern of de\dopinents m the 
fields of vocational training and vocational orientation and guidance must 
first apply the same analytical process to the educational structures of the 
countries or re^on being consider«L It is these structures and the concepts 
on which they are founded which provide the frameivork for the organisation 
and content of vocational training and which largely determine the needs and 
priorities for difierent types of youth training and training for adults. 

The immediate post-war years and the early 1950s were intensely active 
as regards educational reform in Europe, and the movements have continued 
into the 1960s and gathered momentum. Broadly speaking, they have had 
four objartives: 

{aj to reach the ^eatest possible percentage of the school-age population; 
(bj to raise the standards of education attained by the different groups and 
strata of population; 

(cj to enable each child to attain the highest level of education of which he 
or she is capable; 

(dj to ^ve each adolescent as good a preparation as possible for entry into 
the labour force and, at the same time, a grounding which will facilitate 
further training and education later on. 

To achieve these objectives several lines of action have been follow^, 
either singly or in conjunction: prolongation of compulsory schooling, massive 
school building programmes, critical e.xamination and reorganisation of the 
exiting educational system, overhaul of school syllabi, re-allocation of respon- 
sibilities for education and training, and reorganisation of the admnistrative 
structure of education. Two of the above — ^prolongation of schooling and 
the content of education — are singled out here for brief discussion because of 
the profound effect they have had on training policy and practices. 
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By lie end ef 1957 fc;s' European cousliies had a duralicn of compul^iy 
schooling fixed al icss than eight j’cars: for some :t is ten years. !a 3nc»sl 
countries the minimum schor»j-!caring age is at least !5 yeajs. But more 
important than the trend to period of compulsoiy sd:oo3ing is the 

parahcl tendeccy towards a \ o1unlaiy prolongation of education. This itself 
is the result of the increased popular demand for more education and also, 
probably, of the general economic prosperiU* u'hidi has made the additional 
income of the adolescent •-vorkcr less ncccssaiy to the av^age family budget. 
To a large extent the chief obsladcs to a more general apphcalion of longer 
schooling have been purdy material and practical: lack of funds to build 
and equip the schools, and a universal and dironic shortage of tcadiing staff. 

One of the immediate implications of prolongation of sdiooling has bia:n 
rcco^ilion of a need to review school cmiricula, in particular the syllabi for 
the final yearfs). Some employers have seen the prolongation simply as a 
measure which will shorten the time available for initial or basic training 
without giving cither the employer or the adolescent a real benefit in exchange. 
There has been gcncial concern that the extra year or years should not be a 
period of marking time but should be an active agent in preparing young 
people for thdr entry into the “ world of work 

Consequentiy, most of the educational reform movements of the past 
10 to 15 years have been dominated by the need to mve education a more 
practical bias. This is particuiariy evident in the ^stem of ** polytcchnicai 
education ^ w’hich was introduced in the USSR at the end of 1958 spedfically 
to “ reinforce the links between education and life ” and was subsequently 
adopted, sometimes in a slightly modified form, in most of the countries of 
eastern Europe.^ In all cases polytcch-iicai «lucation implied a common 
curriculum for all children of school age which would include instruction in 
the basic sciences and, particularly in the last two or three years of compulsory 
schooling, a cer^in amount of planned work experience intended to lay the 
foundations for occupational training later on. More recently there has been 
a trend towards greater flexibility with the introduction of a wide range of 
optional subjects adapted to the pupils' aptitudes and preferences.- 

Other countries have maintained the different educational streams 
general, vocational, technical — but have modified the tyllabi. By and large. 



* In Bulgana and Czechoslovakia in 1959; in ca em Gcnnany iis initial inlroduclion 
(December 1959) was conhnned by the 1965 law on the unified socialist «3ucationaI system. 

~ A resolution adopted by the Central Committee of the Czech Communist Party in 
1964 launched a review of the whole education system vvith a view to vvorking out a new 
concept of polytcchnicai education for implcmcnlaticn fay 1970. Educationists were asked 
to determine the most appropriate forms of dificrentiation and, already in the 1964-65 school 
year, certain forms of dilicrcntiaicd teaching were bang introduced experimentaliy at selected 
schools. 
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Ihc mc-iiScilions ha;c fenced to inlrodnce a greater propeitioa cf piadfcal 
work into tie general education syllabi and of genera! safejeds into ffcc voca- 
tional and tedinicai streams- and ha»e tried to provide for increased liejubiliiy 
as regards transfer from one stream cf education to another. Cases in pcint 
are the nr.v ^ilabi which started to come into efii^ in Poland in 1967. The 
mnltiplc-ilream options inlrednced into the final year of ccmpunwjiy education 
in Sw^cn were mainly intended to give cdncalion as a whole a more practical, 
occapaticn-oricnled bias, but it was also hoped to diminate some of the popular 
prejudice against the less academic lines of education and Iraining. The same 
can be said of the new multi-purpose s«:ondary schoc4s which have bi^n to 
be set up since 1967 in France, 

Vocational orientation and guidance 

Hie genera! Icndenig? to slay on longer at school and the concepts of 
polytcdmica! education and mulli-purpt sc schools have created new problems 
for vocational orientation and guidance and have, at the same time, consider- 
ably enhanced the importance c-f guidance activities. Postponement of the 
final dedsion for an occupational field and Ihc broader educational bases of 
the final years of compulsory educatior have expanded the range of occupa- 
tional pcssibiilitics open to the young school-leaver and rendered the work 
of the counsellor more compIc.x. 

Therc has been a move over the past decade or so to spread the span of 
vocational orientation and guidance both backwards into the primary school 
programme and forwards to come to the aid of the adult worker. Despite 
the extension of the vocational guidance field to include the latter, however, 
the main effort is still — and is likely to remain — concentrated on youth. 

Most countries have tried to meet the challenge of the increased need for 
vocational guidance by taking advantage of the longer period of compulsory 
schooling to include systematic, planned observation and orientation sessions 
and guidance counselling in the regular school programme. Countries already 
possessing school guidance services have been concerned with expanding and 
reinforcing their activities; others, as for instance Spain, where a decree issued 
early in 1967 recognised the right of al! young people of school age to have 
access to adequate scholastic guidance, may have taken steps to establish such 
services for the first time. 

Modem concepts of vocational orientation usually see the process as 
comprising two stages: general orientation activities and practical orientation. 
The former are largely informational. The latter comprises short periods of 
practice and/or observation in several occupations to give the adolescent pre- 
paring to enter the labour force first-hand information about the nature and 
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conditions cf work in the occupation in question and to ensure a realistic 
approach to occupational choice. The “ work education ” included in the 
pol^tcdinical education systems in Czcdioslovakia, the USSR and elsewhere 
in eastern Europe, the obsmiatioa and orientation cydes instituted with the 
French educational reforms and the prei'ocational ninth-year dasses in Norway 
arc cases in point 

In Austria the ne;v polvtechnical^ ninth-year courses introduced last 
j'car arc intendwi to ^vc adolescents who are ndlher attending a junior 
saxindaiy or a bi^er school (whether general or technical, a^cullurai or 
vocational) nor staying on in the rt^ular primaiy classes or in a special sdiool, 
further education and genera! basic training with a view to their future careers. 
Variants on the same theme arc the prc\'ocational classes initiated in some 
cantons of Switzerland and providing an optional year of continued educa- 
tion for young people who, on rxsmpleting their compulsory education, arc 
not sulhdenlly mature to make a valid occupational choice. 

More recently there have been signs of a tendency to cany practical 
oricstatiou one stage further: to enable pupils (o get, throu^ personal work 
e.xpcrience in selected occupations, a realistic idea of what jobs and job 
environments cntaiL In Svv^sden such practical v'ocational orientation has 
been made compulsory for all the cighth- 3 'ear pupils in the new common basic 
school as from the 1965-66 school year. Implementation of this scheme, 
which consists in organising work c.xperiencc in two or three dilferent jobs 
for each pupil for a total period of three weeks, entails a tremendous amount 
of organisational work. It also calls for the full co-operation and comprehen- 
sion of all parties concerned : parents, teachers, pupils, "empio 3 'crs, the employees 
from whom the youngsters will get their information, the county school boards 
and labour boards, the vocational guidance specialists. 

Examples comparable to the Swedish scheme have been noted in other 
countries — for instance, in the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom ^but in neither of these countries has practical vocational orienta- 
tion been made compulsory. And even here the complex problems involved 
in arranging such work experience is making many of the persons and author- 
ities cencerned have secend thoughts about the ^stem. 

With the increased attention being paid to vocational and scholastic 
guidance activities has come also a general desire to know more about the 
effectiveness of different systems and methods of occupational testing. It is 
apparent that tests often tend to leave out of acxxiunt the human elemenL 
Whiie accepting the fact that change of occupation is likely to occur with greater 
frequency in a lifetime today than a generation ago, many people are cxincerned 



^ The term “ polytechnical ” is used in a rather different sense from that in the USSR. 
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oi"cr the proportion of young workers who, only a few years after completing 
their initial training, experience job dissatisfaction and seek to enter a new 
held naorc in line with their interests and aptitudes. In some eases thrir 
previous training represents a substantial loss to themselves and to the industry 
or firm. Current research in this held — in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
in France, in the United Kingdom, in the USSR and in eastern Germany, 
as well as in many other countries — ^has been trying to assess the impact of 
factors, ether than the school guidance sessions and the work of the guidance 
counsellor, which have an influence on the individual's choice of occupation 
and successful adaptation to the work environment: physique, level of 
general education, home environment, occupation and level of education 
of the parents, etc. Attention is also being paid to the important questions 
of the selection and training of the counsellors themselves who must be 
able to use all the wide range of m^ia available today to help them in their 
task- 

Trends in vocational training 

The increased demand for education — both general and technical — ^has 
been paralleled by an equally marked increase in the demand for vocational 
training. Not only arc cmplo 3 'ers seeking more highly qualified stall but 
workers are themselves increasingly aware of the need to obtain more formal 
qualifications and acquire skills of a higher level or wider range in order to 
secure their level of earnings and to achieve job satisfaction and improved social 
status. It is now commonly recognised that an advanced stage of industrial 
development demands more and more persons with good education and training 
and fewer persons with only limited knowledge and skills, and that transfers 
from one occupational field to another are becoming increasingly necessary. 
Ihe individual therefore needs to be more versatile by receiving a broad- 
based initial training which will facilitate subsequent specialisation and/or 
retraining. 

These general trends have meant that two parallel movements have 
dominated vocational training in Europe during the past 20 years: expansion 
and rationalisation. Though young people stay on longer at school and there- 
fore are older on entry into employment, this has not meant any diminution 
in the demand for training. On the contrary: longer exposure to education 
tends to stimulate the demand. But the expansion do?s not apply only to 
youth training. It is just as evident as regards the training of adults, and all 
countries have been experiencing a steady, and in some cases a sharp rise in 
the numbers of persons seeking further training and education, or applying 
for retraining after having been in employment for some years. 
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The urgency of the need lo expand all types and levels of training has 
been one of the main stimulants fo' the rationalisation process. Financial 
limitations make it essential to ensure eficclive use of available funds, training 
staff and facilities. The quality of the product of the training system — the 
trained operative, the skilled worker, the technician, the supervisor — must be 
improv«3 in order to reduo; wastage and to raise the productivity of the indi- 
vidual. By and large, action to achieve these ends has followed two lines: 
there tends to be an organisational approach and a methodological approach, 
the scardi for new or improved structures and for training methods better 
suited to current and probably future requirements. 

Organisational trends 

If there is any single trend that predominates as regards the structural 
organisation of training, it is probably that of recognition of the need for a 
certain amount of planning at the national level so as to avoid duplication of 
effort and waste of money, and generally to improve efficiency. Countries 
— and every single country of Europe has passed major vocational training 
le^lation or taken comparable action during the past 20 years — hav'c been 
concerned with instituting national organisational structures capable merely 
not only of meeting the initial training needs of new’ entrants into the labour 
force but also of providing for their continued training at different stages 
throughout their working life. 

This broad concept of the organisational structure of vocational training 
was clearly stated in the ILO Vocational Training Recommendation adopted 
in 1962, which states that “ each country should have a network of training 
facilities, adjusted as regards number, location and curricula to the economic 
reqairemerts and employment possibilities of the country as a whole or, 
where more appropriate, of each region or locality, to meet the training needs 
of the residents of the country ”. Further, the nation's network should be so 
designed in a way which facilitates transfers from one type of training to 
another and access to successive stages and different levels of training within 
an individual's abilities and in accordance with his inclination. The capacity 
and nature of the structure will be based on the individual country's assessed 
manpower needs and resources in terms of the current and foreseeable future 
economic development plans. 

Responsibility for training 's a point on which views have been changing. 
Recognising that they have a prime interest in ensuring an efficient and com- 
prehensive national system of vocational training, most governments are today 
prepared to assume major responsibility for it. National budgets continue to 
provide for increased expenditure on educational activities with a relatively 
high proportion earmarked for vocational training and technical education 
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for youth as well as for adult training and related further tr^ning acti\ities- 
But in vieiv of the shortfall in cjdsling and estimated future output 
of the ^'Sterns goi'emmcnts must also rely heavily on the psitidpation 
of the other interested groups an^' in particular on cmplo3*ers providing 
in-plant training. At plant level, training activities are tending to absorb an 
increasing proportion of overhead or operational costs. This is as true of the 
countries which have hitherto been considcr«i to have mainly an industry- 
based apprentice training ^stem such as Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United Kingdom, as of those which have tradition- 
ally placed greater emphasis on school-based training, such as France and 
Sweden.^ 

The actual body or authority which, at national level, should be made 
responsible for vocational training is a subject of debate. What determines 
the ultimate choice is likely to be a combination of factors: the economic and 
sodal background and educational structure of the country, for example, and 
its historical approach to education and training. Countries which have 
traditionally stressed the educational value of occupational training lend to 
give over-all responsibility to the Ministry of Education; those which emphasise 
its employment or economic growth aspects arc likely to make it a function 
of the department of labour, of economic affairs or of industry and/or com- 
merce. In some countries — e.g. the Netherlands and, since 1964, the United 
Kingdom — administrative responsibility is delegated to autonomous or semi- 
autonomous organisations under the general supervision of the competent 
ministry. Frequently too, largely for historical reasons, specific sectors 
such as agriculture have developed entirely separate training structures, each 
dependent on the ministry or department directly concerned. The training of 
adults also tends to have developed its own organisational structure, usually 
dependent on or closely linked with the manpower authorities — the National 
Employment Agency in Belgium, for instance, and the Association for the 
Vocational Training of Adults in France. 

While it is certainly desirable for one authority to have over-all respon- 
sibility at national level, centralisation is not essential and the choice of one 
specific body or the other is relatively unimportant. Vocational training is a 
field for Joint action, requiring the close co-operation of all the services and 
departments enumerated above, and of others too, as well as that of the non- 
governmental partners in the trair:ng process — individual employers, the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, trade associations, etc. The integrated 



^ It has been estimated in France, however, that of all youngsters learning a given 
trade in 1962 , about 51 per cent were learning it under school conditions while the remainder 
were learning the same trade (or an almost identical one) on the job under an apprenticeship 
contract. 
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approach can be achieved through the provision of adi^uate machineiy to 
ensure interdepartmental consultation and co-ordination on the planning and 
execution of all vocational training programmes. 

Rationalisation of methods 

An acute and universal shortage of teadsing staff of all cat^ories and 
levels has been one of the chief obstacles to the expansion of vocational tiaining; 
it has also been one of the main stimulants for the rationalisation of training 
methods. Whatever the causes of the shortage, the remedies tend to be 
sought in improdng the initial training of vocational teachers and instructors, 
making adequate proxision for updating their technical and pedagogical skills, 
and raising their status by assimilating them to their counterparts in the general 
and technical streams cf education. 

Parallel to these long-term measures aimed at raising the standards and 
effectiveness of training there has developed an active search for new and 
improved training programmes and teaching techniques. Instruction must 
reach more people, be conve^-ed over greater distances and wider areas, be 
assimilated in less time. A process of rationalisation has become essential, 
backed by systematic experimentation of new teaching aids and techniques and 
modern communication media (overhead projectors, programmed instruction, 
radio and television, etc.). 

The system known as “training by stages” (Stufenausbildwig) which 
originated in the Federal Republic of Germany a few years ago and has since 
been taken up successfully by other countries, among them the USSR, is a 
direct outcome of the rationalisation approach. It usually comprises three 
stages, corresponding to the three years of apprenticeship. The first and 
second stages, which comprise basic training common to a number of trades 
within a given occupational group, take place mainly in a training workshop; 
the third stage is the period of real specialisation in production. The promoters 
of the system point to many advantages: more bioadly based training during 
the early stages, which permits greater flexibility in ch Jiging from one 
specialisation to another while remaining within the same occupational 
group, and a longer orientation period leading to a better final selection of an 
occupation. 

Much the same approach can be applied with respect to school-based 
vocational training. In 1966 the Swedish Committee on Vocational Training 
recommended the adoption of “ block training ” with respect to the vocational 
part of the new school curriculum. The syllabus would start with a year of 
broad basic training containing elements common to all units of an “ occupa- 
tional family ” and lead the trainee step by step, in successively narrowing 
training blocks, to specialisation in one or other of the “ family ” components. 
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For a “ family ” with five unit components (A-E), 
training would be as follows: 


tlic Structure of the block- 


Third year: 

spcdalisalion in one unit ABC 


D 


E 


Second yar: 

preliminary seleclion A-B 




C-E 




Rrst year: 

broad training common to all 5 spedalisaiions 


A-E 







Each vocational block would constitute a whole, comprising instruction in 
general education subjects, trade theory and workshop practice, as well as 
practical exercises. 

Both “ training by stages ^ and the block ^stem are the outcome of new 
concepts of trades and trade groups which have led many countries to revise 
their lists of apprenticeable trades. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, such 
revision has resulted in reducing the number of apprenticeable trades by more 
than a third since 1958, In the Federal Republic of Germany, despite the 
addition of new trades such as instrument mechanic (automated equipment), 
laboratory assistant (physics) and laboratory assistant (chemical), the net 
result has also been a substantial reduction in the number of trades being 
taught, and the same trend is apparent in the USSR and in most countries 
where there has been a formal apprentice training structure. The trades have 
become broader in scope, and specialisation is being postponed to a later 
stage in the training process. 

Special aspects of youth training 

Much current discussion on the training of young people centres on 
whether skilled work should or can be taught in a school situation or whether 
it should be learned on the job. The discussion is confused because it is over- 
laid with preconceived ideas and doubts about the ability of industry-based 
apprentice training to adapt to the new situations created by the prolongation 
of schooling. Some of these fears were expressed in a manifesto published in 
December 1964 by the National Union of the Stafis of French Chambers of 
Artisan Trades: prolongation of compulsory schooling would bring about a 
sharp decline in recruitment into the major apprenticeable trades; at the age of 
16 adolescents are often less receptive, already have exaggerated pretensions 
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and may be reluctant to enter certain trades which, as a result, will later on 
experience a real manpower crisis. 

In Italy vigorous criticisms levelled, in particular by trade union circles, 
at apprentice training repeat complaints encountered in other countries too: 
that the provisions of the Apprenticeship Act are ineffectively supeivised; that 
instead of being trained apprentices are often assigned to production work 
and given tasks unconnected with their future trade; that apprentices arc some- 
times engaged directly by the undertaking instead of through the employment 
offices; that classes of related theoretical instruction, limited to three to four 
hours a week, are rarely co-ordinated with the apprentices' practical work. 
Under such conditions industry-based training, concluded a Joint Committee 
on Vocational and Technical Education set up in 1962 by the Italian Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce, Industry i*nd Agriculture, may well be a less 
appropriate form of training for youe® pcoj;!c, and any training activities 
outside the school system should be restricted *o training for adults. 

School-based training also comes in for its share of criticism. To many 
employers the young worker taken on immediately on completion of his 
training at a vocational school or similar institution has still to acquire much 
of his skill and knowledge on the job in a work atmosphere. They claim 
that the schools frequently teach out-of-date techniques, pay too little attention 
to practical work, have the youngsters spend too much time on meaningless 
exercises, are unable to inculcate the principles of workshop practice and, in 
general, discourage the trainee before he can get a feel for the job. 

On both sides at least some of these fears are exaggerated. There is 
little to choose between the final product of good apprentice training and 
that of a modern, well-equipped and efficiently run vocational school or training 
centre. The reforms proposed relate less to basic changes in either system 
than to measures for ensuring that the system chosen is appropriately applied. 
Vocational schools should be able to call on the co-operation of employers 
and trade associations for providing technical expertise, organising periods 
of practical in-plant training for their pupils, updating their teaching staff, etc. 
Apprentice training might benefit from reinforcement of inspection services, 
pooling of training facilities and staff, an increase in ‘he number of hours 
of related theoretical instruction and general education, and more pedago- 
gical training for the supervisors and other staff concerned with training 
apprentices. 

The gap between the two systems is narrowing. More and more appren- 
tice training programmes are in fact providing for at least the initial part of 
the training to be given in a school. This is evident in the training-by-stages 
recommended in the Federal Republic of Germany, and in the encouragement 
being given in Czechoslovakia and Italy to the establishment of plant and 
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in!er-p!ant training schools. In the Uni‘ 1 Kingdom, even before the Indus- 
trial Training Act (1964) inrtitulcJ a ^^lem whereby an industrial training 
board may decide to organise in-school training for apprentices if it considers 
the method appropriate, the Ministry of Labour had already been organising 
first-year training for apprentices in government training centres and the num- 
ber of employer-organised group training centres has been steadily increasing. 

At the same time it is bwroming increasingly common in western Europe 
for vocational and technical schools to seek the collaboration of industrial, 
commercial and r.gricu!tural undertakings to ensure more realism and practical 
e.xperience in their training programmes — ^a practice which has long been 
customary, and has already been carried much further in the USSR and other 
eastern Hiropeaa countries in their polytechnical education systems. The 
ultimate purpose of youth training must be the same. Wfaichevar the ^stem 
adopted, the training given young people should he broad and thorough 
enough bilh to ensure their adaptability to the chan^ng employment markets 
and to ky a basis for their further education and training and possible need 
for retraining later on in life. 

Training for adults 

The concept of a vocational training structure which consists of broad 
basic training for young persons providing the foundations on which to build 
successive stages of specialisation, iind the more general acceptance of the idea 
that a person is likely to change his occupation two or three times or even 
more eften during his working life, have had far-reaching repercussions on 
Yocationai tratning prograrrimes for adults. These programmes are no longer 
limiteu to accelerated courses intended mainly to help unemployed and handi- 
capfjed persons to become reintegrated into the active labour force. Instead, 
it is increasingly recognised that in many cases they can be a means of prevent- 
ing the very situations they were originally set up to alleviate or cure. 

Organisationally, as has already been seen above, vocational training for 
adu’ts may have developed an autonomous or semi-autonomous structure, but 
it must nevertheless fit into the over-all vocational training pattern. Various 
details m recent education and training measures confirm this approach. The 
1963 Swiss law on vocational training, while it is primarily concerned with 
industry-based training for young entrants, pays considerable attention to 
lacifjties for farther training after the trainee has obtained a final apprenticeship 
certificate. Txiere is a tenden^r to show greater flexibility as regards age limits 
for apprentice training, as may be seen in the raising of the maximum age for 
an apprentice in the Netherlands to 27 years (previously 21 years) and the 
provision in the Norwegian Apprenticeship Act (1950) which made it possible 
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fer pfiscns over 20 years of age (the usaal maidmiiin age limit for an appren- 
ticeship) to enter fali apprenlia; training on a \oiimIaiy- ba^* In bclh 
cases there was a strong economic motiic: shortage cfskilicd workers made 
it worthwhile to L*p the additional source cf persons who for one reason cr 

I another had not started an apprenticeship at the li^l age. Gaming this trend 

to its lo^cal conclusion, the Korwi^an Ministry' cf Education has rcccm- 
mended that adult training should be ^I’cn the same status as youth training 
and that there should be a more fexibic approach to certilicaticn on the 
^ basis cf part-lime courses, 

In the USSR and in sociaJist countries of eastern Europe, part-time 
traming cf adults for puipcscs of upgrading and promotion has always been 
regarded as part of the normal educational process. Soviet cnlcipiises are, 

I in fact, reouired by law* to provide further training fcdlilics for thdr workers, 

j Collective a^eements spcdly the number of persons for whom further training 

is to be provided, as well as the nature of the training and its duration, and 
I cveiy clfort is made to encourage workers to partidpalc in the promammes. 

I A oMjrdinated spprozch has been developed in Poland. In 1965 i*^c 

Coundl of Ministers, in agreement with the Ckintial Committee of Trade 
Unions, introduced a series of measures for promoting adult education through 
part-time courses of basic and further training for workeis. The latter was 
. considered to comprise both upgrading and/or training for promotion and 

: updating. Further training was made compulsory for certain workers (those 

employed in branches of economic activity where the pace of tedmical dcvcl- 
I opment and change warrant it) and it has to be organised in conjundion 

I with annual or long-term economic development pro^ammes. 

I Few countries have gone so far as to dedare further training compulsory 

i for certain trades or occupational (icids, however. Action has most often 

been directed towards measures to encourage paiiidpation in <xiurses of 
' I further training and education or to promote the institution of appropriate 

training fadlities for adults. 

J 

* Retraining 

In western Europe the figures involved may be indicative of a similar 
' reco^ition of adult vocational training as a permanent strategy in manpower 

^ utilisation and economic growth. In 1963-64, there were some 5,500 parti- 

dpants in goverment-sponsored adult vocatLnal training courses in Norway: 
in 1966 it was planned to raise the intake to some 12,000 to 15,000 annually. 
A comprehensive workers’ occupational upgrading programme launched by the 



* The number of persons able end prepared to accqit the financial sacrifice of starting 
a late apprenticeship, however, is small. 
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Mirisliy cf Lsbciir in Spain in 1954, csSnnalcd a c^d fcr i trajzcc cnlpnt of 
srmc 759,CC*9 psiscns*, in mini ct scrni-nnnl arsns, bcl^-Tcen 1954 and 

1967. In France lie Asscdaticn fcr the VocaLcnal Traioing cf Adults 
planned to nearly double its trainee intake betv/cen 1957 and 1970 in order 
to readi an annual total of seme 70.0D9 participants in a vddc range cf training 
pregrammes- The ebjer^ive cf the S'-vedMi Go^'ernment is a pennanent 
retraining clfcrt readiing a!>eut 1 per cent cf the labour fcrcc annually. 

Numerical expansen and dinning centals of the puiposc cf adult 
training haie led to revised opinions regarding tke trades fcr xvhicij sudi 
training pro^ammes could appiopiiatdy be oiganiscd. Twenty ysais ago 
the accent was on dioit-lcnn courses fcr a rdalivdy low Icvd cf skill leading 
to immediate employment mostly in the construction indusliy and the metal 
trades. In most cases the couises did not last more than a few months. By 
the 1950s longcr-lcnn training was becoming far more prevalent with the 
majonty cf couiscs running from six to twelve months and even longer, and the 
range of programmes including training for occupations in elcdronics and 
predsion mechanics and other skilled industrial occupations, for many of 
the service trades, for dcrical work as well as for hi^er level tadmica! occu- 
pations sudi as industrial design (the latter still bring the exception rather 
than the nde). 

Whatever the authority responsible for retraining for adult workers, its 
functions tend to be both pcdago^cal and organisational and to follow standard 
patterns. The Bel^an National Employment Agency sets up adult vocational 
training centres on the lasis of a detailed study of the employment market and 
in consultation with the emplo 3 'crs’ and workers’ oiganisations. Its central 
services provide the premises and equipment for the centres, prepare training 
manuals and ensure that the instructors are properiy trained. Its n^cnal 
olnces manage the centres, select ihe trainees, anangc for their plac^mumt 
and organise a follow-up service to case the trainees* adjusimcnt to the job 
situation. 

In France the adult vocational training movement was reinforced techni- 
cally bj' the establishment in 1963 of the National Adult Training Institute 
which conduds research into and initiates teachers and senior staff In the prin- 
ciples and methods of training for adults. 

The Spanish Depailnient of Further Education, set up within the Ministry 
of Labour in November 1962, has vridefunctiorisforco-ordinatingandencour- 
a^ng public and private vocational training activities; for advising training 
centra (possibly datiding their location, nature and size), and for establishing 

> Some 60.000 in *964; 189,000 in 1965; 230,000 Ln J966 and 270,000 in J967. The 
ntajority of the a>urscs arc of very short duiaiion — upgrading irain-ng in the ims sense of ihe 
term. 
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ard puyic cdrilt tiaimag cenlrcs. Under Ihc v^ciktrs' octnpalknal 

upgrsding jjTi.’gniinine, already referred to, Iterc is to be a ntteor^ cf fcas^c 
centres (one per pro*incc), local centres and ilinciant training units, the latter 
to be used to give untrained tt-orkers the essential base training required befi'^rc 
un:cfcilakiii5 siny subsequent foilfccr 

Tfcc ^'slemsct up in Yugosln^in consisls cf a. nctercr^ cf centres cs!arlisi*ed 
throng the joint cficils cf undertakings, the communal, dislncJ, provinaa! 
and repntlican H!anpo'.vc- and educational agencies, assodations c-f spcdf.c 
indusiiies and institutes specialised in vccatjonal traming and rcscardi- In 
boJli Spain and Yugesda^ia a substantial part of the rclraming urerk has been 
concciucd vdth rural workers wanting to move away from agnindlural occu- 
pations bat di^'bility for training is cow inaeadngly being extended to 
employed persons with merely too low a ic^ el of qaaliCcaliom More recently 
in the latter country the problem has become one cf retraining «edundant 
workers, mainly miners but induding workers in transport and ia 
enginc^ing- J^fost of this rclraming work is done fey the employment agc».Qi', 
either in one of ite own training centres or in a centre run by an undertaking, 
a group of undertakings or an industrial s^odaliom 

Incentives to train 

M(^t aiuntrics have developed schemes for encouraging unemployed 
persons, or persons under threat of redundant?', to participate in adult traaning 
programmes. Payment of a sub^tcnce allowance out of public funds to 
persons undergoing training is one of the distinguishing charactcrislscs of 
retraining pro^ammes. 

The other aspect of the problem of incenlii'cs is illustrated by the measures 
taken to encourage local and r<^oaal administrations and private enterprise 
to institute training pro,^animes of their own, to support government training 
activities, to plan their manpower and training requirements. The whole 
action outline in the United Kingdom Industrial Training Act of 1964, with 
its balancing of levies and grants, of private initiative and compulsion, can be 
interpreted in this li^t. 

In Belgium the National Employment Agency has instituted a spedai 
programme for newly established undertakings, existing undertakings that 

up jjew divisions for new l^^es of manufacture, and undertakings that 
diange over, either wholly or partially, from types of production that ha\e 
become uneconomic to other more viable activities, inis assistcJice, which 
is complementaiy to the work of the adult vocational training centres, consists 
mainly in finandal aid towards the cost of the training undertaken by the firm 
and for travelling and removal expenses incurred by workers. For training 
v;idiin the plant, for example, the National Employment Agency will contribute 
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25 psr amt cf v.sgfc; ai:d social bcn^ls over a spzd?.c period nxed fer cadi 
trade <a percent^c wfcfdi is increased to 35 per cent if the undertaking is 
situated in a dci'dcpment area, to 45 per cent in an area aETcctai mine 
dosur^, and higher still if the workers to be trained arc over the age of 50). 

In asulhcra Italy the vocational training adi%il:cs cf the Ca^ per il 
Mczzo^oiao now constitute a substantial part c: its dc^ clopntcnt pro^nnne. 
The scheme pro’*:dcs, ansong other things — 

allocations fer establishing and/or ajuipping govemment vocational 
institutes for agriculture and agifcallJiral sdiools, and for enlarging and 
improving both public and private vocational sdiools and centres for industry, 
the aaft trades and small-scale industry, the public scriices, the hotel trades; 

credits for training and updating intomediate and senior technical and 
supervisory personnel, and for cncoura^ng youth training (c-g. through 
scholarships); 

direct establishment of spcdaliscd training inslitulions. 

This action has helped to adiicvc a substantial increase in industrial 
employmerjt in the area, and an even greater inaease in the number of super- 
visory and management staff and salaiio! employees. On the assumption 
that the large hrms can pick and droose thdr i:c;v employees and can afford 
to run good in-plant trainiirg for them, the Cassa per il Mezzoaomo is likely 
now to concentrate on helping small and mcdium-sizal firms who start out 
with iovrer quality person lel and are ill-equipped to organise their training. 

Few benefit/cost analyses of retrmning have been made on the basis of 
European c.xperiencc. 

Stodics of the results of retraining programmes, and in particular an 
OECD report on retraining activities in sclortai firms in six different countries 
of Europe and North America*, have brought out certain conclusions as 
regards factors likely to contribute to the success of retraining pro^ammes — 

firms needing to retntin their workers should ensure that their vertical and 
horizontal lines of communication are good; 

a firm antidpating a technolo^cal change should carry out preparatory 
studies to find out how many of its workers will be affected, and in what way, 
and the extent to which the workers’ skills can be adjusted; 

in some cases training programmes should be longer than strictly necessary, 
so as to enable a greater number of potentially good workers to finish the 
courses successfully; 



* G. Sckonning: RcirainUig and Furiker Training (Paris, OECD, 1965). 
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£*•14* 2 supmisors must b? aI]o*.Ycd to p323" a useful 
_ in frrjning p. - and 13^ training should take place on the 

pu. '‘issr l*is wer*^ ?eels at home. 

They have t**o*AU lines for government ataion — ^used singly or in 
combination — in this hdd: 

(1) development of tonmical and/or vocational sdiools to serve the inan- 
po'.ver needs of an industry — financial support coming from both the industry 
coniomed and the community; 

(2) devdopment of tedmical and vocational facilities by the com- 
munity, with the government offering financial and technical support to firms 
requiring to adapt the skills of thdr adult workers: 

(3) incentives to encourage trade and industrial associations to create 
manpower service units advi^ng on matters such as analysis of the impact of 
tediiiological change on manpower requirements, assessment of skill changes 
receded to meet technical change, assistance in tijc training of instructors for 
retraining progjanmaes; 

(4) financial assistance to firms anticipating technolcsmcal or similar 
changes likely to require adjustment of their workforce, e.g. pailidpalion 
in the cx>st of {aj studying the manpower impact of a proposed innoration, 
(b) the actual adaptation of the workers' skills. 

Supervisory siaif 

This chapter has so far been concenu^ almost c-xedusively with training 
for manual skills and operations. There is also, however, the permanent 
problem of training the supervisory and instructing staff required by industry. 
Like the shortage of vocational teachers, the shortage of training ofiicers seems 
to be chronic. A key point in the situation appears to be a general inabilify 
to define the role and status of the training officer and the content of his job. 
Too little is known about either. Some studies have been carried out in the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, but on the whole little is written about this 
problem, although there is growing recognition that the training officer’s 
work and functions need a wider range of skills and knowledge than previously 
expected of him. 

A great deal more is known and written about the responsibilities and 
training of the supervisors on whom so much of industry’s training function 
devolves. Little that is really new has penetrated the supervisory training 
field during the past 10 to 15 years, but many cx>untries have been applying a 
process of assessment to existing policies and programmes. The mushroom 
growth of supervisory training programmes in the 1940s and 1950s has given 
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u'Xiy to a general cndca^'oar to find out whcliicr the prpgrainnces arc *'cally 
fulfilling tfccir purpose. As a result, a number cf more or less sophisticated 
evaluation formulae have been evolved and tried out during rcojnt i'cars.^ 

Two main issues tend to dominate its scene: the need to clarify the role 
of the supervisor — the eternal “ man in the middle ” and the need to equip 
him better for his function of ensuring good liaison not onlj' with manage- 

ment but also with the asriSlantlj" growing number of technical and auxiliaiy 
serviccs on which industry today depends. Recognition cf the latter has 
resulted in giving incrcass^ emphasis to training in communication skills in 
supervisory training pro^ammes. Tiiis is a common trend. By whatever 
name it maj' be called, training in communication skills figures prominently 
in ^ilabi rc<x>mmended by the Chambers of industry and Commerce in the 
Federal Republic of Gemiany, the British inslilulc of Industrial Supervisois. 
tke French Association for Increased ProduUivity, the training schools fer 
supervisors in the Ukraine and the Councils for Foremen instituted in 1963 
in the Rusrian Republic (RSFSR), net to mention the programmes run by 
major ind’istries in all these countries and in others as well. 

In this more limited field, therefore, there is eiidentx of the same trends 
and tendencies that have already been discussed earlier in this chapter. At 
all levels of responsibility and in all fields of c«>nomic activity it is clear that 
vocational training has been receiving a great deal of attention and ihoughL 
It has been going through successive waves of expansion and rationalisation, 
experimentation and assessment Some of the innovations in method and 
content or in organisational structure may, in the light of c.xperiencc, be modi- 
fied later on, or discarded and replaced. But the experimentation itself is a 
positive factor and most of it seems to be progressing along the right lines. 
Perhaps most si^ificant is the greater awareness of governments of the link 
between vocational training and manpower policy. It is increasingly being 
recognise that vocational training — for young people and adults, for those in 
employment as well as the unemployed — is an essential tooi in planning for 
economic growth and social advancement. 



. * Some of these were described in the OECD study Eraluathn of suparisory and tnanage- 
ment trainms methods (Paris, 1963), and in the round-table discussion sponsored the ILO 
at Copenhagen in 1964 and attended by spcdalists from France, the Netherlands, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom (cf. “Evaluating Supcrvisoiy Training”, in Training for Progress 
(ILO/CIRF Publications, Geneva), 1965, Vol. 4, No. 4. 
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Women 

WciEcn's employracnt, the problems that it raises and the measures that 
may be taken to fadlilale it and to enable women to enjoy equal opportunities 
ia regard to access to training and employment have received mudi greater 
attention during the recent period than in the past. This has been the result 
of many fadors. In particular, countries fac<^ by a light employment market 
have been concerned to make fuller use of their labour reserves, including 
married women outside the labour force, and this has brou^t to the forefront 
the problems involve! for many of these women in rccondling their home and 
work responsibilities. There has also been a Rowing awareness that women, 
who still tend to be concenlra^ in a comparatively small number of ocxrupa- 
tions. often at low Icvelf of sldll, might be relatively more threatened than men 
by the repercussions of structural and especially technological change, which, 
as Cfiapter 1 indicates, tends to raise skill requirements and to reduce the 
amoj-nt of unskilled work to be done. The contrast between the tradition- 
bound concepts of “ women's work” that still prevail in many places and the 
rapid pace of economic evolution, bringing with it profound changes in patterns 
of employment, has been inaeasin^y felt, and greater efforts are being made 
to bring about a more realistic view of women’s orcupational future and needs. 

^Vomen's employment ran be analysed from three major angles. In the 
first place, an analysis of trends in the industrial distribution of the female 
laboix force shows the sectors in which women have been mainly absorbed 
in ro:ent years. Secondly, their distribution by major occupational groups 
^ves some insight into the skill levels at which they are employed. Thirdly, 
it is necessary to find out what changes are taking place in the pattern of 
women's work life, i.e. to what extent women take part in raonomic activity 
at various times in Uieir lives. The implications of all these changes will be 
reviewed, together with trends in vocational training for ^rls and women. 
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\.ilh a to assessing what may be the future main preoccupations of peJii^' 
with to the employment of women workers. 

Trends in indusirial distribution of the female labour force 

Substantial changes arc taking place in the industrial structure of the 
female labour force.* This evolution will be revie;vcd for the majer sectors 
employing women workers. 

In line with the general decline of the agricultural populaU'on, available 
data in almost all countries shov/ a decease in the proportion of active women 
engaged in agriculture. The fall has been most marked in countries where 
this proportion still exceeded one-third in the early 1950s, c.g. Austria, Fin- 
land, the Federal Republic of Germany, Portugal and Yugoslavia, as well as 
in Denmark, France and the hfclhcrJands (where the proportion was initially 
somewhat lower). Substantial declines ^av'C also been observed in the cen- 
trally planned economies. 

The proportion of the female labour force employ^ in agriculture still 
vanes widely, however, tan^ng from 5 per cent or less in several of the more 
highly industrialist countries of western Europe to well over one-half in 
some countries of eastern and southern Europe and up to 94.5 per cent in 
Turkey. However, whereas the proportion of women in the total agriculturai 
labour force was quite small in the former countries (amounting in most cases 
to roughly one-tenth), w'omcn constituted a majority of agricultural workers 
in most of the latter countries. This suggests that the rationalisation of 
agriculture which goes along with the reduction of the labour force tends, 
as a long-term trend, to bring about a much greater decrease in the demand for 
female than for male workers. 

During the same period most European countries for which comparative 
figures are available experienced a rise in the proportion of the female labour 
force employed in the manufacturing industries (the only exceptions being 
France, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, where the proportion remained sub- 
stantially the same, and Belgium, I^orway and United Kingdom, which wit- 
nessed a decline). Concurrently, while women continued to be much less nume- 
rous than men, their share in total manufacturing employment leiided to increase 
(with a few e.xccptions, such as Denmark, Finland, Norway and Portugal). 

Generally speaking, however, the proportion of women in this sector, 
both in relatiou to total female employment and to total employment in manu- 
facturing, ranged much less widely than in agriculture. In the more industri- 
alised countries, both in eastern and western Europe, manufacturing absorbed 
some 20 to 30 per cent of the female labour force, this proportion being exceeded 

* Cf, ILO: Year Boak of Labour Staiistics. 
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only in the Faleral RcpubL'c of Germany, Switzerland and the United King- 
dom; the share was smaller (betiveen 5 and 15 per cent) in the less industrial- 
ised countries, such as Bulgaria, Greece, Poland, Rumania, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. In relation to men, women's share was highest in the USSR (47 per 
cent in 1966), in Hungaiy (38.8 per cent in 1963) and in Finland (37 per cent 
in 1960) but in most other countries it w:as comprised roughly between one- 
fifth and one-third. 

These trends and characteristics of female employment in manufacturing 
suggest that wdiile this sector absorbs a share, whidi is substantial in some 
cases, of the female labour force, its power of attraction continues in many 
countries to be less than that of the two sectors where women tend to con- 
centrate mainly, i.e. commerce and services. 

According to available data the share of these two sectors in total female 
employment exceeded at recent dates 60 per cent in Belgium, Denmark, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, Norw’ay and Sweden; it comprised between 50 and 60 
per cent in France, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom; it w’as less than 
one-half but more than one-third in Austria, Finland, Greece, Italy and 
Spain. In all these countries it was much higher than the proportion of men 
employed in commerce and services and the difierence was particularly marked 
in the latter sector. 

Available data shovy that the proportion of the female labour force 
engaged in commerce and services w’as lower in the centrally planned economies 
(where these two sectors also represent a smaller percentage of total employ- 
ment) than in most market economies; thus, it amounted only to 28.9 in 
Hun.^iy in 1963, and to 22.3 in Poland in 1960. However, as in the market 
economies, the share of women in total employment in commerce and services 
was high, accounting for more than one-half in Hungary (1963) and Poland 
(I960). In the USSR in 1966 women represented 73 per cent of total employ- 
ment in consumer services, public catering, processing and supply of materials 
and machinejy; 72 per cent in education; 85 per cent in health services; 45 per 
cent in sdence and scientific services; 74 per cent in credit and insurance; 
and 56 per cent in administration and related services. 

Much emphasis has recently been placed in several of the centrally 
planned economies on the need for expanding the services sector and it may 
be expected that this vrill in future provide many employment opportunities, 
inter alia, for part of the still relatively large numbers of women active in 
agriculture. 

Occupational distribution 

The occupational distribution of women is strongly influenced by their 
industrial distribution and it is therefore not surprising to find a large propor- 
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lion of working women conccntral«i in most countries in cierical and sales 
occupations as well as in occupations in ser\rrcs, recreation and sporL 
Ciaft and production proj^ss workcis and labourers, on the olher rand, 
make up a substantially smaller proportion of the female than of the male 
labour force. So far as fanning occupations arc concerned, their share of 
women's employment varies v.iddy in accordance with the relative importance 
of the agricultural sector. And women in iransport, mining and qu^ying 
occupations make up but a small fraction of total female employmcnL 

It is inleresling to c.vaminc the parlidpalion of women in the two occupa- 
tional groups comprising higher-level occupations — i.e. professional, tcdinical 
and related worlers, and executive and manageriai workers — in order to deter- 
mine what is the position of women as comparwi with that of men in these 
occupations. 

Recent data^ show that women are well represented in professional, 
technical and related oompations, where they make up over 40 per cent of 
the labour force in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, 
Portugal and Yugoslavia; between 30 and 40 per cent in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the Unitai 
Kingdom and Hungary; and somewhat less in Turkey (20.7 per cent). The 
large number of women in teaching aorounts in oart for this situation. 
Although fully comparable data are lacking for most of the centrally planned 
economics, in some of these countries the proportion of women in many 
high-level occupations is considerable; recent reports show that in 1966, 
women formed 55.4 per cent of all sdcntisls and teachers in Csichoslovakia 
and tliat in the USSR they accounted for 5S per cent of spmalists employed 
in the national economy 

In several asuntries (c.g. Beldum, Denmark. Finland, France, Ireland, 
Norway and the United Kingdom) professional, technical and related oompa- 
tions absorbed between 10 and 15 per cent of the female labour force, and in 
the Netherlands and Sweden over 15 per cent. In all these countries and in 
some others (Greece, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia) this pro- 
portion was higher than the corresponding proportion for men. In Austria 
and the Federal Republic of Germany (where 6.7 per cent of all women 
workers belonged to this group), in Hungary (8 per cent) and in Turkey 
(l.I per cent) the opposite was true, though by a relatively small margin. 

The situation in regard to women's access to this major occupational 
group seems therefore on the whole favourable. More detailed breakdowns 
reveal, however, that there are wide variations between occupations within 
this group. Large numbers of women are employed in education, particularly 



* Cf. ILO: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1967. 
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piimaiy cdiicalion, \v3:crc wonccn nr^ more mmerDus than men in many 
connlrics (fenning 65 per cent or more of all primaiy-school tcadicis in France, 
Italy, S'.Ycdcn and the United Kingdom). This predominance is less marked 
in Sfxondaiy cdncalion and the proportion b«»n:cs even less in fairer «3i;ca- 
tion. Edncalion also absorbs large contingents of women in the <^ntrally 
planned economies. In the USSR, the predominance of women over men in 
this sector was particularly marked,^ 

On the other hand, fc;v women are employed in technical occupations 
in the market a»nomies, be it at tedinician or cn^ncer level, although there 
arc indications that their proportion in these two groups has been rising (in 
France, for cjmmpic, the share of women between 1954 and 1962 rose from 
2.1 to 3-7 per cent for cn^ncers and from 7-1 to 9 per cent for technidans). 
In the centrally plannt^ cosnomies, ho^vcicr, the proportion of women in 
tcdmical occupations is higher. In the USSR it rang^L in 1966, between 30 
and 50 per cent in the difierent categories of engineers, agronamisls, techni- 
cians, etc. 

The proportion of women is much less in executive and managerial occu- 
pations than in professional, tcdmical and related oampations. In almost all 
countries for which comparable date are avaHabie their share is 20 per cent 
or less, and this represents a smaller proportion of the female than of the male 
labour force. Numerically, however, this is everywhere a small occupational 
sector, constituting in most cases between 1 and 3.5 per cent of the total 
labour force only. 

Data on the skill levels at which women are employed in other occupa- 
tional groups are not available on a ^stematic and comparable basis. The 
results of surveys that have been carried out, however, show that where both 
men and women are eraploy^l, women are generally more heavily represented 
than men in occupations requiring relatively little skill. Even in industries 
such as textiles and clothing, which have a predominantly female labour force, 
the proportion of men employed often tends to rise along with the level of 
skill required. 

Impact of technological development of women’s employment 

A recent ILO report- has highlighted certain implications of technolo^cal 
change for women’s employment. In industry this is likely to result in a 



^ In 1966 ■women employed as teachers or libiaiy and cultural popularisation personnel 
made up 84 per cent of all specialists with specialised secondary education in this field and 
68 per cait of those with higher education. Central Statistical Office; S/ranc soretov za 50 let. 
(Moscow, Izd. “SlatisUka”, 1967). 

- United Nations, Economic and Social Coundl: Economic Rights and Opportunities 
for Women, document E/CN.6/500, 6 Dec. 1967 (Report prepared by the ILO). 
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cf employment oppoitnnilfcs at unskilled and semi-skillai levels, 
which will fcci^lcn the need for women to undergo Insmicg to a^uirc the 
skills for which crapIo 3 ment cpportimilies arc likely to be a\ailat!e. 

Dci'dopmenls in commerce and olnccs, \vhidi have been absorbing ever 
larger numbers cf women workers in recent years, will need to be watchwi 
very dosely. studies caniwi out in Auslialia, the United Kingdom 

and the United States surest that the effect of automation may te to slow 
down the rate at which new jobs arc created. Moreover, these new jobs 
seem in some cases to fee hlled by men rather than women. Thus, in a com- 
prehensive surv^ cani^ out in the United Kingdom in 1965, it was found 
that there was a net reduction of 22.5 per cent in the number of job cppoilu- 
nities in those sections of the offices surv^-oi in which electronic data process- 
ins had rcpla<^ other procedures. Whereas just over three-quarters of the 
jobs abolished as a result of automation in office work had been held by 
women, half of the jobs created were usually filled by men. 

This suggests even thou^ the genera! picture which emerges from 
the published surveys and studies is that, so far, the introduction of automated 
equipment not produrcd a d^dine in employment of non-manual workers, 
a fonvard look would be extremely desirable. So far, the effects of the trends 
described have been oliset by increased demand arising in the undertaking 
concerned, or by unsatisfied demand for labour in other undertaking. Various 
measures have also cushioned the impact of automation on employment. 
Will the combined effect of the various factors at play continue to produce the 
same results? Or will those developments that tend to reduce employment 
opportunities ^dually acquire greater weight? 

Qearly- it is important for boys and girls alike that questions such as 
these be answered for all sectors of activity. However, in view of the ever- 
increasing concentration of girls and women in the tertiary sector, a reversal 
or even a slovring-down of the present trend towards a steady expansion of 
employment in commerce and offices mi^t have far-reaching consequences 
for the employment oudook of the whole female labour force. Its implica- 
tions would have to be fully applied with a view, if necessasy, to a reorienta- 
tion of vocational guidance activities and in the provision of training facilities. 



Trends in labour force participation by tvomen 

As a result of longer school attendance, fewer girls and women in the 
younger age groups are working now. In the market economies this reduction 
(together with some decrease in the number of older women at work) accounts 
largely for the fact that between 1950 and 1965 female labour force participa- 
tion rates tended to decrease in all but four countries, although women contri- 
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bulcd half ihc i::CTcasc in the total labcar fcrce. Fcr the falure \ this trend 
is expected to ccnlinre in most European «>nnlrics and to afim not only the 
15-19 age group hut, in many ojunliies, the 20-24 age group also. 

At the ether end cf working life, most counlifcs anlidixilc cither stable 
labour force partidpalion rales for women between 55 and 64 years cf age or 
some decline (paitiarlarly in the centrally planned economies, in some cf which 
these rates arc now relatively high, exceeding 50 per centj. However, siweral 
countries (Bcl^um, Denmark, frcland, Norway, Spain, Sw'edcn and the United 
Kingdom) envisage an increase. For women aged 65 and over these rates 
are generally expected to falL 

On the other hand, in many market economics marked inoeascs Iby up 
to 3.5 and 5.9 percentage points rcspci^vcly) should, according to the projj^- 
lions, take place in the 25-44 and 45-54 arc groups. This should be the case, 
for example^ in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Gr«xe, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
By contrast, labour force partidpalion rates arc expected to undergo a notice- 
able decline in these age ^oups in the Federal Republic of Germany, in Italy 
and in all the centrally plannwi a:onomies. It must be pointed out, however, 
that while certain general trends common to a large number of countries can 
be defined, the actual rates of labour force parlicipatioa will continue to differ 
substantially between countri^. Thus, by 19S0, a substantial majority 
(though sorocivhat smaller than in 1965) of all women between 25 and 54 years 
of age will still be working in most centrally planned economies (except in 
eastern Germany and Hungary, where the proportion will be roughly one- 
half), whereas in the market economies only Austria, Finland, Sw«!en and 
Turkey e.xpect to have more toan half of their women in that age group in 
the labour force: while in six countries (Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain arid S^vitzerland) the corresponding rates will be some 30 per 
cent or less. 

What arc the implications for women's employment of the trends in labour 
force participation rates in different age groups ? 

In the many countries where the partidpation rates for the age groups 
from 25 to 44 and 45 to 54 are expected to rise this phenomenon will have 
three main consequences. Firstly, the average duration of women's occupa- 
tional life will tend to Increase and considerations such as the interest of the 
work and the promotion prospects it affords, to which hitherto many young 
women paid relatively little attention in the expectation of a short working 
life, should therefore cany increasing weight in occupational choice and 



^ The discussion of expected future trends in female labour force partidpation rates 
is based on the Statistical Appendix to this reporL 
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prcparalson. Secondly, sircc ioary vsromcn in tl:esc ase grenpz will in feet 
be reiiiming to werfe after an intcinsplion to iook after their children v/iiilc 
ih&y are smalL and since some may newer have worked at all, the prctlems cf 
ihdr iiilrodnddon to or rc-enliy of employment arc likely to be cxpencnccd on a 
lasgcr scale than in the pasL Both these iaclors will cnliano: the importance 
of connselling and training services for women, indnding the pro^i^on of 
fncililics for updating or rcfrcshis’ training for women liho enter or re-enter 
employment in later life. 

The third consequence is that a groiving proportion of women workem 
will be manied women who must rccondlc thdr family and work r(^onsibi- 
iitlcs. This trend is already in evidence in many countries. In the United 
Kingdom 55.7 per cent of female employees were married women in 1967 as 
compared with 51.5 per cent in 196!, and 3S.1 per cent in 1951. Similar 
increases are evident in other countries, sudi as France where married women 
constituted 53.2 per cent in 1962 as compared with 4S.9 per cent in !954. In 
Sweden the proportion was 50 per cent in 1967 as compared to 30 per cent in 
19^. la Switz^land it rose also from 16 per cent in 1950 to 25 per cent in 
1960. Similarly, in Nor.vay it inimeased from 12 per cent in 19H! to 24 per cent 
in i960. Comparable developments are noticeable in other countries such as 
Austria, Bel^um and the Federal Republic of Germany (in the centrally 
planned economies, with their high female labour force partidpaiion rales, 
the proportion of married women is even higher). This tendency should 
continue in future, not so much bamusc of an increased demand for female 
workers (indeed, the proportion of women in the J-iboar force is generally 
CKp^ed to remain fairly stable between 1965 and 19S0) but because of the 
chan^ng age structure of the female labour force. The implication is that 
there will be a growing demand and need for the kinds of services and arrange- 
ments which may facilitate the accomplishment by these women of thdr dual 
functions, such as the provision of child-care fadlities, school meals, transporta- 
tion fadlities to and from work, adjustments in school and working hours and 
in shopping hours, etc. There may also be a growing interest in the organisa- 
tion of part-time wrork, both on the part of the women concerned and, should 
the supply of married women workers not k<^p pace with the needs of the 
economy, on the part of undertalcings confronted with labour shortages. 
This may bring to the forefront the need for regulating part-time employment 
(whether for women, students, older people or other categories who may find 
advantages in such arrangements), in order to prevent abuses. 

At the same time, the expected smaller participation in the age group 
from 15 to 24 years reflects a tendency for ^ris (like boys) to continue their 
education and training longer than in the past. More girls and young women, 
therefore, will have the opportunity to acquire the qualifications required for 
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sccess to jobs at bigbsr skill Ic*.«Is- Tlsis is in keeping isilh the cxpa^ fulsirc 
reqmremenK for skilicd peiscnceL In order that they may ir>atr<» ttc most 
cf this cpportuniQ’, they will, as already sc^ested, need to be fully infonned 
of the wide ran^ of skilZed oixupaiions in which they could w ork and to be 
able to prepare for ibsss. Expressed in these genera! terms the problem is, 
of course, the same for ^Is as for boys, but experience shows that girls’ 
oocnpalional cto’ces^ and the provision cf training fcdlilics for them, tend 
to reg>ond less rapidly to new opportunities and needs than in the case cf 
boys. This suggests the e(^ for ^ving more adequate attention to the require- 
menis of ^rls and women in vocatsonal guidance ai;d training activities. 



PreparaSon for y/orking life 



The partidi^tion rate of gjrls in apprenticeship and other vocational 
training programmes, on completion of compulsorv' schooling, varies from 
coiintjy to counliy. As a genera! rale It can be said that it has been experienc- 
ing an upw^d freed in all countries of Europe over the past 10 to ^ years. 
This is particularly evident in apprenticeship, althou^ the number of girls 
entering full-time training as apprentices is still relatively small: 20 per cent of 
the total apprentice intake in France (i960), 26 per cent in Switzerland (196^ 
and 32 per cent in Denmark (1962). Somewhat hi^cr iigures have been noted 
in eastern Germany, where in 1963 it was estimated that gjris constituted just 
over 43 per cent of all apprentices. 

These figures do not show the whole picture, however, since apprentice 
training within an undertaking is only one of the forms of vocational trmning 
open to young people on completion of compulsory schooling and since many 
diildren continue their genera! education and do not enter training proper 
right away. In many countries the tendency to continue in genera! education 
— rather than to enter more spedalised streams — is more marked among 
^rls than boys. For example, a Polish survey carried out in 1963-64 noted 
that the ^Is In urban areas seemed to prefer continuing into general secondary 
education, and into those technical schools whose curricula will lead to obtain- 
ing a seexmdary school leaving certificate, whereas a much higher proportion of 
boys opt for training in basic vocational schools. Girls, concluded the survey, 
tend to be better students, so they find it easier to pass the entranc:e examina- 
tions into more academic lines of secondary and higher education. The same 
views were expressed in a survey of women and ^rls in education, training 
and employment in eastern Germany, and have been voic:ed in other (x>untiies 
of Europe as well. 

Girls still tend to train for a narrower range of occupations — those which 
have traditionally come to be regarded as female trades and occupations. 
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This is tree in cciintiics where Ibere is no fcima! imp^iirent to their 
entry into any an* cvciy type and level of occupation- In 1954 women 
constituted 10.8 per cent of the students studying mechanical cn^r.eeiing at 
higher technical level at technical collides (Ingenicurschule) in caslcm Gcr- 
maity, and 6.8 per cent of tho^ studying riortrical engining. It is expected 
that 1^ 1970 ^rls will make up about 39 per cent of all students at tcdinical 
collies. 

At university level there has been a general inaease in the number of 
female students and, in some cases, in thdr proportion in the total student 
population. However, ^Is are still very numerous in faculties such as general 
arts, whldi do not provide a preparation for spedlic profesaons. Teacher 
timning also continues to be a popular fidd. The proportion cf female 
students in science and medicine has, however, been rising in many countries. 
In medidne it vv:as 34 per cent in France *n 1959: in Sw^en 23.4 per cent in 
I960 (compared with 18.7 per cent in 1951). It was substantially higher, 
however, in certain of the centrally planned economics: in Poland women 
for 58 per cent of all medical students in 1959; and in the USSR, 
where there has been some decrease in recent years, thdr proportion was still 
55 per cent in the s<hool year 1966/67. In most market economies few^ girls 
are repstered in the technical faculties. Their proportion, while remaining 
a minority, is higher in the centrally planned economies (c.g. 32 per cent in the 
en^oeering and industrial held in the USSR in 1966/67). 

To a considerable extent the tendendcs observ'ed in the choice of training 
paths by ^rls and women must be attributed to the educational ^slcms at 
primaiy and secondaiy levels. In a few cases, in countries whidi do not have 
a common basic ^slem of education, the duration of compulsory schooling 
differs for boys and ^rls. Even in primary sdiool there tends to be a differ- 
entiation betw^n the emphasis given to certain subjects in the i^Habi for 
^rls and in those for boys. Curricula for ^ris traditionally have to find room 
in the timetable for lessons in sewing, cooking and other home economics 
subjects, and very often they do so at the expense of mathematics and the 
sdences. At secondary level, if boys and ^rls then enter separate institutions, 
the distinctions become more marked. Even in the centrally planned econo- 
mies, all of which have a common basic school programme for both sexes, 
this tendency can be observed. Certain of the practical stream classes may 
not be open to ^rls. Or else, as in a syllabus for “ tiaining-for-work ” classes 
in primary schools (fourth to ei^th years) in the Ukraine, classes in domestic 
science are provided for ^rls in place of training in woodwork. 

As a result of the above, girls tend to be less well-prepared for entering 
certain occupational fields. In many cases few of them are encouraged by 
V 5 guidance serwees, their parents or the schools to overcome this initial 
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obslcde. A fc;v may be pemslcnt enough to go in for “ boy's ” training but, 
partscularly in some of ftc market eccnomics, vocational schools for girls 
usually pro-vidc an entirely difierent range and type of training. Most ^rls arc 
therefore still preparing tfcejnselvcs for traditionally’ “ female ” occupations; 
teaching and nurang, textiles and the clothing industry, \^1io!esaiing and 
retailing, clerical work and many of the personal services, sudi as hairdressing. 
The need to broaden .^Is’ occupational choices has also been stressed in some 
of the centrally plann^ cconom:cs. In Poland and eastern Germany, as in 
the USSR, there are frequent references to the need to encourage arls to break 
out of the traditional lines of education and training, to enter nc^v fields. It 
is icCTcasingly realised tliat many working women have dioscn their employ- 
ment for inddental reasons— limited choice, for instance, or because their 
horizons have not been ^stemalically widened to make them open to oppor- 
tunities in i:ew fields. They are often less well informed than boys on cuiploy- 
ment opportunities and the way to train for thcim Th^^ continue to think 
in terms of communis service occupatior/S, such as teaching and the medical 
and para-medicai oixupatiens. 

Trends »n the educational system also have repercussions on the type of 
training and employment which women tend to take up later on in life when 
they wish to re-enter the active labour for<^ or possibly to enter it for the first 
time. In general, retraining programmes for older women also concentrate 
on child care, on occupations involving the care of the sick, on homek^^ing 
and on various educational fields. It has been noted, however, that when 
courses for traditionally male occupations (e.g. the mechanical trades, the 
repair of telecommunications equipment) have been organised exclusively for 
women, the results have been e.vtrcmely good. 

It is chieSy during periods of pressure due to tight employment markets 
that the education and training of women and gjrls have receive! new impetus 
towards achieving parity with those available to boys. The genera! trends 
towards a longer period of compulsory education and the establishment of 
common ^'stems of education for boys and gjrls are also helping to change 
attitudes towards the training of girls. But this is a slow process and only 
a few or* of the great mass of women in the labour force show any strong 
inclinatior to follow the pioneers \yho set the pace in demanding equality of 
access to education, training and employment opportunity. Better infor- 
mation on actual employment prospects in the fields in which w’omen tend 
to congregate and in other fields which might absorb larger numbers of women, 
as well as wider awareness of these trends, both among ^rls, their parents 
and their teachers, and among the authorities responsible for the development 
of training fadlities, would contribute much to ensuring that girls and women, 
equally with boys and men, make the most of the new opportunities resulting 
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from structural and t^rhnological change, as well as from the cfaan^g pattern 
of their work life, and that their abiJitics arc cifcctivcly used. 

Older v/orkers 

Iherc has been little change in the employment problems of older workers 
since the subject was discussed at the International Labour Conference in 1962, 
and the vieivs cxprcss^i by the Director-General in his Report to that Confer- 
ence ^ generally still hold good for European countries. 

Two main groups arc conrcmed: (1) workers from about 45 years up to 
retirement age who find difilcul^ in holding their place in the labour force 
and (2) those who have reached the normal retirement age but nevertheless 
wish to stay at work. 

In practice, few in the first group lose employment because of their age, 
but workers above a certain age in (most countries this is around 45), if 
they lose employment for other reasons, have greater difficulty than younger 
workers in finding f.csh cmploymcnL This additional difiicul^ seems often 
to be unrelated to their skill or w'orking capacity; a follow’-up study of the 
later employment history of r«lundant automobile workers in the United 
Kingdom, for instance, showed that younger, less skilled workers found new 
jobs more easily than older, more highly skilled workers; similar experiences 
are reported in other countries. This is not attributable cxdusively to pre- 
conceived notions or prejudices on the part of employers — older w^orkers 
may be less mobile, and they may have greater difficulty in accepting a job 
wfaidi entails a drop in status. But it is undeniable that low age limits arc 
set by many employers in the market economies, sometimes for tenable 
reasons, but in other cases for arbitrary ones. It may be remarked here that 
an employer who would not think of dismissing one of his own workers of, 
say, 50 years of age may nevertheless hesitate to take on an outside applicant 
of the same age. 

It Is seldom a question of the w'orker's declining physical strength; in 
fact manual workers over 45 normally have less difficulty in finding new jobs 
than non-manual workers of the same age. The older office worker is often 
in the worst position. The redundant executive also presents a special prob- 
lem in that employers in the industry witfi which he is familiar seldom have 
a vacant place in their hierarchy into which he can fit One of the present 
difficulties in a number of western European countries is that mergers are 
leading to the redundancy of a number of e.xecutives and office workers 
over 40-45. Concern in respect of this category is reported from Belgium, 

^ ILO: Report of the Director-General— Older People: Work and Retirement, Report I 
(Part I), International Labour Conference, 46ih Session, Geneva, 1962 (Gcncv:a, 1962). 
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Frantc, Luxembourg aud d:c United Kingdom, One of the main spccifi- 
catior s which many employers set in recruiting new executives is that of youth. 
An mialysis of press advertisements for v-acanries in this category showed 
that 8S per cent in Frana; and 80 per cent in Bel^um asked for candidates 
under 40. 

Tie special problems of older w orkers becoming redundant in declining 
industries — coalmining, raihrays, shipbuilding, textiles, etc. — have already 



been mentioned. 

In view of this situation, government measures are normally dirarted 
in the first place to trying to avoid redundancies. Le^Iation protecting 
worker 5 against arbitrary dismissal, as in Bel^um, France and the Netherlands, 
can prevent the discharge even of a worker whose capacity is declining. In the 
centrally planned economies and in the public sectors of market economies 
also there is normally a strong obligation on the employing establishment to 
explore every possibility of transferring the worker to another job before 
considering making him redundant 

In redundancy a^eemenls, managements and unions sometimes find the 
easiest solution to be to agree on rise pfematiist: rct;rcn;ent of the oldest 
workers ; this, however, may sometimes be against the interest of the economy 
as a whole since these are the most difficult workers to place elsewhere. In 
some circumstances it would be a more rational solution to declare younger 
men redundant and to enable the older workers to continue to be usefully 
employed, in work which they know, up to their normal retirement age; in 
other Ct iSes such action would upset the future age slrucrture of employment 
in the undertaking concerned. If a redundancy is unavoidable, longer warning 
and higjier severance pay arc sometimes ^ven to the older worker in r«x)goition 
of the greater difficulty he will have in finding another job. However, it is 
reported that higher severance payments for older or long-service workers 
have sometimes had the undesirable sidc-cffccrt of inducing these workers to 
volunte;r to be made redundant when they might otherwise have continued 
in work- 



Certain employment services — for instance those in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden — have special counsellors to guide 
and place redundant or unemployed older workers, and individual attention 
to each case generally appears to produce satisfying results. 

Tlie proportion of persons of 45 and over, participating in training pro- 
gramme, has been going up but is still low in relation to the number of older 
workers who must stand in need of retraining. The problems arc psycholo- 
gical rather than real. There is reluctance both on the part of the older persons 
to apply for retraining and on the part of the authorities to accept them. 
Experience has shown, however, that once accepted for retraining, the older 
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worker is fully capable of assimilating new techniques and data, is likely to 
be more persistent during training and more stable in employment on complet- 
ing the course. 

A number of technical, pedago^cal problems remain. The older worker 
undergoing training has four handicaps — diGacuIty in maintaining the pace 
of work, deterioration of short-term memory, disinclination to reverse deci- 
sions, and fear of failure and consequent humiliation. These difficulties have 
to be overcome by adapting both the training pro^mme and the teaching 
methods. Long, uninterrupted periods of learning and active rather than 
passive teaching methods are needed, the trainee being allowed to set his own 
learning pace, to have written instructions to which he can refer and being 
encouraged to take notes. It is better not to place him in a group consisting 
only of younger trainees, and it is important to reassure him that retraining 
means retaining — or regaining — his status. 

Special arrangements and longer training periods have cost implications 
— duplication of programmes perhaps, and greater outlay for a shorter 
erapio 3 ment prospart. Against this the social beneht must be considered, SinwJ 
these persons will again be productive for and not a charge on the communily. 

Where workers over the normal retirement age wish to stay in employment, 
it is generally recognised that it is in the public interest that they should do so, 
and governments accordingly tiy to ensure that social security measures do 
not contain any disincentives, either to the worker to stay on or to the employer 
to retain him. In manpower shortage situations there may be positive encour- 
agement for continued employment 

A delicate question for decision by governments is the extent to which 
such workeis should be able to go on drawing retirement pension concurrently 
with wages, and this has to be judged in the light of the specific local situation. 
In the USSR a difierentiation exists according to the re^on: generally, those 
working regularly continue to draw 50 per cent of their pensions, but in the 
Urals, Siberia and the far eastern regions, this proportion is raised to 75 per 
cent Also, pensioners working in mines or other underground enterprises, 
or in agriculture and certain services, receive their full pension irrespective 
of earnings. No reduction of pension is made in any part of the country on 
account of temporary work not e.xceeding two months a year. 

Attention also has to be ^ven to seeing that disincentives are not intro- 
duced through fiscal measures. For instance, in the United Kingdom, when 
selective payroll taxation was increased in March 1968, the Government 
left the effective rates for employees over the age of 65 unchanged; this was 
done to forestall any tendency the increase might otherwise have had to 
discourage the retention of elderly people in service jobs for which they were 
well fitted. 
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Retired workers ready to undertake temporary work form a useful reserve 
to provide the labour force with the necessary flexibility to adjust to fluctua- 
tions. Measures affo^ting retired workers need to be conceived with a view 
to maintaining and, if posable, improving this flexibility. 

Disabled persons 

The past ten years have seen no major changes or innovations in vocational 
rehabilitation programmes for disabled persons in European countries. Rather 
has it been a period of consolidation, development and extension of the 
comprehensive schemes which were introduced immediately after the Second 
World War. 

The pattern of disability has, however, changed a great deal. Whereas 
in the late 1940s and early 1950s the resettlement of persons suffering from 
tuberculosis still presented a formidable problem in many European countries, 
advances in medical science have reduced this problem very considerably. 
Greater emphasis is now being laid on the rehabilitation of the mentally 
br'indicappcd and therr integration into active economic life, i.c. through intro- 
duction of work preparation and evaluation schemes within hospitals, “ half- 
way ” houses which offer accommodation to the mentally restored and facilitate 
their transition from hospital to a normal working environment The closer 
co-ordination of rehabilitation services, the further extension of guidance, 
assessment and adjustment services and the development of vocational rehabili- 
tation and training fadlities for the disabled are ensuring that they become 
socially adjusted and vocationally prepared to take an active part in the econ- 
omic life of their country. This progress is reflected in the vwdening field of 
employment opportunity for the disabled; for example, in the past ten years 
increasing numbers of blind persons have entered normal competitive employ- 
ment in the engineering industiy as machine operators or inspectors (using 
special Braille aids). Other blind persons are engaged in clerical and commer- 
cial work, as computer and telephone operators and in a host of other occupa- 
tions. In the United Kingdom the reorientation of sheltered employment 
for the blind is well under way, with a view to making sheltered workshops 
more competitive and efScient. 

In Czechoslovakia, Poland and other eastern European countries, the 
development of co-operatives offering a wide range of employment for handi- 
capped persons has continued. The Union of Disabled Persons’ Co-operatives 
in Poland, for e.xample, which in 1960 employed some 58,000 disabled persons, 
had by 1965 some 1 14,000 employed. The interesting feature of these co-oper- 
ative enterprises is that they not only provide vocational rehabilitation facilities 
but also form an integral part of the economy, being self-sufficient and bringing 
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in a considerable income from tbe sale of their products on home and export 
markets. 

Mention must be made of the increased emplojirjent of disabled persons 
made possible throu^ sdentific research and progress in other fields. For 
example, great advances have been made ;n the provision of prosthetic 
appliances, particularly in the USSR. *Ilie application of ergonomic principles 
lo ensure that jobs and workplaces are safely and suitably adapted to the nc^s 
and requirements of disabled persons has rwieived much attention in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, the United Kingdom and other 
countries. Attention is being paid, particularly in Denmark, Norway and 
S%vitzerland, to the elimination of architectural barriers (steps, stairs, lack of 
hand-rails, narrow doors, etc.) which in the past have hindered the satisfactory 
integration of the disabled in normal sorial and economic activity. 

The importance of automation, in so far as employment of the disabled is 
concerned, was recognised in a Resolution adopted by the Intematicnal 
Labour Conference at its 49lh (1965) Session which recommended, inter alia, 
that information on the measures and techniques employed by member States 
in the rehabilitation and training of disabled persons for new forms of employ- 
ment should be collected and disseminated. Information so far received 
from European countries indicates that the full impact of automation on 
training and employment of the disabled has still to be felL It is generally 
conceded, however, that as the majority of vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grammes are geared to eliminating or reducing the limiting effects of disability, 
so that the disabled can compete on equal terms with fit workers, the intro- 
duction of mechanised and automated processes is: likely to fadlitate this 
objective rather than impede iL 
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Projections of Population and Labour Force 
by Sex and Age 

1965-1980 



25 European Countries 






GENERAL NOTE 



Unless oiherv/ise sialed, labour force esU- 
tnales and projeciions presented in these 
tables have been prepared t/ the ILO on 
the basis of population data supplied irj the 
United Nations. 
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248 142 


259581 


487723 


259779 


232695 


472474 


279973 


271646 


551 619 


25-45 


870231 


953859 


1 ?24C»0 


945753 


947315 


1 894068 


964943 


942908 


1907 SSI 


983701 


962905 


19466% 


45-54 


335222 


445710 


780932 


323640 


451059 


774669 


403561 


505769 


910 130 


405265 


431304 


837569 


55«4 


411723 


520291 


932014 


377966 


513615 


891 5S1 


283118 


410188 


693305 


2786521 


1 418489 


697141 


65 zad oirr 


351695 


573299 


924904 


382989 


619033 


1002022 


395031 


651 965 


1046996 


584428 


1 663510 


1047938 


Lzixxir force 
Aliases 


1999650 


1 336220 


3535ST0 


1929881 


1247164 


3177045 


1969064 


1255966 


3225030 


2064 100 


1500351 


3 364451 


Less ihzn 14 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






_ 




_ 


_ 


14-19* 


216718 


192502 


409220 


167 133 


146324 


313457 


193726 


169556 


363282 


220887 


190756 


411643 


2Q-2A 


258236 


213100 


471336 


213402 


182082 


395484 


206210 


176 848 


383058 


240777 


206451 


447228 


25-44 


848011 


528058 


1376059 


9222S9 


527729 


1 450018 


940888 


524141 


1465 029 


958773 


554883 


1493656 


45-54 


317752 


216879 


534631 


308493 


223241 


531734 


383638 


247853 


631491 


386 155 


211086 


597241 


55^ 


305192 


144977 


451 169 


270690 


1238.57 


394527 


195223 


91278 


286501 


209454 


110066 


319520 


c5 :sd ova 


52741 


40704 


93445 


47874 


43951 


91 825 


49379 


46:K>0 


95669 


48054 


47109 


95163 


Paitldj-'Uion n»les 


























Aliases 


59^ 


34.9 


46J 


55.7 


32.0 


43.1 


553 


31-7 


42.9 


563 


334 


43.9 


Less than 14 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


_ 




14-19 *•= 


723 


66.9 


69.6 


56.8 


51.6 


54.3 


563 


51.1 


53.7 


57.1 


51.9 


54.6 


20-24® 


88.0 


75.1 


81.7 


S6l0 


76.0 


81.1 


86.0 


76.0 


81.1 


86.0 


76.0 


81.1 


25-44 


97A 


55.4 


75.4 


97.4 


55.7 


76.6 


973 


55.6 


76.8 


973 


553 


76.7 


45-54 


943 


48.7 


68.5 


953 


493 


63.6 


95.1 


4S.9 


69.4 


95.1 


48.9 


713 


55-64 


74.4 


27.9 


48.4 


71.6 


24.1 


443 ! 


69.0 


22.3 


413 


753= : 


263 


453 


65 and oi'cr 


15.0 


7.1 


10.1 


123^ 


7.1 


93 


123 : 


7.1 


9.1 


123 


7.1 


9.1 



U1 



Socscc^ OECDz Demosrop^c Treads^ i95S-39B0^ Supplemtxa: Cosasify Rrpons CPsiis; 1966), pp, 43, 45. 

^ Thii £Tuz^ ^dire pcivoia 14 of »2ia 4n 19^1 a^mbered 20,049 £SiS 15J877 famlcy^ *jc. 12 A pa cem ^d 21A pa ccniof ihc 14 jrczx oldy. 

lisc xDcrczse in lbs pzrzkjpslion izle fox ibe jipc ^iroup 55-^ fxoo 69 pcx cu3l jn 19>5 io 75^ pa ccni m 1930 due to n m the xdztivc of 4 i> t»o convuiocnt 

Svc^c 2 T zsc ^osps. Thus a calailziioa of the X 2 lcs h? ^'c-yezx xpe gfoa p s ^lows anchaaped sxics from 2975 to 19S9, 

^ Ihc f - han ges in levels of nul /xics fox >ouihs 29^24 xnd p&niCuUii^ i4>l9 nre too consexs^^^ /ox the psxiou 1970-30 xs ^;oxzip&;cd to r^ion&l Uenus nnd irczxus foi ^~<n<niries 
xt sixmlxr Icvds of dndopa^enl. 



i 



er|c 



SiniitiicAl Appendix 



.n., u.v ^ >>■ .. . . . - - 



BELGIUM 




Aje 




196S 






1970 




1 


1975 




1 


1923 




SSzles 1 


1 rcmzles j 


1 Toul 1 


1 3>I:::e£ j 


1 rcimlcf 1 


1 Toizl j Msics { 


1 ronales 


1 Toszl j 


1 Mais . 


1 yrrmte | 


1 TdsI 


Popsklion (OOOs) 


























AUzscs 


4597.6 


4786.1 


9383.7 


46S5J0 


4S#5.9 


9560.9 


47773 


49T0.6 


9748.1 


4889.9 


50813 


9971.4 


Lessllaa IS 


1142.9 


10913 


22392 


1 1629 


1 107.0 


2269.9 


11726 


11179 


2290.5 


1205.7 


1 1533 


2359.9 


15-19 


355.9 


3932 


699.1 


363.4 


348.7 


7121 


3862 


3693 


7563 


3842 


367.6 


7513 


20-24 


2822 


2723 


5543 


353.6 


3423 


695.9 


361.1 j 


1 3473 


7029 


383.7 


3628 


7525 


25-44 


1219.0 


1266.4 


2545.4 


1216.0 


1 196.4 


24124 


1234.7 


1 210.9 


2444.7 


1270^ 


1240.7 


2511.1 


45-54 


507.1 


524.4 


10313 


5583 


5529 


1091^4 


627.7 


6423 


12720 


608.6 


6173 


12224 


55^ 


534.S 


595.9 


1 130.7 


5163 


575.9 


10922 


437.1 


488.0 


925.1 


4S9J8 


517.4 


9873 


65 and over 


495.7 


6926 


1 1883 


5343 


7527 


1287.0 


558.1 


7943 


13529 


5663 


8120 


13825 


Labotir force (OOQs) 


























Aliases 


2588.6 


974.7 


35633 


2585.8 


1041.1 


36763 


2616.0 


10893 


37053 


26663 


1 138.6 


38053 


Less then IS 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 


!£9-l 


138.1 


. 30/2 


1526 


1393 


293.1 


1443 


1327 


2833 


1227 


128.7 


2574 


20-24 


2427 


147.0 


389.7 


297.0 


198.6 


495.6 


296.1 


201.7 


4973 


307.0 


213.9 


520.9 


25-44 


1239.5 


427.1 


1666.6 


1 1792 


4253 


1604.7 


1 198.9 


456.2 


1 655.1 


1235.6 


491.1 


1726.7 


45-54 


469.6 


1503 


619.9 


500.9 


169.2 


670.1 


5825 


200.4 


7829 


5643 


199.1 


763.6 


55^ 


4182 


88.6 


5063 


4027 


85.0 


487.7 


337.9 


693 


407.7 


374.1 


833 


4573 


65 aod over 


49.5 


23.6 


73.1 


53.4 


233 


76.7 


55.8 


23.0 


78.8 


527 


220 


78.7 


Faiticipalioo rales 
Aliases 


563 


20.4 


1 

38.0 


1 

552 


21.4 


37.9 


54.7 


21.9 


38.0 


54.5 


224 


38.2 


Lesslbaa 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 


47.5 


40.2 


43.9 


420 


40.0 


41.0 


37.5 


37.5 


37.5 


33.5 


35.0 


34.2 


20-24 


86.0 


54.0 


70.3 


84.0 


58.0 


712 


820 


58.0 


70.3 


80.0 


58.0 


69.2 


2544 


96.9 


33.7 


65.5 


97.0 


35.6 


663 


97.1 


37.7 


67.7 


973 


39.6 


683 


45-54 


92.6 


28.7 


60.1 


93.0 


30.6 


61.4 


928 


31.2 


61.7 


928 


322 


623 


55^ 


782 


14.9 


44.8 


78.0 


14.8 


44.7 


77.3 


14.3 


44.4 


75.6 


121 


46.4 


65 acd over 


10.0 


3.4 


6.2 


10.0 


3.1 


6.0 


10.0 


29 


53 


10.0 


27 


5.7 



Souxcc- PopuUlipn ^s^d izboux force* 19CS-70^ Reme bcJ^c dt SttMr^t ^uualc^ Xo. 



Dc^ 19(>S, pi%fjccuuo^ of populiiioa ^6 I&bouz force* 1975 auS 19S0* ILO oigaaiQ, 








o 

f ERIC 



j- 



BULGARIA 







I9£5 


1 




I9T0 






3975 


1 










Miis j 


Females 


30X21 I 




jhctnslgs 


Toed 


Mdes 


Frmdcs 


Tozd 1 


Me3c* 


fersdes 


Told 


AD ££es 


409S136 


4102 108 


8200244 


4263360 


4254836 


8518 196 


4441293 


441S9I4 


8860207 


4603938 


4569057 


9173005 


IS 


1 013916 


967993 


1981909 


998559 


949700 


!9iS259 


1024640 


972211 


1 995851 


1 050938 


10D6642 


2067580 


15-19 


355974 


344022 


699996 


748745 


335376 


684121 


332697 


318282 


650979 


326438 


309887 


636325 


20-24 


297919 


289528 


587447 


354354 


342 84S 


697202 


547 


334476 


681985 


331742 


317589 


649331 


25-44 


1265971 


1260495 


2526466 


1233920 


1 219949 


2453869 


1253175 


1252405 


2485 580 


127226! 


12^82! 


25S3CE2 


45-54 


441 S46 


439103 


880954 


501555 


507368 


10DS925 


626718 


629857 


1256575 


629027 


628894 


1257921 


55-64 


415 SS9 


419524 


835413 


450941 


454125 


905066 


399653 


4CS5S7 


808240 


460423 


476240 


936663 


65 su^d 


3DS621 


381438 


688 059 


37S2Z6 


445470 


820756 


456901 


523096 


979997 


523109 


588994 


1 112103 


Laboiir force 
AD 2^C5 


23S9239 


1878800 


1 

4268039] 


1 

1 2477332 


1 94S491 


4425823 


257748! 


2032217 


4609698 


2614 168 


2045623 


4659791 


Less 15 


7097 


9680 


16777] 


5991 


8547 


14538 


5123 


6805 


11928 


4244 


6040 


10284 


15-19 


191514 


184396 


375910 


180650 


372719 


353369 


165683 


157231 


322914 


156364 


146577 


302941 


20-24 


2?«335 


215698 


454033 


282066 


254736 


536802 


275922 


247847 


523769 


262740 


234381 


497121 


25-44 


1219703 


984847 


22046I0J 


1 188265 


960100 


2148365 


1^)5808 


976065 


2182873 


1223915 


990175 


2214090 


45-54 


418770 


333525 


752295] 


474471 


387629 


852100 


591622 


484990 


1076612 


592543 


488022 


1GS0565 


55-64 


227907 


104881 


332788 J 


245312 


113531 


358843 


215813 


101 738 


31755! 


247247 


11S5S4 


365831 


65 and over 


85 853 


45773 


331626! 


100577 


51229 


151806 


116510 


57541 


17405! 


127115 


61844 


1SS959 


Pailidpalion rates 




















56.S 


448 


50J8 


Allas^ 


58-3 


45.8 


52.1 


58.1 


458 


52.0 


58.0 


46.0 


52.0 


Less than 15 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


08 


08 


0.7 


0.6 


0^ 


0.6 


0l5 


15-19 


53.7 


53.6 


53.7 


51.8 


518 


51.7 


498 


49.4 


49.6 


47.9 


478 


47.6 


20-24 


80.0 


74.5 


773 


79.6 


743 


77.0 


79.4 


74.1 


768 


793 


73.8 


76l6 


25-44 


96.4 


78.1 


S73 


963 


78.7 


87.6 


963 


79.2 


878 


963 


798 


SSJ 


45-54 


94.8 


75.9 


85.4 


94.6 


76l4 


85.4 


94.4 


778 


85.7 


943 


77.6 


S5.9 


55-64 


54.8 


25.0 


39.8 


54.4 


25.0 


39.6 


54.0 


24.9 


398 


53.7 


24.9 


39J 


65 and over 


28.0 


12.0 


19.1 


268 


118 


188 


258 


11.0 


17.8 


248 


108 


17-0 

1 



StAtlsticnl App 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 



Ast 




2965 












1975 




1 

J 


I9B9 




Mzlcs 


1 


j Toi:] 




1 Fczcz!3cs 


] To1£] 




1 FczrtSi^cs 


j T«2] 




1 Fcmzto 


1 Total 


PcpaJzlion 
All zsss 


69CS 155 


7244237 


14150392 


7206311 


7475450 


14681 761 


7524419 


7721 361 


jl52457T0 


7S22699 


7948530 


|l5 771 229 


Less ihza IS 


1 S33273 


1750S.3S 


35S4111 


1776948 


1692776 


3469724 


1845511 


1 753246 


3598 757 


>963.354 


1 £62 560 


3825914 


15-19 


643 OSS 


620451 


1263509 


663 190 


635346 


12985.36 


593513 


568719 


1 162232 


560900 


535317 


1096217 


20-24 


527449 


513373 


1040 £22 


639115 


617620 


1256735 


659523 


632729 


1292252 


590592 


566627 


1 157219 


25-44 


1S51971 


1S90O72 


3742043 


1 £69 167 


1 £67 121 


5736288 


2022074 


1 986 190 


4008264 


2219502 


2158678 


4378 ISO 


45-54 


717599 


764446 


14S2045 


756360 


£07 £30 


1564190, 


925664 


977654 


1903318 


£80978 


905244 


1 786 222 


55-64 


777474 


£69219 


1 646693 


£03568 


£81202 


1684770 


640735 


705975 


1346 710 


635804 


753633 


1459437 


65 aad oi«r 


555331 


SSSS’^ 


1391 169 


697963 


973555 


1671 51S 


£37389 


1096 £48 


1934237 


921 569 


1 166471 


2088040 


Labour force 


























All ascs 


3910955 


2672725 


65S36S0 


4098911 


2772066 


6S70977 


4292916 


2S74653 


7167569 


4389531 


2899089 


7288620 


Less than 15 


1S33 


1751 


35S4 


1777 


1693 


3470 


1846 


1753 


3599 


1963 


1863 


3826 


15-19 


276515 


312057 


5SS602 


275224 


306 £72 


582096 


236512 


263317 


500129. 


215386 


237681 


453057 


20-24 


4S1033 


346527 


£27560 


3SC316 


415658 


995974 


597528 


424561 


1022089 


533046 


379073 


912119 




IS05672 


I 171 £45 


2977517 


1 £20569 


1 166951 


2987520 


1969500 


1249314 


3218S14, 


2159575 


1368602 


3528177 


45-54 


6S1719 


477779 


1 159498 


717029 


508 125 


1225154 


£75678 


619833 


1495511 


£31643 


578451 


1410094 


55-64 


536457 


304227 


£40634 


550444 


307539 


857983 


455700 


245679 


681379 


463604 


262264 


725868 


65 2 nd over 


127726 


58509 


1S6235 


153552 


65228 


21S7S0 


175852 


70198 


246050 


184314 


71 155 


255469 


Pailidpalion rales 
All ases 


56.6 


369 


46.5 


56.9 


( 

37-1 


1 

463 


57.1 


37.2 


47.0 


56.1 


36.5 


46.2 


Less than 15 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


O.i 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


OJ 


15-19 


43X) 


503 


46.6 


413 


48.3 


44.8 


39.9 


46i.3 


43.0 


38.4 


44.4 


4L3 


^24 


91.2 


67.5 


79.5 


903 


67.3 


793 


90.6 


67.1 


79.1 


90.3 


66.9 


7S-8 


25-44 


97.5 


62.0 


79.6 


97A 


625 


£0.0 


97.4 


629 


£0.3 


97.3 


63.4 


80.6 


45-54 


95.0 


62.5 


783 


94.8 


629 


78.3 


94.6 


63.4 


78.6 


94.4 


63.9 


78.9 


55-64 


69.0 


35.0 


51.1 


68.5 


34.9 


50.9 


68.0 


343 


50.6 


67.6 


34.8 


50.4 


65 and over 


23.0 


7.0 


13.4 


223 


6.7 


13.1 


21.0 


6.4 


127 


20.0 


6.3 


12-2 



O 



DENMARK 



Ape 




I9fiS 


1 


1 


I97D 


j 


1 


1975 




1 


19S3 




Msks 


rCgULlCS 


1 Tctsl 


I 


j feZDSkS 1 


1 Tottl 


3dn3cs 


EtszuJcs 


1 Toisl 


aisles 


j fettles 


1 Toizl 


Popah£on (OOQs) 
AOzses 


2346^ 


23853 


47323 


24413 


247S.I 


49193 


1 

i 25434 


2574.6 


5117.0 


2636.7 


26631 


52938 


Less than IS 


572.8 


54S.9 


1 119.7 


598.0 


571.6 


1 169.6 


6413 


614.1 


1255.6 


681.4 


651.6 


1 333.0 


15-19 


216.1 


2C6.1 


4223 


190.0 


1813 


3713 


187.4 


178.6 


366.0 


1934 


185. 1 


3773 


:h)-24 


185.8 


1793 


366.0 


215.0 


205.7 


4203 


189.0 


181.2 


370.2 


186.4 


1783 


364.7 


25-44 


5S5.6 


591.4 


1 177.0 


613.4 


608.4 


1221.8 


6837 


667.1 


13493 


750.7 


7031 


1437.8 


45-54 


292.5 


299.4 


591.9 


2936 , 


301.1 


593.7 


2863 


2953 


5830 


2683 


274.7 ' 


5433 


55-64 


250.0 


269.4 


519.4 


2663 


283.6 


550.1 


263.9 


2803 


544.1 


264.3 


2830 


546.3 


65 zfld os'cr 


243.0 


293.1 


536.1 


265.7 


3263 


591.9 


291.4 


357.9 


6493 


313.0 


3833 


696.3 


Labour force (OOQs) 
Aliases 


I4S(5l5 


6723 


2159.0 


1516.4 


6823 


2 198.6 


1529.6 i 


681.7 


22113 


1537.6 ; 


689.6 


22273 


Less than IS 


8.6 


6.0 


14.6 


9.0 


63 


153 


6.4 


43 


10.7 


6.8 


4.6 


11.4 


15-19 


I49J 


127.6 


276.9 , 


1203 


10.33 


223.8 


1036 i 


93.1 


200.7 


99.3 


87.4 


186.7 


20-24 


16S.1 


104.1 


272.2 


190.7 ^ 


118.1 


308.8 


165.0 


1034 


267.4 


160.1 


99.3 , 


259.4 


25-44 


572.7 


222.4 


795.1 


598.1 


231.8 


829.9 


6643 


258.2 


9223 


708.8 


277.9 


986.7 


45-54 


2843 


1139 


397.2 


2833 


1 15.9 


399.1 


275.9 


115.8 


391.7 


2573 


109.6 


366.8 


55-64 


224.0 


7S.I 


302.1 


2333 ! 


838 


316.3 


2263 i 


831 


3083 


2213 


83.2 


304.4 


65 and over 


79.5 


21.4 


100.9 


81.6 


23.8 


1G5.4 


843 i 


25.8 


110.0 


843 


27.6 


111.8 



Participation rates 
Aliases 


63.3 


28.2 


45.6 


631 


27.5 


44.7 


603 


265 


43.2 


58.3 


25.9 


430 


Less than 15 


13 


i.l 


13 


1.5 


1.1 


13 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


15-19 


69.1 


61.9 


65.6 


63.3 


57.0 


60.2 


57.4 


531 


54.8 


51.6 


47.2 


49.5 


20-3J 


90.0 


58.1 


74.4 


88.7 


57.4 


73.4 ! 


87.3 


56.5 


732 


85.9 


55.7 


71.1 


25-44 


97.8 


37.6 


67.6 


97.5 


38.1 


67.9 


97.3 


38.7 


68.3 


97.0 


39.3 


68.6 


45-54 


97.2 


37.7 


67.1 


96.8 


38.5 


673 


96.3 


39.2 


67.3 


95.8 


39.9 


67.5 


55-64 


89.6 


29.0 


58.9 


87.6 


29.2 


57.5 


85.7 


29.3 


56.7 


83.7 


29.5 


55.7 


65 and over 


337 


7.3 


18.8 


30.7 


7.3 


17.8 


28.9 


7.2 


16.9 


26.9 


7.2 


161 



SooT^' OECO^ Demt^apSac 196S-19B0» Supplman . C4jumrp Rcparix 196€)^ p. 53. The projections of the Izbwit force ILO prusisionel esunutes bzsed 

on the x^x>rtC42 . ^xyvifir pzrticipztion xxlcs observed in the pupuleiion census of 1960 for DcmneiL Jinked to the xpccthc trends in the ILO projections 

for the repon Konhent Europe^ 196O-S0. 
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Stntittical Appondix 



FINLAND 



cn 



t 



f 




I 



Ape 




i96S 












1975 




( 


19£9 




Miles 


1 Ixmelcs 


1 Total 


j 3blales 


1 Fences 


1 Tolsl 


1 Maks 


1 Fcnalcs 


j To:2l 


5{s3cs 


Fesiaigs 


j Total 


Popvhllon 
All ages 


2233232 


2385900 


4r,I9 132 


1 

! 2316870 


2460901 


4777771 


2389318 


2525146 


i 

4914464 


2454493 


2580276 


5034769 


Less than 15 


63S593 


612893 


1251486 


625497 


599431 


1224928 


628468 


601981 


1 2'0449 


632845 


606234 


1239079 


15-19 


249 142 


240465 


489607 


220364 


212965 


433329 


204077 


196744 


400821 


204454 


196767 


461221 


20-24 


lS52i8 


178806 


“64024 


244456 


236176 


480632 


215891 


208742 


424633 


199737 


192557 


392294 


25-44 


585 C55 


587113 


1 72168 


616548 


598 S46 


1215394 


695 378 


671 90S 


1367286 


756353 


732579 


1488932 


45-54 


232457 


279011 


511463 


237567 


2S1 184 


518751 


265498 


289541 


555039 


264492 


270301 


534793 


55-64 


202719 


255867 


x-58656 


211244 


270294 


481538 


194205 


257772 


451977 


199386 


260142 


459528 


65 £sd over 


139978 


231745 


171723 


161 194 


262005 


423199 


185801 


298458 


484259 


197226^ 


321696 


518922 


Labour force (OOQsj 


























Aliases 


12S7.5 


834.0 


2 121.5 


1 339.6 


864.8 


2204.4 


1 366.7 


879.8 


2246.5 


1390.6 


894.3 


2284.9 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 








— 


- 






15-19 


129.3 


85.9 


215.2 


101.7 


65.9 


167.6 


74.3 


50.4 


124.7 


59.1 


43.0 


1021 


^24 


154.2 


108.8 


263.0 


198.4 


141.7 


340.1 


170.6 


124.0 


294.6 


153.3 


113.9 


267.2 


25-44 


555.3 


3428 


908.6 


595.6 


356.8 


9524 


670.8 ! 


408.2 


1 079.0 


731.0 


451.4 


1 1824 


45-54 


221.3 


163.0 


384.8 


226.8 


166.0 


3928 


253.4 


1724 


425.8 


2522 


1624 


414.6 


55-64 


169.0 


109.8 


278.8 


17C.4 


111.4 


281.8 


1521 


1027 


254.8 


155.9 


104.1 


260.0 


65 and over 


47.3 


23.5 


71.0 


45.6 


23.1 


69.7 


45.4 


222 


67.6 


39.1 


19.6 


58.7 


Partidpation rales 


























All ages 


57.7 


35.0 


^5.9 


57.8 


35.1 


46.1 


57.2 


34.8 


45.7 


56.7 


34.7 


45.4 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


- 








15-19 


51.9 


35.7 


^,0 


46.2 


30.9 


38.7 


36>4 


25.6 


31.1 


28.9 


21.9 


25.4 


20-24 


83.3 


60.8 


722 


81.2 


60.0 


70.8 


79.0 


59.4 


69.4 


76.8 


59.2 


68.1 


25-44 


96.7 


58.4 


77.5-f 


96.6 


59.6 


78.4 


96.5- 


60.8 


78.9 


96.6 


61.6 


79.4 


45-54 


95.4 


58.4 


75.2 


95.5- 


59.0 


75.7 


95.4 


59.5-5- 


76.7 


95.4 


60.1 


77.54- 


55-64 


83.3 


429 


fO.8 


80.7 


41.2 


58.54- 


78.3 


39.8 


56.4 


78.2 


40.0 


56.6 


65 and over 


33.9 


10.1 


19.1 


28.9 


8.8 


16.5- 


24.4 


7.4 


14.0 


19.8 


6.1 


11.3 



Source: B’JJetbi of ^miaia. Pjiland, No. 10. I9S3 “A Projection of l2rc EconomicslJj Active Popuhtion of Finland to 1990, Sanunaiy labour Research Bureau, fwmsh 
Laoour Studies /, p. 31- 




lyiAnpowor And economic developments In Europe 



FRANCE 






Ate 


ms t 


iSCOl 


1975 1 


j 39£0* 




SisZts 


1 Eers^rs 


Todzl 




ficnzltt : 


TcC£3 




1 Ferries 


Told 


1 Ms:cs 


1 Fcndcs 


1 Toilal 


opislsljon (tWs) 




( 












1 




f 


1 


; 


A!Q 2^ 


23473,9 


24732,7 


48206,6 


24335,1 


25501,9 


49837,0 


253533 


26369,7 


51725,0 


26496.0 


[ 273183 


538143 


Less lEzn IS 


6265,6 


60533 


12301,9 


6271,6 


6033,9 


123035 


64426 


6193,6 


32 6363 


6755.4 : 


! 64S8.1 


I 132433 


15-19 


2035,0 


1 959,0 


3994,0 


20873 


2019,4 


4105,6 


2073,7 


2O01w4 


4075.1 


20723 I 


f 1997.1 


' 4069.9 


20-24 


1-J62,S 


3 379,1 


2S4L9 


2023,9 


1954,5 


397SL4 


2077,1 


2015,4 


40925 


2064,7 


19928 


i 40625 


25-44 


66093 


6392L8 


130021 


63333 


60593 


123927 


6640,3 


6358,7 


12999,0 


7^21 


6749,9 


137520 


45-54 


2330,1 


2432.1 


47623 


2510,8 


2573,1 


5083,9 


3200,9 


3254,4 


64353 


3199.6 


31593 


6358,8 


55-64 


25S5,4 


2S16,8 


54522 


2570,8 


2859,1 


5429,9 


2051,7 


2280,8 


43323 


22624 


24373 


4704.6 


65 znd ever 


; 2IS5J 


36(6,6 


5S523 


2537,6 


40024 


6540,0 


2867,0 


4285,4 


71524 


3 134.0 


44893 


76233 



Labour force (OOQs] 
Ail a$cs 
Less than 15- 
15-19 
20-24 
25-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65 and over 


136321 
105.1 
1 173.8 

1 308.6 
6401.5 

2177.7 
1 966.0 

499,4 


68*0.6 

52.7 

813.1 

8-iS,4 

2617.8 

1076.9 
1 039,4 

310,3 


20fO27 

157.8 

2038.9 

2157.0 

9049.3 
3254.6 

3005.4 
839.7 


13711.7 

997.3 
1 790.2 
61313 
23625 
1 951.8 
478.7 


7051.5 

777.9 
1240.2 
25963 
1 1020 
10121 
3228 


20763.2 

1775.2 

3030.4 
8727.7 

3467.5 
2963.9 

8013 


14087.4 

917.1 

1 

6423.6 
3001.8 
1 510.6 
4121 


7367.1 

686.9 

12703 

2893.1 
1446.3 

7573 

313,4 


21454.5 

1604.0 

30924 

9316.7 
4448.1 

2267.8 
725.5 


14537.5 

853.0 
1 787.9 
67773 
3001.1 
1 786.9 
331.3 


7678.0 

649.7 

1221.7 

3 188.8 
1 471.3 

8493 

297.0 


22215.5 

15027 

3009.6 

9966.1 

44724 

2636.4 

628.3 


Pailidpation rates 
All as^ 


58,1 


27.8 


4254- 


56.3 


27.7 


41.7 


55.6 


27.9 


41.5- 


54.9 


28.1 


41,3 


Less than 15 


1.7 


C-9 


1.3 


— 


— 


— 





- 








15-19 


57.7 


44,2 


51,0 


47.8 


38,54- 


43.2 


443 


34.3 


39.4 


41.1 


325 


36.9 


20-24 


89,5- 


61.5-5- 


75.9 


88.5 


63.5- 


763 


87.7 


63.0 


75.6 


86.6 


61.2 


74.1 


25-44 


96.9 


41,4 


69.6 


96.8 


429 


70,4 


96.7 


45.5- 


71.7 


96.8 


41.2 


725- 


45-54 


93.5- 


443 


68,3 


94.1 


428 


68.2 


93.8 


44,7 


69,1 


93.8 


46.6 


703 


55-64 


76.0 


36,3 


55,1 


15.9 


35.4 


54.6 


73.6 


33.2 


523 


78.8 


34,9 


56.0 


65 and over 


228 

i 


5.3 


14.3 


18.9 


8.1 


123 


14.4 


7.3 


10.1 


10.6 


6.6 


8.2 



Source: OECD: Demozraphie Trends, 1J6S-I9B0, Sopplanem^ CtniBUy Repons, pp, 107 and HI. * 1 Janusiy. ~ Persons aged 14 j-eais only. 




Global coircciicss distnbuicd by the 
ILO as fol!ou!s: 


Age 


Scholarisation 


Age 


Increase 
In employment 
of women 


Age 


Retirement 


Males 1 Females 


Males 1 Females 


Females 


Females 


Males ] Females; 


Males J Females 


1975 


19S0 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1980 


15-19 

20-34 


-66l6 

22-2 


-58.1 

-193 


-133.2 

-44w4 


-116.2 

-38.7 


25-44 

45-54 


127.6 , 
638 


2620 

120.9 


55-64 
65 and -r 


-lOZA 


1 1 


-216.9 1 


1 -47.7 
1 -47.6 


Co^cction effects on the paitidpa- | 
lion rates in pcrccnlasc points . j 


15-19 1 
20-24 1 


1 1 


-2.9 

-0.9 


-6.5 

- 2.1 


-5.9 

-1.9 


25-44 1 

45-54 1 


! 2 j 0 

1 2.0 


3.9 

3.9 


55-64 J j 

65 and 1 -3.S | 


O 
1 1 


-6.9 


-1.9 

-I.I 
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Siaitsiical Appendix 



GERMANY, EASTERN 



Asc 




1965 






I9J0 




1 


1975 


j 


1 


19S0 




Males { 


1 rcjaaScs | 


j Toisl 


1 M23es 1 


1 Frjnalgs 


Toial 


1 Miles 


1 Fcmslcs 


j Total 


1 Males 


j Fesiales ; 


j Total 


Pt^pulalion 
All ages 


7767604 


9262327 


17029931 


7966155 


9291094 


17257249 


^ 8159773 


9289548 


1744932! 


8380764 


9299406 


117680170 


Less than IS 


2077176 


1977125 


4054301 


2072970 


1973391 


4046361 


2078692: 


1976787 


4055479 


2067 515 


1 961 323 


4028838 


15-19 


472 S71 


454123 


926994 


666689 


634069 


1500758 


669515 


638519 


1308034 


722443 


690972 


1413415 


20-24 


588909 


583259 


1 172 168 


470008 


452078 


922086 


663012 


631464 


1294476 


666322 


636245 


1302567 


25-44 


2020505 


2297173 


4317678 


2229697 


2291435 


4521 132 


2226870 


2192342 


4419212 


2344783! 


2287687 


4632470 


45-54 


648 765 


1042327 


1691092 


584844 


946395 


1 531 239 


783664 


1074736 


1858400 


946 242 i 


1027351 


1 973 593 


55-64 


1005005 


1 376428 


2381433 


842905 


1298523 


2 141 428 


578343 


961 869 


1540212 


529400 


881 599 


1410999 


65 and over 


954373 


I 531 892 


2486265 


1099042 


1695203 


I 2794245 


1 159677 


1813831 


2973508 


1 104059 


1814229 


2918288 


Labour force 


























All ages 


4588 189 


2954766 


7542955 


4626351 


2908263 


7 534614 


4 743539 


2946919 


7690458 


4952 702 


2967842 


7920544 


Less than 15 


56084 


43497 


99581 


49751 


39467 


89218 


39495 


31629 


71 124 


33080 


23 535 


56615 


15-19 


363 165 


294272 


657437 


494017 


395025 


889042 


476695 


380557 


857252 


494874 


394 545 


889419 


20-24 


550041 


415864 


965905 


437 107 


321428 


758535 


615275 


447708 


1062983 


616348 


449825 


1 066 173 


25-44 


1 951 808 


1219799 


3 171 607 


2 151 658 


1225918 


3377576 


2148930 


1 181 672 


3330 602 


2260371 


1242214 


3502585 


45-54 


612434 


484682 


1097116 


550923 


442913 


993 836 


736 644 


507275 


1243919 


887 575 


487992 


1375 567 


55-64 


816064 


363 377 


1 179441 


680224 


342810 


1023034 


463253 


252972 


716225 


420873 


231850 


652 723 


65 and over 


238593 


133275 


371 868 


262671 


140702 


403 373 


263247 


145 106 


408353 


239 581 


137881 


377462 


Pattidpation rates 
All ages 1 


1 59.1 


31.9 


44.3 


58.1 


31.3 


43.7 


58.1 


31.7 


44.1 


59.1 


31.9 


44.8 


Less than 15 


2.7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


1.4 - 


15-19 


76.8 


64.8 


70.9 


74.i 


62.3 


68.3 


71.2 


59.6 


65.5 


68.5 


57.1 


62.9 


20-24 


93.4 


71.3 


82.4 


93.0 


71.1 


82.3 


92.8 


70.9 


82.1 


92.5 


70.7 


81.9 


2544 


96.6 


53.1 


73.5 


96.5 


53.5 


74.7 


96.5 


53.9 


75.4 


96.4 


54.3 


75.6 


45-54 


94.4 


46.5 


64.9 


94.2 


46.8 


64.9 


94.0 


47.2 


66.9 


93.8 


47.5 


69.7 


55-64 


81.2 


26.4 


49.5 


80.7 


26.4 


47.8 


80.1 


26.3 


46.5 


79.5 


26.3 


46.3 


65 and over 


25.0 


8.7 


15.0 


23.9 


8.3 


14.4 


22.7 


8.0 


13.7 


21.7 


7.6 


12.9 




Ol 



J 



FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



Age 




I9£S 






1970 






1975 






I9S0 




Maks 


1 Females 


j Toial 


stales 


1 Females 


] Toal 


j Mates 


1 remates 


1 Total 


1 l^lales 


1 Females 


Total 


Population (OODs) 
Aliases 


27374 


30490 


57864 


28131 


31034 


59165 


28609 


31 315 


59924 


29205 


31476 


60682 


Less than 15 


6657 


6332 


12989 


7059 


6709 


13768 


7152 


6796 


13948 


6963 


6612 


13575 


15-19 


I7S5 


1705 


3490 


1986 


1896 


3882 


2174 


2071 


4245 


2448 


2338 


4786 


20-24 


2237 


2111 


4348 


1770 


1700 


34T0 


1970 


1890 


3860 


2156 


2064 


4220 


25-44 


7954 


8344 


16298 


8459 


8162 


16621 


8261 


7836 


16097 


8231 


7880 


16111 


45-54 


2747 


3719 


6466 


2639 


3640 


6279 


3398 


4102 


7500 


3656 


3679 


7335 


55-64 


3324 


4140 


7464 


3146 


4271 


7417 


2290 


3455 


5745 


2333 


3405 


5738 


65 and over 


2670 


4141 


6811 ; 


3075 


4655 


7730 


3364 


5166 


1 8 530 


3418 


5497 


8915 


Labour force (OOQs) 
Aliases 


17026 


9643 


26669 


16984 


9208 


26192 


17216 


9206 


26422 


17756 


9395 


27151 


Less than 15 ^ 


34 


31 ■ 


65 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


15-19 


1211 


1 124 


2335 


1297 


1205 


2502 


1421 


1317 


2738 


1600 


1486 


3086 


20-24 


2001 


1501 


3502 


1569 


1188 j 


2757 


1748 


1317 


3065 


1912 


1436 


3348 


25-44 


7728 


3913 


11641 


8222 


3762 


11984 


8043 


3603 


11646 


8005 


3599 


11604 


45-54 


2622 


1570 


4192 


2529 


1544 


4073 


3252 


1708 


4960 


3497 


1535 


5032 


55-64 


2800 


1 190 


3990 


2652 


1 187 


3839 


1988 


911 


2899 


2002 


976 


2978 


65 and over 


630 


314 


944 


713 


321 


1034 


762 


349 


1 111 


738 


362 


1 ICO 


Paitidpation rates 
All ages 


6L2 


31.6 


46.1 


60.4 


29.7 


44.3 


60.2 


29.4 


44.1 


60.8 


29.8 


44.7 


Less than 15 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 







_ 





15-19- 


67.8 


65.9 


66.9 


65.3 


63.6 


64.5- 


65.4 


63.6 


64.5- 


65.4 


63.6 


64.5- 


20-24- 


89.5 


71.1 


80.5 


88.6 


69.9 


79.5- 


88,7 


69.7 


79.4 


88.7 


69.6 


79.3 


25-44 


97.2 


46.9 


71.4 


97.2 


46.1 


7Zi 


97.4 


46.0 


72.3 


97.3 


45.7 


72.0 


45-54- 


95.4 


4L2 


64.8 


95.8 


4Z4 


64.9 


95.7 


41.6 


66.1 


95.7 


41.7 


68.6 


55-64 


84.2 


28.7 


53.5- 


84.3 


27.8 


51.8 


86.8 


26.4 


50.5- 


85.8 


28.7 


51.9 


65 and over 


23.6 


7.6 


13.9 


23.2 


6.9 


13.4 


22.7 

1 


6.8 


13.0 


21.6 


6.6 


1L3 



Source: OECD: Danczrophic Trends^ 1965^1980^ Supplement: Country Reports^ pp. 23 and 27. 

^ Fourteen years of age only. 

- Dedine in paitidpation rates is loo modest according to ILO estimates. 

Note: As each figure is rounded off to the nearest 1 OOQ, in some cases the si^ of the entries may differ from the totals shown. 
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SUtlttical Appendix 
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I- 



GREECE 



Ape 




1955 






1970 




I 


1975 




1 


1980 




M23cs 


1 Females 


Toial 


1 Mstes 


I Females j 


Toial ] 


j Males 


1 rcjnales 


Total 


1 Ma3cs 


1 Females 


Total 


Population 

Aliases 


4136730 


4374976 


8511706 


4239599 


4489 901 


8729500 


4316401 


454598" 


8862388, 


4423 751 


4632207 


9055958 


Less than IS 


1 121446 


1060072 


2181 518 


1 121 557 


1063544 


2 185 101 j 


1 103 028 


1048475 


2 151 503 


1080569 


1028949 


2109518 


15-19 


370951 


359005 


729956 


356811 


340799 


697610 


364444 


346920 


711364 


366324 


347782 


714106 


20-24 


2909II 


291937 


582848 


361 OSO, 


350858 


711938 


347 S82 


330562 


6^3444 


357885 


3414451 


699330 


25-44 


1 183 92S 


I 325319 


2509247 


1 185324 


1323583 


2508907 


1 195064 


1287078 


2482142 


1209745 


1249758 


2459503 


45-54 


444256 


486078 


930334 


418608 


475098 


893706 


497605 


563397 


1061002 


563642 


653945 


1 217587 


55-64 


393998 


419 217 


813215 


414075 


451 978 


866053 


386278 


438 14£ 


824424 


370352 


430366 


800718 


65 and over j 


331 240 


433348 


764588 


382 144 


484041 


866185 

1 


422100 

1 


531 40S 


953509 


475254 


579962 


! 055 196 


Labour force * 
All ages 


2592477 


1097954 


3690431 


2611791 


1 132930 


3 744721 


2641805 


1 116351 


3 758 156 


2694074 


1 110918! 


3804992 


Less than 15- 


65620 


51 812 


117432 


48279 


38745 


87024 


41 288 


31 596 


72884 


33688 


24545 


53233 


15-19 


248537 


60313 


308850 


206950 


51 120 


258070 


208378 


4903? 


257416 


2064 ^ 


46167 


252«5 


20-24 


253093 


152 391 


405 484 


325668 


183148 


508816 


310700 


172553 


483253 


319202 


178234 


497436 


25-44 


I 146239 


520644 


1666833 


1 147220 


547490 


1694710 


i 156061 


538 683: 


1694743 


1 170864 


522757 


1693621 


45-54 


415379 


167697 


583076 


391 398 


171372 


562770 


456260 


203633 


668893 


527006 


235671 


762677 


55-64 


321502 


101 870 


423372 


337885 


105064 


4429-49 


315203 


91208 


406411 


302208 


80024 


382232 


65 and over 


142 107 


43227 


185334 


154391 


35991 


190382 


144915 


29641 


174556 


134638 


23520 


158 158 


Partidpalion rates 
All ages 


62.7 


25.1 


43.4 


61.6 ! 


! 25.2 


43.2 


61.2 


24.6 


4L4 


60.9 


24.0 


420 


Less than IS 


5.9 


4.9 


5.4 


4.3 


3.6 


4.0 


3.7 


3.0 


3.4 


3.1 


2.4 


28 


15-19 


67.0 


16.8 


42.3 


58.0 


15.0 


37.0 


57.2 


14.1 


36.2 


56.4 


13.3 


35.4 


20-24 


90.3 


52.2 


69.6 


90.2 


52.2 


71.5 


89.3 


52.2 


71.2 


89.2 


52.2 


71.1 


25-44 


96.8 


39.3 


66.4 


96.8 


41.4 


67.5 


96.7 


41.9 


68.3 


96.8 


4L8 


68.9 


45-54 


935 


34.5 


62.7 


93.5 


36.1 


63.0 


91.7 


36.1 


63.0 


93.5 


36.0 


626 


55-64 


81.6 


24.3 


5ZI 


81.6 


23.2 


51.1 


81.6 


20.8 


49.3 


81.6 


18.6 


47.7 


65 and over 


42.9 


10.0 


24.2 


40.4 


7.4 


22.0 


34.3 


5.6 


18.3 


28.3 


4.1 


15.0 



Souire: OECD: DmosTaphlc Trends^ J965-J9S0, Supplrmcnlz Country Reports^ pp- 124-125, 128-129- 



1 _ 1 

1 Estimated slobal deductions 1975 and I9S0 for increased 
[ scholarisaiion and earlier retirement have distrib- 
uted over the ape proups less than 15 and 1 5-19 for sebol- - n 

arisaiion, and 55-64and 65 and over for earlier retirement 4 


Scbolaiisatjon 


Age 


Retirement 


1975 J 1980 


1975 ] 1980 


M 1 F f M 1 F 


M i F ] 


1 M ! F 


7000 

3G00 


7000 j 
3000 1 


1 14000 
1 6000 ; 


14000 I 

6000 j 


[ 55-64 

1 65 and -d- 


30000 


10000 I 
10000 1 


1 60000 


20000 

^000 


Correction cITects in percentage points ^ 1 


1 1 


-0-6 

-0-8 


-1-2 

-1.6 


1 1 


55-64 
65 and -J- 


-TjO i 


—02 j 

-1.9 1 


-123 1 


1 1 



- Persons z$cd 10-14 jrars. 1 

i 



ERIC 



Manpower and economic developments in Europe 



1 



HUNGARY 





t 

1 


i%5 










! 


1975 




1 








f 

1 


I Told 


Males 


1 Females 


1 Toxal 


Ma3cs 


j remalcs 


1 Told 


j Males 


1 FciuJts 


] Tooal 


Pcpalali^n 
A!! i’jcs 


1 4VC‘7 4II 


5244525 


jlO 147936 


499SSS9 


5303118 


|lO3O2C07 


5117663 


5378657 


10496320 


5224404 


5459336 


1 

.10663740 


liss than !5 


1 1209577 


1 152264 


2561 841 


1 071 105 


10I6S47 


2087952 


1 041 959 


987629 


2029588 


1 101 366 


1044.85 


2 146 152 


15-Ij 


4072IS 


394154 


SOI 372 


468 6S5 


449860 


918545 


404542 


585991 


790533 


326254 


309 065 


635319 


2C-24 


374469 


1 371 605 


746074 


404627 


592289 


796916 


466140 


448039 


914 179 


402617 


384618 


787235 


25-44 


1395662 


1486184 


2881 846 


l-,u04~2 


1453637 


2854109 


1 4346^37 


1457487 


2892154 


1549383 


1540202 


3 089585 


45-54 


534276 


606247 


1 140523 


t 559665 


628 354 


1 1SS059 


687676 


748545 


1 436221 


672855 


713570 


1 386465 


55-64 


545599 


621 201 


1 166SOO 


571623 


660381 


1232004 


477359 


560163 


1037522 


507574 


586114 


1093688 


£5 over 


436610 


612870 


1049480 


j 522712 


701 710 


1224422 


«)5340 


790803 


] 396 143 


664315 


860981 


1525256 


Li-co-r force 
















1 


1 








Ai] ages 


3271349 


1752223 


5023572 


3408107 


1805636 


5213743 


3507891 


1843 874 


5351 765 


3513905 


1811956 


5325861 


Lc:< ihaii 15 


I955J 


9218 


28571 1 


14995 


8135 


23130 


11462 


5926 


17388 


11013 


5224 


16237 


15-19 


310300' 


199442 


5097421 


1 3444Z4 


213632 


563116 


28601! 


179486 


465497 


221853 


137S43 


359696 


J3-24 1 


1 355745 


221754 


560499 


3S2777 


215567 


598 144 


439570 


245077 


684647 


378863 


210001 


5SSS64 


25-44 ' 


13775IS 


744578 


2122096 


1380865 


734087 


2114952 


1414562 


740403 


2154965 


1 526 142 


788 5S3 


2314725 


if-$4 


521453 


295849 


817502 


545114 


308542 


853656 


668421 


370530 


1038951 


652708 


356071 


1008779 


55-64 


449028 


176421 


625449 


467016 


187548 


663564 


387616 


158526 


546142 


409105 


165284 


574389 


65 and mcr 


237952 


121 961 


359913 


272856 


133325 


406181 


500249 


143926 


444175 

i 


314221 


14S950 


463171 


Pzitidpaiion nies , 


























Ail ages 


66.7 


33.4 


49.5 


68.2 


34.0 


50.6 


68.5 


34.3 


51.0 


67.3 


33.3 


49.9 


Less than 15 


1.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.4 j 


0.S 


1.1 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


15-19 


762. 


50.6 


63.6 


73.5 


48.6 


61.3 


70.7 


46.5 


58.9 


68.0 


44.6 


56.6 


20-24 


95.0 


55.1 


75.1 


94.6 


54.9 


75.1 


94.3 


54.7 


74.9 


94.1 ' 


54.6 


74.8 


25^ 


98.7 


50.1 


73.6 


98.6 


59.5 


74.1 


9S.6 


50^ 


74.5 


98.5 


51.2 


74.9 


45-54 


97.6 


48.8 


71.7 


97A 


49.1 


71-9 


97.2 


49.5 


72.3 


97.0 


49.9 


72.8 


55-64 


8Z3 


28.4 


53.6 


81.7 


2SA 


53.9 


81.2 


28.3 


52.6 


80.6 


28.2 


52.5 


65 and over < 


54.5 

J 


19.9 


34.3 


5Z2 


19.0 


33.2 

1 


49.6 


18.2 


31.8 


47.3 


17.3 


50.4 






t 



O 




Stntlsticnl Appendix 




tRELAND 



Ace 


3965* 




19731 






\ 

4 

4 

t 


19755 




19303 




Males 


i 


Females 


Tocsid 


1 Males 


1 Females 


i 

1 




1 Medcs 


1 Femstes 


j TS«2] 


1 l^lsles 


1 Females 


j TouJ 


Popoiiiion (09Qs) 




i 










1 
















Aii a^cs 


1437 


1 

1 


1425 


2362 


14S0 


1474 


1 

k 


2954 


1578 


1574 


3152 


1698 


1694 


3392 


Less ihsn 15 




i 


433 


897 


4i0 


450 


1 


920 


515 


492 


1G)7 


5S0 


555 


1 135 


15-19 


536 


f 

1 


127 


263 


138 


130 


1 

« 

S 


26S : 


145 


137 


2S2 


151 


143 


294 


20-24 


55 


s 

i 


92 i 


188 


ilS 


ill ^ 


i 


229 i 


229 


122 


251 


135 


123 


263 


25-44 


397 


1 


SOi \ 


1 : 


298 


301 i 




599 ; 


340 


335 


675 


395 


3SD 


773 


45-54 


16$ 


j 


153 j 


i 33J 1 158 


160 




3iS 


144 


149 J 


293 


132 


135 


268 


55-64 


13S 1 


1 

1 


136 


I 274 I 148 


145 




293 


147 


151 i 


29S 


139 


14S i 


287 


65 acd over 


143 ] 


1 


170 1 


1 3iS 1 


1 150 i 

1 


177 




327 ; 


158 


iss : 


! 34S 


16S 


204 


372 


Labour force (OOQs j 


f 

f 


1 














i 












Ail ages 


82S 




310 


1 138 


842 


333 




1 175 1 SS6 


359 


1245 


932 


377 


13I» 


Less than 15 


6 




T 


10 




— — 




__ j 


1 






15-19 


So 




69 


155 


85 


70 




155 ^ 


I 83 


74 


162 


92 


77 


169 


20-24 


S6 




65 


151 


105 


81 ; 




186 


114 


S9 


203 i 


1^ 


93 


213 


25-44 


290 




78 


368 


292 


84 




376 


333 ! 


56 


429 


383 


108 


491 


45-54 


16! 




36 


197 


154 


38 




192 


140 


36 


176 i 


128 


32 


160 


55-64 


J24 




32 


156 


122 


35 




167 


131 


37 


163 : 


125 


37 


162 


65 aod over 


75 




26 

1 


102 i 


74 


25 ; 




99 


so 


27 , 


107 


84 


30 


114 


Pailidpalion rales 






























All ascs 


57.6 




21.8 


39.S 


56.9 


22.6 




59.8 


56.1 


7?S 


39.5 


54.9 


22.3 


38-6 


Less iban 15 


1.3 




0.9 


Li 1 


1 


___ 

















15-19^ 


63.2 




54J 


5S.9 


61.6 


53.8 




57.8 


60.7 


54.0 


57A 


60.9 


53-8 


57-5 


20-24 < 


S9.6 




70.7 


80.3 


89.0 


73.0 




81.2 


SS.4 


75.0 


S0.9 


88.9 


72J 


SI-0 


25-44 


97.6 




25.7 


61.2 


98.0 


27.9 




62.8 


97.9 


2S.7 


63.6 


97.5 


28-4 


63.5 


45-54 


95.8 




22.1 


59.5 


97.5 


23.8 




€SA 


97.2 


24.2 


^.1 


97J0 


23-5 


59-7 


55-64 


89.9 




23.5 


56.9 


89.2 


24.1 




57.0 


89.1 


24.5 


56A 


89.9 


25-0 


56u4 


65 and over^ 


50.7 




15.3 


31.8 


49.3 


24.1 




30.3 


50.6 


14^ 


30.9 


50.0 


14-7 


30-6 



OECD: DemesrapMe Trmds^ I955-i9Si)^ Ssip^CcmM: Ccaungy £tcpoits^ pp. 1 57-141. 

* 1 ApiiL 
i 1976. 

3 I9SL 

-• According ts> IIX) estimates, acthiiy rates for yoaihs 15-19, 20-24 ard snen 65 years and mer do not shoD? sntBcicnt decrease 1965-I9S0. 



MAnpowQr «nd economic dovelopmentt In Europo 



ITALY 




Age 




1965 






I9T0 






1975 




! 


19S3 




Males 


1 Females 


Tcael 




1 Females 


1 


MflOcs 


Fcmsocs 


Total 


1 Maks 


1 Females 




Popcklion COOQs) 
Aliases 


25619 


2664S 


52257 


26786 


27T67 


54553 


27933 


: 28$76 


56 $59 


( 

1 29193 


29970 


59155 


Less than IS 


6454 


61S1 


12615 


6774 


6489 


13263 


713i 


6$IS 


13949 


! 7412 


7079 


1449: 


15-19 


2134 


2054 


4198 


2 CIS 


1951 


3939 


2097 


2019 


4116 


2271 


2131 


4452 


20-24 


1949 


1995 


3$54 


2122 


2059 


4!Si 


2003 


!947 


3955 


2CS7 


2015 


4 302 


'1 * J 


7625 


7774 


15399 


7698 


7699 


15397 


7901 


I 7814 


15715 


7964 


7834 


15778 


45-54 


2S10 


2969 


5770 


2927 


3127 


6054 


3561 


3765 


732? 


3638 


3737 


7375 


5564 


2509 


2701 


5290 


2$i6 


311$ 


5954 


! 24SS 


2776 


5264 


2630 


2951 


5583 


6S2ndci;^ 


215S 


29S3 


5141 


2431 


3324 


5755 


1 2797 

1 1 


3736 


6533 


3191 


4193 


7384 


Lzbour force (OOOsJ 
Aliases 


15242 


5S85 


2! 127 


15206 


5692 


20$9S 1 


15573 


5749 


21322 1 


1 

16327 


5935 


22032 


Lesstliaa IS’ 


119 


76 


195 


$6 


60 


146 ! 


$4 


60 1 


144 


[ 

$9 : 


64 


253 


15-19 


1263 


S67 


2130 


990 


725 


17J6 


979 


728 1 


1737 


1058 1 


784 i 


1S42 


20-24 


1655 


$93 


2549 


1730 


944 


2674 


1631 


$S5 ^ 


2517 


1692 


916 


2i0i 


25-44 


7390 


2527 


9917 


7424 


2438 


9 $32 


760$ 


2439 : 


i0037 


7671 


2423 


IQC94 


45-54 


2620 


$50 


3470 


2707 


$72 


3579 


3279 


1059 ; 


4318 


3350 


1032 


43S1 


55-64 


17S2 


521 


2303 


1$97 


553 


2450 


15S6 


468 , 


2054 


1810 


531 


2341 


65 aad over 


412 


151 


563 


372 


129 


501 


406 : 


339 


545 


457 


155 


£12 


Faitidpaiioa rales 


























Aliases 


59^ 


22.1 


40.4 


56.$ 


20.5 


3S3 


55.7 


19.9 


.37.5 


553 


19.7 


37J2 


Less than 15 


1^ 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


0.9 


1.1 


i’ 


as 


1.0 


13 


0.9 


LI 


15-19 


59’ 


420 


50.7 


49.1 


37.2 


43.2 


46.7 


36.1 


41.5 


46.6 


35.9 


41^ 


20-24 


S5X) 


45.9 


66.1 


$1.5 


45.S 


64.0 


$1.2 


453 


6.3.6 


$1.1 


45.5 


63.6 


25-44 


96.9 


32.5 


64.4 


9^4 


31.3 


63.9 


963 


31.1 


63.9 


963 


31.0 


64.0 


45-54 


93.2 


28./ 


60.1 


92.5 


27.9 


59.1 


9ZI 


27.6 


58.9 


92.1 


27.6 


59.4 


55-64 


71.0 


1$.7 


43.5 


67-4 


17.7 


41.3 


63.7 


I6l9 


39.0 


68.8- 


18.0 


4L9 


65 and o\-cr 


19.1 


5.1 


11.0 


15J 


3.9 


$.7 1 


14.5 


3.7 


$.3 


14.3 


3.7 


8.3 














1 


















Source: CcolrcJ Siitisilod OlScc; Iiz^. 

1 Persons a^cd 14 years on^. 

inerca^fa «hr paniq^on rare for ihe 25 c sroap 55-64 from 63 7 in 1975 to 68 ^ in ]9£9is doeio 
ious a c a lcnlau oa of ibe sales by irve-yezr 25 c yo u gg sbosis ondianjed sales Irons 1975 to 19S0L 



~ c h a ng e the rd^X^ve ,sizc of 21 s iwo oonsuincsi ^i;e-ycar age groups. 








SintltiicAl Appendix 



NETHERLANDS 







19S51 






1973 s 






S5fI5» 


! 


l9S9i 




A|» 




















i 




1 MsJes j 


1 Fcanalgs j 


1 Tcusi j Mis^ci i 


1 Feesate i 


1 7V3ua 


j JirSxlcs 1 feaaks j Tsssa] 


I iMiiCS 


1 FossScs 


To2s3 


Popu\ol29n flX)3s3 
















1 




1 




3 

I 


A!’ ages 


6C353 


6119.5 


122042 


6S)5J0 


6561.7 


13C66.7 


70^25 


j 70512 


1410*4 


7579.7 


7678.1 


j 152572 


ixssih£>j IS 


1773^ 


16S92 


3463.1 


13912 


IS05.0 


36972 


2E025 


j 2«S>2 


41092 


23602 


22532 


4614.3 


25-19 


Syl3 


srao 


1 1672 


5652 


537.7 


1 ;032 


5842 


j 5S2 


1 1422 


j 614.7 


5SS3 


I 1 203.0 


20-24 


4632 


439.7 


9029 


594.6 


5692 


11632 


552S 


j 537.0 


10992 


1 5812 


5572 


1 1 139.1 


25-M 


1 55! J 


5 1 535.1 


3CS64 


S 628.1 


15792 


3^.6 


1S452 


176-82 


36992 


20D5.4 


19232 


i 3528.6 


45-54 


i 634J9 


1 6652 1 1 3KL1 


6Sa4 


7123 


1 3927 


724.3 


7529 


14772 


755.1 


7412 i 


1477.0 


55-64 


3 534.3 


j 5S«L6 


\ 1125.4 
j i 1592 


564.1 


6282 


1 1929 




635.7 


1204.1 


61C.1 


684.6 i 


1294.7 


652i>doT£r 


S293 


1 ^2^'^ 


5S02 


728.4 


1 3027 


629.7 


8322 


14620 


6724 


9282 1 


j 1 6SU 


ILaboorforceiODOs) 


] i 


1 : 


i i 

■ , 








I 

i i 










1 


AUases i 


3463.6 ] 


! i 053.4 i 

1 tl 


45220 


3667,4 i 


1 115.7 ! 


4783.1 i 


I 3SS32 , 


1146.1 ; 


4999.6 ; 


40520 


12823 1 


! 5254.9 


Lessihan IS 




- i 


1 — 


— 1 


— ‘ 


— 1 


1 - 3 


- -- 


— -- 







!5-l9= i 


351.2 1 

414.6 ! 

>1 


343.4 J 


i 699.6 


2^2 1 


309.6 : 


609.2 i 


i 2772 j 


2992 : 


576L6 


2663 


2??2 ] 


559,1 


20-24 i 


243.0 ! 


! 657.6 ! 


525.1 


310.7 


8328 i 


j 4872 ! 


288.1 


775.6 i 


494.9 


2993 


7342 


2544 


1525.6 i 


2662 ] 


17392 


15924 


285.7 


1884.1 


1S062 i 


3429 


. 9.1 1 


1969.0 , 


3926 1 


1 2361.6 


45-54 


613.7 j 


111.9 1 


1 750.6 


663.4 


119.7 


783.1 


7052 ' 


1292 


ij5.0 


7162 


129j6 1 


S4<J 


55-64 


463.6 1 
915 1 


1 63.4 ] 


537.0 i 


493.6 


73,1 1 


566.7 


496.4 i 


68.7 


565.1 


536.0 


703 ! 

183 3 
1 


1 

I 6553 


65 and oi'cr 

1 


! 


107.4 


S72 


16.9 1 


J042 


I 802 


17.9 


982 


69.3 


1 87.6 


Fanicpa6on rales i 






3 




















Aliases 


57.0 


172 ’ 


321 


564 : 


17.0 


36.6 


55.0 


162 


354 ^ 


532- 


15.7 1 


34.4 


Lesslhan iS 


— 


— 


— 


— ' 


— 








— 


i 






15-19 


53^ 


6i.i 


59.9 


532 : 


57.6 


552 


47.5- 


53.6 


502- 


433 


492 


462- 


^24 


39.5+ 


55.3 


728 


88.3 


54.6 


712 


86.6 


53.6 


702+ 


85.2 


53.6 


69.7 


2544 


982 


172 


520 


982 j 


12! 


527 


98.1 


194 


592+ 


98.2 


204 


60.1 


45-54 


97.4 


162 


562 


972+ 


162 


562 


974 


172 


562+ 


972- 


17.5- . 


573 


55-64 


37.6 


11.6 


47.7 


87.5+ 


11.6 


472+ 


872 


102 


46.9 


872 


1D3 


46.8 


65 and ova 


172 


25- 


92 


15.0 


22 


8.0 


122 


22 


6.7 


103 


20 


52- 



Sexrre: OECD: DemoxtcpMc Trasds^ 1965-1980^ Sujfplmoaz Cdsxsry Rtpons^ ipp. IS9 and 192- 
1 IJanoziy. 

* Faxons ajcd 14-19 >’C2JX. 



» 




f^ORVVAY 



1 

! 




1 

1 


19:^ 




i 


1975 




1 


I9S0 








1 


Toad 




fcnz^cs 1 


i Tcod 


1 Mdc* j 


1 j 


1 read 1 


j Mda j 


1 rn^cmz^ 1 


I Tcslsl 

1 


Posjrl2l3Ki fJ'-DQs) 
ASlzsst 


1 

IS65,5 


1 8634 


3734.9 


! 933.7 


19307 


3864.4 


20455 


2Cf293 


4075.3 


21431 


21215 


4269.6 


Lks iluin IS 


465,5 


443.4 


905.9 


475.6 


4513 


927.4 


509.4 


4835 


j 99S.9 


557.1 


527.6 


1CS4.7 


I5-l*» 


162.7 


153.8 


3165 


1543 


146.6 


300.9 


1563 


149.4 i 


1 3063 


154.0 


1A53 


2995 


20-24 


134,S 


127.1 


263.9 


1638 


155.0 


3153 


155.0 


1463 


3013 


1565 


148.4 


304.9 


25-54 


444.7 


4323 


876.9 


447.1 


431.0 


878.1 


4S9.9 


4703 1 


960.7 


5435 


317.9 


1060.4 


45-54 


246.9 


2463 


4933 


24S3 


247.9 


456.7 


2343 


259.0 


4643 


2073 


TfXi.l 


404.0 


55-64 


203.1 


2125 


4136 


212.; 


2313 


4343 


2505 


235.4 


465.9 


235.5 


238.9 


474.4 


65zsdcvcr 


2I0.S 


253.1 


463^ 


2330 


2793 


5113 


269.7 


313.4 1 


5S5.1 


2993 


3425 


641.7 


Labour force lODQsj 
^ascs 


' j 

1117,2 


1 i 

# 

3493 


1 i 

l-?665 


1 1463 


365.6 


1491.8 


1 IS1.4 


3505 


1571.9 


1 

1197.9 


389.0 


I5S6.9 


Lesstbaa 15 


— 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 


723 


59.1 


1313 


573 


513 


I0S.8 


47.9 


45.4 


933 j 


59.8 


37.9 


77.7 


30-24 


110.4 1 


1 59.1 


1693 


1323 


731 i 


2333 


723.0 


713 


1943 j 


1205 


732 


1937 


25-44 


431.S 


95.5 


5273 


433.7 


99.4 


533.1 


474.1 


1195 


593.6 1 


1 517.0 


130.8 


647.8 


45-54 


2393 i 


60.9 


300,1 


2423 


643 


306.4 


229.3 


65.6 


294.9 ! 


197.0 


55.9 


2539 


55-64 


135.8 j 


1 53.8 


239.6 


394.6 


57.2 


251.8 


7m3 


61.9 


271.4 1 


2163 


63.7 


280.0 


65 aad over 


77.8 1 


j 20.9 


9S.7 


863 


233 


109.4 


91.6 


26.9 


124.5 j 


107.3 


285 


1353 


Pailjdpelion rates 
All ages j 


59.9 


18.7 


393 


593 


18.9 


38.6 


57.8 


193 


3S.6 


55J9 


183 


373 


Less than 15 \ 


f 

1 — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— I 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 


44.4 


334 


413- 


37-i 




363 


305-7- 


30A 


305- 


25.8 


26.0 


25.9 


20-24 


81.9 


465- 


64.7 


S13 


45.8 


64.1 


79.4 


-58.7 


645- 


77J0 


48.7 i 


633 


25^ 


97.J 


221 


60.1 


97.0 


23.1 


60.7 


963 


25.4 


61.8 


953 


25.3 


61.1 


25-54 


96.9 


24.7 


GQJS 


97.3 


25.9 


61.7 


97.9 


28.5-J- 


63.5-3- 


96.9 


27.9 


636 


55-64 


939 


25.3 


S8.1 


913 


25.9 


58.0 


90.9 


26.3 


583 


913 


26.7 


59.0 


65 and oi«r 


36.9 


8.3 


213 


373 


33 


21.4 


36.2 


83- 


213 


33.9 


8.3 


21.2 



Somce: GECD: Da.‘t’;:rsphse TercJs, I9iS-19&j, S^ppUmexa: Ctmmrp Repssis, pp. 163 and 165, 
s 1 Jaaiaiy IS66. 



StAtUticiil Appendix 



POLAND 



Asc 










1970 




1 


1975 




1 


19 S 0 




Mslcs 


rcnilcs ! Tolsl 1 


1 5l£lcs 


1 Fcittlcs 1 


1 Toul 1 


1 3^l23cs 


1 Fences 


1 T 012 I 


1 


1 Feaiftlgs 


j Toxd 


Popslzlion 

Aliases 


15262500 


1 

16 182498 


1 

31444998 


16 121 149 


16 897 734 


I33OI88S3 


jl7052S62 


17674301 


I34 727163 


18051536 


18504973 


56556509 


Less than IS 


49S4529 


4763483 


97-S7S12 


'•565011 


4350584 


8915595 


4295 723 


4085 324 


8381047 


4484735 


4270068 


8 754803 


15-19 


146SS51 


1 419 147 


2887 998 


I 768 251 


I 702484 


3470735 


1751 711 


1678867 


3430578 


1429472 


1 356514 


2785986 


20-24 


979051 


957549 


1936400 


1460577 


1 413202 


2873779 


1 761 181 


1697350 


3458531 


1746480 


1675059 


3421549 




4507548 


4540396 


8847944 


4320548 


4386996 


8707344 


46^621 


4594027 


9240648 


5244055 


5117770 


10361825 


45-54 


1547500 


1590058 


2937608 


1489 294 


1744618 


3233912 


1963359 


2199711 


4163070 


2169998 


2274023 


4444021 


55-64 


L54S528 


1 596001 


2944529 


1 411 122 


16S090S 


3092027 


1213083 


1475239 


2688322 


1363818 


1635374 


2999192 


65 2 sd over 


S26643 


1316(^ 


2142707 


1 106546 


1618945; 


2725491 


1421 184 


1943783 


3564967 


1612978 


2176155 


3 789 133 


Labour force 
Aliases 


8595545 


6537684 


15133229 


9429864 


7 068 758 


16498602 


10362037 


7644998' 


18008035 


11 127224 


8043233 


19 170447 


Less lhan 15 


9969 


14290 


24259 


9130 


13051 


22181 


8591 


8171! 


men 


4485 


8540 


13025 


15-19 


659515 


563401 


1222916 


765653 


648646 


1414299! 


730464 


612 787 


1343251 


573218 


474780 


1047998 


20-24 


858628 


646211 


1504839 


1 278005 


951 085 


2229090 


1535750 


1 138922 


2674672 


1519438 


1120621 


2640059 


25-44 


4169706 


2996661 


7 166367 


4177777 


2917352 


7095 129 


4493283 


3077998, 


7571281 


5065757 


3449377 


8515 134 


45-54 


1288253 


1058979 


2347237 


1420737 


1 170639 


2591426 


1869118 


1487005 


3356123 


2061498 


1548610 


3610108 


55-64 


1 IT0522 


877800 


2048322 


1216587 


921 136 


2157523 


1038399 


806956 


1845 355 


1 159245 


8929*4 


2052 159 


65 acd ora 


458947 


580 342 


819289 


562125 


446829 


100S954 


686432 


513 159 


I 199591 


743583 


548391 


1291974 


Panidpallon rales 


























Aliases 


56.3 


40.4 


48.1 


58.5 


41.8 


50.0 


60.8 


43.3 


51.9 


61.6 


43.5 


52.4 


Less than 15 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


15-19 


44.9 


39.7 


42.3 


43.3 


38.1 


40.7 


41.7 


36.5 


39.2 


40.1 


35.0 


37.6 


20-24 


87.7 


67.5 


77.7 


87.5 


67.3 


77.6 


87.2 


67.1 


77.3 


87.0 


66.9 


77.2 


25-44 


96.8 


66.0 


81.0 


96.7 


66.5 


81.5 


96.7 


67.0 


81.9 


96.6 


67.4 


82.2 


45-54 


95.6 


66.6 


79.9 


95.4 


67.1 


80.1 


95.2 


67.6 


80.6 


95^ 


68.1 


81.2 


55-64 


86.8 


55.0 


69.6 


86.2 


54.8 


69.1 


85.6 


54.7 


68.6 


85.0 


54.6 


68.4 


65 and over 


53.1 


28.9 


38.2 


50.8 


27.6 


37.0 


48.3 


76 A 


35.6 


46.1 


25.2 


34.1 



O 
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PORTUGAL 



A. 


I9C5^ 


1 I9rja 1 


1 1 


I I9C3 


M20cs j 


rt.m::1cs 


Toes] 


Ms3« 


Females 


Tosal 


1 Slzlcs 


Fcnales i 


i Toul j 


1 Males ; 


1 Famles 


1 Toisl 


PoptikiSon CODQs) - 
Ail ages 


4434.8 


48233 


925S.I 


46393 


5029.1 


96636 


48633 


52467 


101103 


51003 


5466.9 


105673 


Licss than IS 


1 361.0 


13023 


26SI3 


14303 


1365.0 


27953 


15193 


1448.1 


29SJA 


15873 


15094 


3096.9 


15-19 


399.3 


405.0 


8043 


397.6 


396A 


794.0 


404.6 


399.1 


803.7 


445.0 


4383 


8833 


20-24 


342.8 


267.4 


7103 


3^6.6 


3913 


768.1 


375.4 


383.2 


758.6 


3837 


386.0 


768.7 


25-54 


1 187.6 


130S^ 


2496.0 


1 1936 


13331 


2530.7 


1240.4 


1 366.4 


2606.8 


1280.6 


1388.6 


26693 


45-54 


461.6 


5113 


9738 


480.6 


535.6 


10163 


5173 


5883 


1 106.6 


5273 


6036 


1 136.4 


55-64 


377.7 


458^ 


836.1 


410.6 


481.7 


8923 


408.2 


4703 


878.7 


429.8 


494.8 


924.6 


65 and oi'^r 


304.8 


470.4 


7753 


345.0 


526.8 


871.8 


597.8 


590.6 


988.4 


446.9 


641.0 


1087.9 


Labour force 


























(00Qs)3,^ 
All ages 


2934X) 


1009.2 


39433 


3048.9 


10423 


4091.7 


31733 


1077.5 


42513 


3324.7 


1 121.6 , 


44463 


Less than 15* 


146.2 . 


583 


204>5 


148.4 


583 


206.9 


1623 


64.1 


2264 


171.4 


67.5 


238.9 


15-19 


345.4 


148.6 


494.0 


343.9 


1453 


489.4 


350.0 


1463 


4963 


384.9 


160.9 


5453 


20-24 


325.7 


1343 


4603 


3573 


143.7 


SH3 


356.6 


140.6 


497.2 


363.6 


141.7 


5053 


25-44 


1 163.2 


354.7 


1 517.« 


1 174.0 


360.9 


1534.9 


1214.9 


370.6 


1 585.5 


12543 


376.2 


1 630.7 


45-54 


437.8 


1343 


5630 


456.4 


1503 


586.7 


4913 


143.2 


634.5 


500.8 


147.9 


648.7 


55-64 


334.9 


105.4 


4303 


3534 


110.7 


463.1 


349.7 


108.0 


457.7 


369.7 


113.9 


483.6 


65 and ov^ 


190.8 


833 


274.1 


216.0 


933 


309.2 


249.0 


104.5 


3533 


279.8 


113.5 


3933 


PaitidpaUon xalcs* 
All ages 


66.2 


20.9 


436 


65.7 


20.7 


423 


65.3 


2034- 


430 


65.2 


20.54- 


431 


Less than 15 


10.7 


43- 


7.7 


10.4 


4.5 


7.4 


10.7 


4.4 


7.6 


10.8 


4.5- 


7.7 


15-19 


863-1- 


36.7 


61.4 


863- 


36.7 


61.6 


863-3- i 


36.7 


61.8 


86.5- 


36.7 


81.8 


20-34 


95j0 


36.7 


64.8 


95.0 


36.7 


653 


95.0 


36.7 


6534- 


95.0 


36.7 


65.7 


25-54 


97.9 


27.1 


60.8 


97.9 


27.1 


60.7 


97.9 


27.1 


603 


98.0 


27.1 


61.1 


45-54 


94.8 


243 


57.8 


9a.O 


243 


57.7 


94.9 


24.3 


573 


94.9 


243 


57.1 


55-64 


86j0 


23.0 


51.5- 


85.8 


23.0 


51.9 


85.7 


23.0 


531 


86.0 


23.0 


523 


65 and over 


62.4 


17.7 


35>5 


636 


17.7 


35.5- 


62.6 


17.7 


35.8 


636 


17.7 


36.2 



Source: OECD: Dcmc^c^c Trends, 2965-29S0, SvpplccicrJ, Coto^itj^ Reports, pp>. zed 2S2. 

^ 1 J 2 SU 2 i> 1966. * 1 Jisiuzsy 1971. ^ UaiA da^^Ltun. « The pcTpuIeiJur:^ been 4^iui.uUic«l b;> .sex Evc->cxi ff<n»py, xcspCiOabr xxiex of 

2 dnTi> xccoidcd zl ibe l9cX) census u> pupuielaon esttnselcs ttnh cu^^Uoa. ^ Fexsons z£cd i6>14 >cxxsw ^ According U> ILO csumeics. i^lcs zie much luu wnslxxu, 

SO ibzi Isbom* force pro^eclicn shons ox^ the cSTcct of changes in pi^lalion. 
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Stniisiicnl Appendix 



RUMANIA 



Asc 




1965 




1 




1 jRgnp.les 


1 Texz] 


1 Mxlcs 


Popslalion 
All ages 


9315510 


9711857 


!i901;257 


9698141 


Less than 15 


2561253 


2448460 


5 009713 


2385674 


15-19 


785427 


760 £95 


1545322 


911 0S8 


^24 


673 49S 


656697 


1 330 193 


780782 


25-44 


2929602 


3002206 


5931808 


2956368 


45-54 


868485 


1 023 161 


1891646 


952017 


55-64 


871546 


938322 


1809868 


928487 


65 and ova 


625701 


882116 


1 507817 


783 755 


Labour force 










All ages 


6158237 


5150829 


113(^056 


6558608 


Less than 15 


— 


— 





— 


15-19 


605564 


522735 


1 128299 


677827 


20-24 


633760 


518134 


1 151 894 


731 593 


25-44 


2876869 


2335716 


52125S5 


2900197 


45-54 


841 562 


808297 


1649359 


920600 


55-64 


784391 


604279 


13886^0 


829 139 


65 and over 


416091 


361 6S8 


777759 


499252 


Pailidpation rates 










All ages 


66.1 


53.0 


59.4 


67.6 


Less than 14 


— 









14-19 


77.1 


68.7 


73.0 


74.4 


20-24 


94.1 


78.9 


86.6 


93.7 


2S44 


98.2 


77.8 


87.9 


98.1 


45-54 


96.9 


79.0 


87.2 


96.7 


55-64 


90.0 


64.4 


76.7 


89.3 


65 and over 


66.5 


410 


51-6 


63.7 



1970 


I i 


I 

1 


Fcsa3cs 1 


Tblzl 


j Males 


1 regales j 


Toizl 1 


1 aisles 1 



19S0 



Femzlcs 



Tolsl 



10036904 
2272 19I 
876931 
757550 
2953436 
1 097 138 
1054694 
1024964 



19735045 
4657865 
1787989 
1 538332 
5909804 
2049155 
1 983 181 
1 808719 



10200749 
2367880 
903227 
907408 
2970855 
1319836 
780 130 
951413 



I I 



10465 741 
2249376 
863863 
874282 
2948702 
1390553 
948 531 
1 190434 



120666490 
4617256 
1 767090 

1 781 690 
5919557 

2 710389 
1728661 
2 141 847 



10746755 
2604723 
728148 
900528 
3091 989 
1 468416 
873008 
1 079943 



10931 722 
2471 150 
693792 
861909 
3044752 
1472716 
1028414 
1358989 



21 678477 
5075873 
1421940 
1 762437 
6136741 
2941 132 
1901422 
2438932 



5440899 

578774 

595434 

2315494 

873322 

677114 

400761 



11999507 

1256601 
1 327027 
5215691 
1793922 
1 506253 
900013 



54.2 

66.0 

78.6 
78.4 

79.6 

64.2 
39.1 



60.8 

70.3 

86.3 

88.3 
87.5 
76.0 
49.8 



6950822 

645807 
848426 
2914409 
1273642 
691 975 
576563 



68.1 

71.5 

93.5 
98.1 

96.5 
88.7 

60.6 



5 725163 

545961 
685437 
2326259 
1 115224 
607060 
445222 



126759S5 

1 191 768 
1533863 
5240668 
2388866 
1299035 
1 021 785 



7177819 

500966 
839292 
3030149 
1414085 
769 120 
624207 



54.7 

63.2 

78.4 
78.9 

80.2 
64.0 

37.4 



61.3 

67.4 

86.1 

88.5 
88.1 
75.1 
47.7 



66.8 

60.8 

93.2 

98.0 

96.3 

88.1 

57.8 



5846086 

419744 
674013 
2420058 
1 189955 
657 157 
485159 



13023905 

920710 
1513305 
5450207 
2604040 
1426277 
1 109 366 



53.5 

60.5 
78.2 

79.5 
80.8 
63.9 
35.7 



60.1 

64.8 

85.9 

88.8 

88.5 
75.0 

45.5 
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mm 



I 

r 



SPAIN 







1565 






1970 




1 


1975 






19^ 






l^SxZcs 


1 Fenraks 


Total 


1 Mzia 


j rcrruvlet 


j Total 


j MzJcs 


j Females 


j Toiil i 


1 M2!cc 


1 rcmales 


j Total 


PopuLilion 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


Allises 


.15357170 


16217624 


,31 574794 


16021 147 


16815339 


!32 836486 


16 786780 


17514150 


.34 3£»939 


.17412292 


,18079011 


,35491303 


Less iban 15 


4412372 


41SS285 


S€O0657 


4535205 


4540233 


8875438 


4603003 


4408668 


9011671 


4691665 


4493421 


9 185 086 


15-19 


12S9065 


1 281 899 


2570964 


1371 017 


1 281 643 


2652660 


1477985 


1425308 


2903293 


1486304 


1426117 


2912421 


20-24 


: 160176 


1 19 J 776 


2353952 


1279025 


1267905 


2546930 


1363376 


12646S6 


2628032 


1457805 


1410039 


2867844 


25-44 


4450 6S9 


4614634 


9065323 


4505219 


4633042 


9138761 


4599232 


4700850 


9309082 


4746750 


4699375 


9446125 


45-54 


1 602016 


1 83S013 


3438029 


1 751 596 


1984 892 


3 7364S8 


2049891 


2196392 


4246283 


2 111 300 i 


2253224 


4364524 


55hM 


1328548 


1 541 891 


2870439 


1368731 


1633874 


3 0026051 1372463 


1683 125 


3055588 


1542314 


1850656 


3392970 


65 and o\er 


1 114304 


1561 125 


2675450 


1209854 


1673 750 


2883604] 


1 1320830 


1 835 151 


315598! 


1 376 154 


1946179] 


3322333 


Labour force 
All ages 


9270210 


2201742 


11471952 


9593929 


2298826 


i 

11892755 


10040653 


2426^9 


12467342 


10383695 


2544271 


12927966 


Less iban 15 


127959 


53259; 


178218 


117915 


47743 


165658 


105869 


39678 


145547 


89 142 


.35947 


125089 


15-19 


917814 


333703 


1257517 


935034 


330664 


1 265698 


966602 


359178 


1325780 


930426 


350825 


1281 251 


20-24 


1040678 


345001 


13S5679 


1 137053 


375300 


1512353 


1201 134 


383 191 


I 584 325 


1272664 


437112 


1709776 


2544 


4330520 


761 415 


5091935 


4393076 


78761? 


5 ISO 693 


4488850 


827350 


5316200 


4637575 


855286 


5492861 


4554 


1545945 


321302 


1867247 


1686787 


35728! 


2044068 


1969945 


401940 


2 371885 


2022625 


423606 


2446231 


5564 


1203664 


248244 


1 451 90S 


1223 646| 


266321 


1489967 


1210512 


277716 


1488228 


1 341 813 


307209 


1649022 


65 and over 


103630 


135818 


239448 


100418 


133900 


234318 


97741 


137636 


235377 


89450 


134286 


223736 


Paitidpation rates 


























All ages 


60.4 


13.6 


36.3 


59.9 


15.7 


36.2 


59.8 


13.9 


36.3 


59.6 


14.1 


36.4 


Less than 15 


2.9 


1.2 


2.1 


2.6 


1.1 


1.9 


2.3 


OS 


1.6 


1.9 


0.8 


1.4 


1519 


71.2 


2i5 


48.9 


68.2 


25.8 


47.7 


65.4 


25.2 


45.7 


626 


24.6 


44.0 


20-24 


89.7 


23.9 


58.9 


88.9 


29.6 


59.4 


88.1 


30.3 ; 


60.3 


87.3 


31.0 


59.6 


2544 


97.3 


15.5 


56.2 


97.5 


17.0 


56.7 


97.6 


17.6 


57.2 


97.7 


18.2 


58.1 


4554 


96.5 


17.5 


54.3 


96.3 


18.0 


54.7 


96.1 


18.3 


55.9 


95.8 


18.8 


56.0 


5564 


90.6 


1 S .1 


50.6 


89.4 


16.3 


49.6 


88.2 


16.5 


48.7 


87.0 


16.6 


48.6 


55 and over 


9.3 


S.7 


8.9 


8.3 


8.0 


8.1 


7.4 


7.5 


7.5 


6.5 


6.9 


6.7 



Souicc: Pojyuhtion projedions: OECD: Darzozrcphjc Trmis^ I96S-I9S0^ Supp!ensaii: Cotaiirp Rcpons^ pp. 57-S8. 

The pxujceUt/iA of ihc l&boui i^x«x axe ILO pxov^oxial cviixn 2 tcs ba>Cii on ihc rcpoxiod ^pcu5c paxiiupaUon /atev observed m ihe pupulaUoik eexx^as of 1960 

for Spain, and Ixniccd to the scc/age spcdfic trends in tbe ILO preventions for soudxeni Europe. 
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StMitticAl Appendix 



SWEDEN 



Age 


1 


1965 3 






I9T0 




1 


1975 


1 


1 


19S0 




I^la3cs 


rc.xL?cs 


Tola! 


1 34z3es 


1 Females 


Tooal 




Females 


Toial j 


1 Males 


1 Females ; 


1 leial 


PopuJalien 
AU ages 


3S5S6S7 


3S651SS 


7723875 


i 

3965 722 


1 ! 
1 3984020 


1 : 

7 949 742 


1 

4104338^ 


1 1 
4 126932 


8231270 


4236680 


4263400 


8500080 


Less than !5 


829573 


784958 


1614531 


870294 


[ 824382 


1694676 


945690 


897422 


1843112 


1017151 


964605 


1 981 756 


15-19 


313 186 


299326 


612512 


■ 277798 


1 262850 


540 648 


269794 


254871 


524665 


274303 


261 027 


535330 


20-24 


308297 


295621 


603918 


321290: 


308517 


629807 


276249 


262469 


539318 


269014 


254569 


523583 


25-44 


965369 


944 984 


1910353 


985589 


959873 


1945462 


1062744 


i 029 102 


2091 846 


1 114068 


1 071 101 


2 185 169 


45-54 


529683 


523920 


1053603 


527 510 1 


522242 


1049752 


595666 


502862 


1008528 


449981 


447373 


897354 


55-04 


462087 


479788 


941 875 


488 749 ! 


1 459369 


988118 


488363 


493202 


981 565 


495388 


501347 


99b 735 


65 and osier 


450492 


536591 


9S70S3 


494 492 1 


j 60678? 


1 101 279 


555232 


687004 


1 242236 


616775 


763378 


1 380 153 



abcur force (GOOs) 
Aliases 


j 

2282 


1382 


3664 


2295 


1423 


371S 


2264 


1374 


3 638 


2233 


1343 


3576 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 







___ 


- 


- 




15-19 


158 


149 


307 


1!! 


102 


213 


51 


48 


99 


36 


34 


70 


20-24 


193 


182 


375 


202 


189 


391 


166 


144 


310 


148 


12? 


275 


25-44 


927 


526 


1453 


951 


554 


1505 


1027 


609 


1636 


1073 


636 


1714 


45-54 


508 


304 


812 


504 


314 


818 


483 


304 


787 


429 


270 


699 


55-64 


409 


192 


601 


434 


236 


670 


433 


239 


672 


440 


246 


686 


65 and over- 


86 


29 


115 


93 


28 


121 


104 


30 


134 


102 


30 


132 



Paitidpation rates 
All ages 


59.1 


35.8 


47.4 


57.9 


35.7 


46.8 


55.2 


333 


44.2 


52.7 


31.5-f 


421 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 









___ 


- 




15-19 


50^ 


49.8 


50.1 


40.0 


38.8 


39.4 


18.9 


18.8 


18.9 


13.3 


13.0 


13.1 


20-24 


62.6 


61.6 


62.1 


629 


61.3 


621 


60.0 


54.9 


57.5 


55.0 


49.9 


525 


25-44 


96.0 


55.7 


76.1 


96.5 


57.7 


77.4 


96.6 


59.2 


78.2 


96.8 


59^ 


78.4 


45-54 


95.9 


58.0 


77.1 


95.5 


60.1 


77.9 


95.5 


60.5 


78.0 


95.3 


60^ 


77.9 


55-64 


88.5-f 


40.0 


63.8 


88.8 


47J 


67.8 


88.7 


48.5 


68.5 


88.8 


49.1 


68.8 


65 and over 


19.1 


5.4 


11.7 


18.8 


4.6 


11.0 


18.7 


4.4 


10.8 


16.5-f 


3.9 


9.6 



Source: OECD: Demographic Trends, J965-J9B0, Supplement z Country Reports, pp. 258-259 and 267. 
1 1 Januaiy 1966. 

- Persons aced 65-69 3 'cars. 




Manpower and economic developments in Europe 



SWITZERLAND 



Age 


1965 1 


1573 1 


i 1975 1 


1 19S0 


ASales 


FraaScs | 


Total j 


Malo: j 


Females | 


Tola] 1 


1 2kla]cs 1 


1 Females j 


1 Total j 


1 Males 1 


1 Females | 


1 Tctfal 


Populalion ^ 


1 


















3 141 SOO 


6098000 


AH ages 


2492300 


2692 IGO 


5184400 


2619900 


2816400 


5436300 


2772900 


2965200 


5738100 


2956200 


Less than IS 


636200 


61OC00 


1246200 


663200 


637200 


1300400 


700600 


675700 


1376300 


749400 


722400 


1 471 800 


15-19 


213303, 


204700 


418000 


205800 


198200 


404000 


218300 


209 IDS 


427 400 i 


227830 


221203 


449 GOO 


20-24 


183 SOO 


181 100 


364900 


213300 


206000 


419300 


206600 


200400 


407000 


220100 


212600 


432700 


25^ 


621 100 


678 OGO 


1299100 


646500 


689000 


1335500 


712103 


730400 


1442500 


777600 


773800 


1 551 400 


45-54 


306900 


327400 


634300 


310100 


331500 


641 600 


324100 


356700 


6S0800 


326600 


361 100 


687700 


55-64 


281600 


330200 


611800 


297600 


340700 


638 300 


290300 


325500 


6158C0 


300800 


337300 


638 100 


65 and over 


249400 


359700 


6G9100| 


283400 


413890 


697 200 


320900 


467400 


788330 


353900 


513400 


857300 


Labour force 




















1 






AH ages 


1593100 


659500 


2252600 


1675500 


688300 


2363800 


1762600 


712300 


2474900 


1873700 


749100 


2622800 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19’ 


147700 


128800 


276500 


146800 


128000 


274 ZOO 


154200 


134600 


288800 


163400 


143700 


307100 


20-24 


164900 


115200 


280100; 


191400 


131000 


322400 


185400 


127500 


312900 


197500 


135200 


332700 


25-44 


612300 


192500 


804 SOO 


636700 


197600 


834 300 


701 100 


210600 


911700 


766100 


221600 


987700 


45-54 


301700 


96 lOO 


397800 


305000 


96800 


401 800 


318600 


104 3G0 


422900 


321 100 


105600 


426700 


55-64 


261400 


89100 


350500 


275900 


91700 


367600 


268600 


87200 


355800 


279 300 


91200 


370500 


65 and over 


105100 


37800 


142900 


119700 


43200 


162900 


134700 


48100 


182800 


146300 


51800 


198 100 


Participation rates 






















23.8 


43.0 


All ages 


63.9 


24.5 


43.4 


64.0 


24.4 


43.5 


63.6 


24.0 


43.1 


63.4 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 


69.2 


62.9 


66.1 


71.3 


64.6 


68.0 


70.6 


64.4 


67.6 


71.7 


65.0 


68.4 


20-24 


89.7 


63.6 


76.8 


89.7 


63.6 


76.9 


89.7 


63.6 


76.9 


89.7 


63.6 


76.9 


25-44 


98.6 


28.4 


62.0 


98.5- 


28.7 


62.5- 


98.5- 


28.8 


63.2 


98.5-f 


28.6 


63.7 


45-54 


98.3 


29.4 


62.7 


93.4 


29.2 


62.6 


98.3 


29.2 


62.1 


98.3 


29.2 


62.0 


55-64 


92.8 


27.0 


57.3 


92.7 


26.9 


57.6 


92.5-f 


26.8 


57.8 


92.9 


27.0 


58.1 


65 and o\'er 


42.1 


10.5-^ 


23.5- 


42.2 


!0.4 


23.4 


42.0 


10.3 


23.2 


41.3 


10.1 


22.8 



Source: OECD: Dcmozrcphlc Trmis^ I905-I9S9^ Supplement : Country Reports^ tables A2 and C, pp- 279, 232, 

1 %Vith misraijon, , t - u - i. 

- The 2 CUVC popuiauon was computed lb> five-yea* age ^oup&>) ac^ordin^ to ibe ratio of ccoiioniican> active persons to the entire population at the time 3i the I9Kf census 
on the assumption that this ratio Mould remain constant ihioushoui iht period considered. According to ILO estimates, participation rates for age groups 15 , 19, 20-24, and 

45 and over shouM define. , - * - « - *10 

a ex OECD, op. au I able C, p. 282. Tho^, figures have been obtained from the ad Jiuon of the data concerning the loIIoMiug age groups. Actise popuation onucr Is years 

plus active populi^tion aged 18 years plus active population a^d 19 years. 



I- 



ro 



TURKEY 







1955 




1 


1970 




1 


1975 


Maks 


I FcssUcs 


1 Total 


I Mate 


1 Fcjizlcs 


I Total 


1 Mzlcs 


1 Fcmsjis 


Population (OOQs) 


















All as*=s 


16115 


15560 


31675 


18243 


17623 


35866 


20708 


20034 


Less titan 15 


6869 


6627 


13496 


7447 


7228 


14675 


8164 


79C6 


15-19 


1614 


1507 


3121 


2024 


1922 


3946 


2272 


2216 


20-24 


1283 


1 110 


2393 


1589 


1487 


3076 


1998 


19(1 


25-44 


3911 


3720 


7631 


4387 


4029 


8416 


5001 


45-4 


45-54 


1059 


1018 


2077 


1 148 


1 160 


2308 


1519 


1532 


55-64 


860 


855 


1715 


969 


948 


1917 


915 


916 


65 and over 


519 1 


1 723 


1242 


679 


849 


1528 


839 


939 


Labour force (OOQs) 
AH ages 


8485 


5072 


13557 


9784 i 


5847 


15631 


11285 


j 

68C1 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 





— 








15-19 


1 194 


925 


2!19 


1455 


1 153 


2608 


1590 


1307 


20-24 


1 175 


679 


1854 


1448 


929 


2377 


1812 


1201 


25-44 


3841 


2247 


6088 


4308 


2434 


6742 


49il 


278-4 


45-54 


1037 


620 


1657 


1 123 


689 


1812 


i486 


90-’ 


55-64 


813 


503 


1316 


916 


536 


1452 


853 


49(. 


65 and over 


425 


98 


523 


534 


106 


640 


633 


113 


Partidpation rates 


















All ages 


52.7 


3Z6 


42.S 


53.6 


33.2 


43.6 


54.5 


34.0 


Less than 15 


— 


— 


— 















15-19 


74.0 


61.4 


67.9 


71.9 


60.0 


66.1 


70.0 


59.0 


20-24 


91.6 


61.2 


77.5 


91.1 


6Z5 


77.3 


90.7 


63.2 


25-44 


98.2 


60.4 


79.8 


98.2 


60.4 


80.1 


98.2 


61.4 


45-54 


97.9 


60.9 


79.8 


97.8 


59.4 


78.5 


97.8 


57.7 


55-fA 


94.5 


58.8 


76.7 


94.5 


56.5 


75.7 


93.2 


54.2 


65 and over 


81.9 


13.5 


42.1 


78.7 


12.5 


41.9 


75.4 


II.4 



19SQ 



Tolal 



Mate 



I Fcnate | 



Toial 



4D732 

16070 

44S3 

3S99 

9535 

3091 

1831 

1818 



180S6 

2897 

3013 

7695 

2393 

1349 

745 



44.4 

64.5 

77.3 

80.7 

77.4 

7.1.7 
41.0 



23639 

9271 

2403 

2248 

5847 

1860 

1009 

1001 



22885 
8957 
2339 
2197 
5359 
1851 
1059 
1 123 



12 380 

1 634 
2028 
5742 
1817 
935 
724 



7702 

1357 

1402 

3237 

1040 

550 

116 



54.5 

68.0 

90.2 

98.2 

97.7 

92.7 
72.3 



33.7 

58.0 

63.8 
60.4 

56.2 

51.9 

10.3 



46524 

18223 

4742 

4445 

11206 

3711 

2068 

2124 



20582 

3991 

3430 

8979 

2857 

1485 

840 



44.2 

63.1 

77.2 
80.1 
77.0 
71.8 
39.5 



rS/ns anifi re ikiha^ sdisme, Ankara. 1962, pp. 78. 79 and 81. tables 33 and 35. The projections of the labour force are ILO prosi- 
pafuapauon rates observed for Turke^r in 1965. and the sex age s^fic uends in the ILO projeetioM for the 
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=! 






UNITED KINGDOM 







;965i 






1973 


1 

t 

1 


2575 


1 




I9S0* 






Mate 1 


Fcasste j 




SiSaJjs 1 


Fesnka j 


TbaJ 1 


Males 1 


t 

Fr^nales 


Tesil 


Males 1 


1 Fcraxles | 


1 Total 


PopalzJioa C^QsJ ’ 
Aii zcis 


25793 


28175 


54965 


27656 


2S9Sfl 1 


56iS» 


28879 ‘ 


30028 


5S9D7 


30117 


31 IC6 


61223 


Less ::Lan iS 


659S 


6276 


12874 


7I4S 


6787 I 


13935 


7849 


7445 


15294 


8303 


7869 


16 172 


I5-S9 


2199 


2CS5 


42S8 


1956 


3S63 i 


3819 


2114 


2005 


4120 


2426 


2304 


4750 


S>-24 


1944 


1378 


3822 ! 


2225 


2121 


4344 


1966 


1880 


3846 


2115 


2014 


4129 




7004 


6793 


13797 


7020 


6799 


13819 


7469 


7217 


14686 


7698 


7465 


15163 


45-54 


3427 


3562 


6989 


3425 


5454 


6919 


3474 


3473 


6947 


3285 


32Si 


6492 


55^ 


3CS7 


3445 


6533 


3131 


34» 


6630 


2976 


3306 


6282 


3042 


3286 


6328 


65 asd cissr 


2531 


4131 


6662 


2753 


4387 


7140 ; 


3031 


4701 


7732 


3248 


4961 


8209 


Labour force jOOQs) 
A!! a$cs 


j 17099 1 


9046 


26145 1 


17157 


1 

9052 


26209 


17105 


8993 


25098 


17473 


9459 


26932 


Less »b 2 n 35 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 = 


i 35S8 


1511 


3099 


1312 


1272 


2584 


1188 


1125 


2313 


1308 


1263 


257! 


20-24 


1834 


1 376 


3010 


2091 


1247 


3338 


1831 


1053 


2SS4 


1977 


1 138 


3115 


2544 


6S51 


3049 


9900 


6855 


3078 


9943 


7303 


32S9 


10592 


7535 


3485 


110^ 


45-54 


3356 


I860 


5216 


3 354 


1911 


5265 


3402 


1995 


5397 


3237 


1940 


5i?7 


55-64 


2873 


1203 


4076 


2913 


1274 


4187 


2765 


1242 


4007 


2832 


1321 


4153 


65 and *'*«r 


597 


247 


844 


622 , 


270 


892 


616 


289 


905 


584 


312 


896 


Pailsdp. ' .;a rates 
























44.0 


All as< 


6:-.8 


32.1 


47.6 


62.0 


31.3 


46.3 


59.2 


29.9 


44.3 


58.0 


30.4 


Less th. 15 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15-19 


722 


723 


723 


67.1 


6SJ 


67.7 


56.2 


56.1 


56.1 


53.9 


54.8 


54.4 
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TechnufoglcaJ Cc2sge and Social Progress: 

Sc?fje Proljlenis and Ps^speciives 

Afisr eijsii^nisg iha scc-ros2i£ and soda] isecr^ccad ectilTisl wh!csi 5i?d3no’cr;csl 
chssjsi* is 55%isg p!£ce, afcis rcpoj* of fee JXrecioj’-Se'ner^l !d Ihe Sc^o=:d Eurcpsan 
Pagionai Conieresce considers trends in incomes pcScies, ivcrSing and 

Sr.ing coaditJens and febo«r refeSc-ns. Tfse ^iutztL^ cislntidaen c5 income, ihe 
prcKen** o? yceng peo??s and i?:e psilidpstioa of iiedo uaicns end employers' 
associedcna ;s decasion-n'jsssng aS fes oaEsnaJ and sopr 3 iia?*en^ levels are only 
a lerf of the very sopicsi goesfroos discassed. 



Unemployiti&iii and Sirodtzrai Change 

This study esamlnes hois? technofcglcai progress a^ecJs !he v/oriers and hoiv 
conbscticn in patlicolcr indusiries or irndertakings is - effected ia She emplcymenl 
sitca'ic-n. The main emphasis Is crs vrays and means o: redudng ihe impac! of 
ceiSnlag emp’oyjsen* in hianches alrecfed by slfvctursi changes, vrith special 
reference to the reaciions of wciiiers, empfeyers and governments 



Prices, Wages and Incomes Policies 

A nuraber of industnalised countries aiming at high employment and steady gro'/4l'i 
of producuen and incomes have experienced Mninterrupted price increases; 
Sitempts to llmi! insm by measures restricting domeshc demand have tended to 
hinder groitffli and threaten full employment, holding back economic and soda! 
progress. Hence the mteresi in “ incomes polides ’* as a means of orderly groy/th 
in mon^' incomes step fey step with increases in outpuL The present study fey 
H. A- I urner and H. Zoeievveij is concerned in particular vrith the problems raised 
by anfi-inOationary incomes polides in connection vrith vrage determinatlon- 



Nlanpower Adjustment Programmes 

The polides, programmes and piadices for facilitating the adjustment ofKie labour 
force to technological change are being studied in a series or national monographs 
prepared according to a uniform plan and published in the Labour and Automa- 
tic ■* bulletin of the ILO. Recent volumes contain studies of manpovirer adjustment 
programmes in France, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United Kingdom 
(Bulletin No. 4), Sv/eden, the USSR and the United States (BuHetin No. Q, and 
Canada, Italy and Japan (Bulletin No. 7). 



ftlanpovver Aspects of Recent Economic 
Developments in Europe 

Economic progress in Europe has involved considemble 
transfers of labour force frons agrfcuiiure to indusby and 
and Increasingly requires changes in occupa- 
tional structure. 

The present report, based on a document originally pre- 
paredforlhe Second ILO European Regional Conference, 
considers the main problems created by diis process 
regarding the supply of suitable manpower and its most 
effective employment It deals in turn with the growth of 
manpOYr'er policies in reiadon to planned economic devel- 
opment, means of facilifadng mobility of labour, employ- 
ment aims in backward regions, international migration 
for employment and developments in vocational educa- 
tion and training. 
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